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THE FLYING HALCYON. 


CHAPTER I. 
“MESSMATE AHOY !”’ 


™ OW long do we wait for the train here, Harris?” demanded 


Lieutenant Commander Harry Wainwright of his valet, as 
that functionary placed his master’s hand-luggage on the platform at 
Ogden. 

ae Central Pacific train due in fifteen minutes, sir. Our train makes 
up here. They change cars and wait an hour,” the servant replied. 

“Get everything snug and wait for me here. I will take a peep at 
the Latter-Day Saints. This is a desolate hole.” . 

The handsome young naval officer gazed on the profiles of the 
Wasatch Mountains, rising far to the eastward, and wandered listlessly 
around the square at the railway junction. Utah’s bleak plains were 
chilled by the winds sweeping over the Great Salt Lake. The furtive 
glances of the Mormon loungers annoyed the traveller. 

“T have seen cafions and gorges enough to suit me for my three 
years’ cruise,” he said to himself. “TI shali be glad to see the Ranger 
at sea, even if I have no more romantic duty than cruising up and 
down the Gulf of California. There’s one satisfaction. As lieutenant 
commander, I fly the old flag on my first cruise. I had enough touch- 
ing my hat as ensign on the old Pensacola there fifteen years ago to 
remind me of proper subordination. The old mess is scattered over 
the world.” 

Harry Wainwright, an only son, the heir of a Pennsylvania coal 
_and iron barony, was a lucky dog. The junior lieutenant commander, 

his first ship came to him by the absence on sick-leave, detached duty, 

or furlough, of his immediate superiors. “TI will have the satisfaction 

of impressing the dons and sefioritas, at any rate,” he mused, as, with an 

eye toward Echo Cajfion, he reverted to old days on the western Mexican 

coast. “ Poor Dennison, his voice is still in the old chorus songs now : 

he lies pillowed in Californian sands. And Phil May, the ideal of a 
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sailor, is a budding financier on Pine Street. He could manage a boat, 
but how he can be the main stay of Ned Battles’s enormous stock- 
broking mill I can hardly see. If we only had Basil Goodloe to the 
fore, it would bring back the old Academy days when we sang ‘ All 
along the coasts of the High Barbary,’ in the antique Macedonian’s 
hold.” 

An engine’s shriek recalled the loiterer. ‘Three days more, thank 
heaven, and II] be at the Golden Gate,” Je thought, as he hastened to 
the station. “ My trip via Denver has been lonely enough. There 
mdy be some army or navy fellows on the train. Ina month I'll be 
on blue water. After all, it’s the only place. There’s no room for 
navigation in the Colorado cafions. Now for the Sierras and the 
blue Pacific.” . 

Wending his way through a motley crowd of miners, tourists, wolf- 
ish-looking drummers, surly frontiersmen, and here and there a daughter 
of Eve quick to note the presence of the handsome young officer, 
Wainwright found his state-room in the train. 

“ All right, sir. Everything ready,” remarked the alert. Harris. 

“Very good. Get your supper, if you wish it. Ill take a look 
through the train by and by.” And Wainwright gave himself up to 
the pages of a peculiarly spicy French romance. . 

Heart-whole, in the perfection of early manhood, Harry Wain- 
wright’s thirty-four years were the record of a millionaire father’s un- 
ceasing kindness. His bachelor splendor was the envy of the service. 
From China to Alexandria, and from Valparaiso to St. Petersburg, 
Wainwright’s curly brown head and: laughing blue eyes were known to 
the beauties of cosmopolitan society. In a dozen tongues and dialects 
he had gravely expounded his creed of remaining single until an admi- 
ral’s rank should enable him to shine in the naval world. Daring, 
generous, and free-hearted, his men loved him, his brothers of the blue 
and gold cherished him, and his professional talent had gained him his 
selection for a long surveying, exploring, and roving cruise along the 
Mexican coast and the Gulf of California. Eighteen hundred and 
eighty-one found him the youngest officer in command. 

“We are off! Bravo!” ejaculated Harry, as his man returned. 
The shadows were falling on the desert shores of the great inland sea, 
- and, under the cheering car-lights, the officer made his way through the 
train with the easy nonchalance of a veteran world-wanderer. His 
face was handsomely browned by the sun reflected from every sea, and 
faint smiles signalled the approval of several watchful beauties in 
transit. 

“Not a man I know!” he muttered, as he reached the general 
smoking-car at the head of the train. Suddenly he laid a heavy hand 
on a man’s shoulder and startled the voyagers with a glad shout: 
“ Kearsarge, ahoy! Where on earth are you going, Goodloe?” 

The person addressed sprang up with a hearty laugh. “The same 
old rattle-brain! Sit down here, like a Christian. I’m not going to 
take your splendid command away from you, Harry. I have a year’s 
leave.” 

“Don’t chaff the antiquated Ranger. She is not such a tub, after 
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all. I propose to be very comfortable in her. I was afraid vour leave 
had been revoked. But I thought you were in Europe, Basil, old 
boy,” the Pennsylvanian answered. 

. “So I was, in Paris, until three weeks ago. I grew tired of the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland and the lonely old place at Graystone. 
You remember we were in China, Harry, when I lost my mother. I 
cannot bear its silent halls, once echoing the old hospitality.” 

Laughing Harry grew grave for a moment. Many arun from the 
Naval Academy had he taken to the splendid old manor. “TI can 
understand you, Basil,” he said, with ready sympathy. 

“ When I was ordered home on my examination for promotion,” 
Goodloe resumed, “I grew haif tired of the service. I spoke to the 
admiral about resigning. You know I was on the fleet staff at Ville- 
franche. ‘Throw out a sheet anchor,’ he growled : ‘a man out of the 
navy is a fish out of water. You will pine for the blue and gold all 
your life. Don’t make a fatal mistake. Pass vour examination, take 
a year’s leave of absence, go anywhere, make a fool of yourself if you 
will, and come back to the service. We need men like you, Goodloe, to 
stay with us.’ I swallowed his compliment and his advice, and here I 
am. I ran overto Paris, I stayed there a month, after I declined the 
command of your ship. You know I rank you two numbers, young- 
ster. The Secretary offered it to me. I wish I had taken it, for it 
might have helped me now.” 

“ But where are you bound,” asked Wainwright. “You know 
Phil May is in San Francisco? I am glad you did not resign. We 
will see him there. Although he is successful, I don’t fancy he likes 
civil life. His letters are gloomy enough. I hope he is not running 
in that fast San Francisco set: it is the wildest in the world.” 

Wainwright was really anxious. Basil Goodloe, tall, dark, and 
with flashing eyes, was of the flower of Maryland aristocracy. At 
thirty-five, his scientific attainments, his seamanship, and the energy of 
his nature had gained him enviable repute in a service shining with 
immortal names, from Paul Jones to the lion-hearted Farragut. 

“It isa long story. I will tell you all to-morrow,” said Goodloe, 
seriously. “I have two charming ladies under my care, mother and 
daughter. I think even you will say that Anita Delmar is the hand- 
somest woman on the continent.” 

“The lady you rescued from drowning at Villefranche last year? 
I heard of that exploit, sir. All your old friends envied you and recog- 
nized your hand in that dashing deed. Her mother, I presume, is the 
other,—unless you have thrown yourself away in marriage,” remarked 
Wainwright. 

“ What do you mean?” said Goodloe, hotly. 

“Only that no man under a captain’s rank in our service can claim 
the consideration due toa family. And do they know where they are 
going ?” added the bachelor star of the service. 

“No more than I. It’s a strange quest ; and you, providentially, 
may help us. I'll tell you all to-morrow. It’s time to turn in,” said 
Goodloe, decisively. 

“Thanks to my orders, I do know where Iam going. I am bound 
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for Guaymas as soon as the Ranger can take me away from navy-yard 
red tape at Mare Island,” remarked Harry Wainwright, rising. 

“You may be our salvation. Thank God for this lucky chance !” 
said Goodloe. “I know I can count on you.” 

“ Every time, blow high, blow low!” was Wainwright’s response. 
“See here, old Reliable, after you do the honors, come in to-morrow : 
as I have a state-room, you can give me the history I see in your eyes. 
Love may play a part in this quest, I presume,” he whispered, as they 
edged their way into the ambulatory dormitories of the train. 

“The romance of Love, a spice of danger, the mystery of an old 
state secret, cling to the drama you may see played in real life. It isa 
strange story,” Goodloe replied, as he pressed his friend’s hand. 

“Yes, and the hopes of your life are locked up with that secret in 
your heart,” thought Harry, as he sought the semi-repose of a railway 
bed. “Nothing comes my way. I suppose the little cherub who sits 
up aloft will send some fairy princess across my path. Her eyes may 
have the sacred fire. By Jove, how his face kindled as he spoke of 
her! Pretty name, Anita Delmar.” And he drifted into happy dreams. 

“She is simply a-daughter of the gods,” the enthusiastic Wain- 
wright decided as he walked the long platform at Carlin, in the lonely 
hills of Nevada, next morning, escorting Mrs. Pauline Delmar in the 
little al fresco promenade allowed travellers. A crowd of tourists, 
miners, and impassive Ute Indians gazed in admiration at the “ Count- 
ess,” as Anita had been already styled. The fresh mountain air lent a 
new tinge to the roses of the fair girl Jeaning on Goodloe’s arm. The 
Pennsylvanian was eager to solve the mystery of Goodloe’s nameless 
quest. He envied his comrade the glances of Anita Delmar’s eyes. 

“Your daughter is new to our rude Western life, madame,” said 
Harry, tentatively. 

The stately woman sighed as she answered, “It is six years since 
her father died, and Anita left the Sacré Coeur only last year. Al- 
though I am a Kentuckian, my daughter is a thorough Parisienne. 
My husband loved the very stones of Paris, for he was educated at the 
Polytechnique. His only brother commands L’Insurgente, the flag- 
ship of the French Mediterranean squadron. We were returning from 
a visit to her uncle when Lieutenant Goodloe earned his cross of the 
Legion and saved our lives. I shall never forget that awful boat-acci- 
dent. Villefranche is not likely to fade from my memory.” 

“Nor from Basil’s either. Lucky fellow! I can swim like a fish, 
and I never rescued any lovely goddess,” thought Wainwright as they 
watched the lovers. 

“It is Anita’s first visit to America. Strange fortunes have influ- 
enced her childhood. I was married, in the days of the Empire, at 
Paris, to Captain Delmar, then of the French army. The civil war 
had driven us from Louisville to a shelter in France, for our people 
were Southern. During the French invasion of Mexico my husband 
was taken prisoner by the Mexicans, but escaped and fled into the mys- 
terious territory of the Yaqui Indians. I had joined him at Acapulco, 
where Achille was chef du corps de génie. Anita was born at a roman- 
tic old hacienda near Guaymas. After the peace, my husband resigned 
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from the French service and became associated with the great governor 
of Sonora, General Pesquiera. The coast climate forced me to settle 
in Paris. Anita was but two years old when we left Mexico. Four 
years ago General Pesquiera died, and their varied interests passed into 
the hands of his son, Mateo. A storm of revolution has swept over 
Sonora, which I have not seen since my husband took us to Europe. 
I had but four happy years of his society till, called back by secret 
matters, he returned to fall a victim to the deadly climate.” 

“Do you intend to return to Mexico, madame?” the commander 
asked. ‘“ My vessel will be cruising on that coast.” 

“T know not where we may go,” said Madame Delmar, as the 
whistle called them to the cars. “ My husband’s papers and affairs are 
known only to Mateo Pesquiera, who has been overthrown by a mili- 
tary schemer, José Marquez. He may lose his liberty,—his life. Our 

. only hope is in your brave friend. A mysterious fate seems to follow 
poor Anita. We may not even be able to open communication. If 
Pesquiera should be executed, the secret trusts of my husband may 
never be fulfilled.” 

“TI only hope I may be of service,” said Wainwright, earnestly. 
“ Our country’s flag may be of use to you there.” 

The handsome widow’s glance of gratitude thrilled Harry Wain- 
wright’s susceptible heart. The stately Southerner’s dark hair and 
eyes, queenly form, and soft womanly voice warranted Goodloe’s later 
description of the belle of Louisville. Seated opposite her daughter, 
she might have been taken for an older sister. Anita’s melting brown 
eyes were sparkling with the light of early womanhood. A nameless 
grace in every movement proved her a true child of sunny France. In 
the slight accent of her English, Anita added a piquant charm to her 
Winning presence. 

“T am sure you are anxious fora conference. It is some years 
since you have met. I will give you a furlough for the sake of old 
comradeship,” Mrs. Delmar graciously decreed. 

Seated in the privacy of Wainwright’s room, Basil Goodloe told . 
the story of his love, with its suggestion of a singularadventure. Ar- 
dent Harry Wainwright, possessed of the story of the last year, mar- 
velled not that his friend’s life was consecrated to the lovely girl he 
had held up in his arms, under a white squall of the Mediterranean, 
when her boat was overwhelmed in Villefranche Bay. “ Regular 
Kearsarge Juck !’ Harry exclaimed. “ But your year’s leave? Why 
are you here?” he queried. 

“On arriving at Paris, where the Delmars were visiting the uncle’s 
family, I found them disturbed over Pesquiera’s overthrow, which had 
been announced by cable. I naturally had learned some details of these 
affairs. Fearful of gossip, during Captain Delmar’s absence on a cruise 
the ladies sent for me, in haste, two weeks after my arrival. I found a 
very intelligent young Mexican officer, Andres Vargas, with them: he 
is now with the Delmar family in Paris. He had been sent as a secret 
messenger to deliver in Paris the annual returns of a pearl-fishery in 
the Gulf of California, shared by the Pesquieras with the Delmar 
estate. I had supposed Mrs. Delmar to be of ample means. Her 
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share of this consignment was over fifty thousand dollars, Mateo 
Pesquiera, who had removed the late Colonei Delmar’s papers to his 
place near Ures, sent a number of the most valuable documents, which 
I have had deposited in a trust company’s vault in New York. In 
the excitement of an impending revolution, his very life in danger, 
with his motherless daughter Dolores forced to take refuge in the con- 
vent at Guaymas,’ Mateo Pesquiera’s words have the significance of a 
dying declaration. In his grave Spanish phrases—which I have de- 
ciphered, thanks to my fortunate knowledge of that tongue—he has 
written to Madame Delmar the unexpected tidings of the jeopardy of 
her fortune and Anita’s dowry. A singular friendship united Pes- 
quiera’s father and the accomplished French savant. It appears that, 
in his hiding among the Yaquis, Achille Delmar became endeared to the 
natives of the sierra-guarded regions of the Yaqui River. Fierce and 
intractable, possessed of old tribal secrets, they have withstood the mail- 
clad Spaniard as well as the murderous Mexican.” 

“I know their history. I have visited their outposts on the Gulf 
of California near Guaymas,” Wainwright interjected. “They are the 
last survivors of the great wave of Toltec immigration in the twelfth - 
century. Pushing down from the northwest, the main body swept 
over the sierras to the lakes of Mexico. At Culiacan, below Guay- 
mas, a great idol of stone, now recumbent, is yet stained with the blood 
of captives, an offering to the gods in ceremonies still continued when 
war throws their enemies into their hands.” 

“You are right,” said Goodloe, dreamily. “They hold the richest 
treasures of Mexico, useless to them, in their tribal control. Led by 
chiefs and priests, they have rites resembling the Masonic. 

“Faithful to Delmar’s memory, as he was received among them, 
they hold the secret of rich gold-mines, to which Pesquiera and Delmar 
were alone admitted. Anxious to reap all profits of his position, the 
great Pesquiera established a secret commerce with them through Del- 
mar. It has been continued by his son, who in his downfall has but 
one faithful and powerful friend, Bishop Dominguez of Hermosillo. 
He is watching over Dolores Pesquiera at Guaymas, and has been en- 
abled to deposit some papers of vital import with the Catholic Arch- 
bishop Alemany at San Francisco. There we go for consultation. I 
will use my year’s leave of absence in this first effort. There is a 
treasure, hidden from the revolutionists, to be removed if possible,— 
the great golden treasure-house to be guarded, although neither Mateo 
Pesquiera nor ourselves know its location. Gallant Pesquiera has done 
his best, and, even should he be slain, the jointly owned treasure may 
be reached, and at least his daughter’s future be assured. He fears 
" assassination, execution after a mock trial, or the horrors of a lingering 
imprisonment. José Marquez, a relentless family enemy, suspects the 
existence of a family hoard or the great Pesquiera’s savings, and may 
slowly torture his fallen enemy.” 

“ And what can you do, Basil ?” Wainwright anxiously inquired. 

“ After you read the letter you can judge. I will confide in you 
alone, under the seal of our friendship. I ought to try and open com- 
munication, and at least assist this soon-to-be orphaned girl Dolores to 
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escape. She is seventeen, and her person and estates may fall into the 
hands of Marquez, or some of his followers, by a forced marriage. It 
is a strange story. Mrs. Delmar is brave and of noble fortitude. My 
Anita is eager to aid the rescue of the helpless Dolores. San Francisco 
is full of Marquez’s spies and commercial agents. I shall trust none 
but the archbishop. To go down there alone would be a forlorn hope. 
To expose the ladies there would be useless, and the dangers of war 
and the climate are before us. If I had one trusty comrade, somebody 
like you or Phil May, to help, I might reach Pesquiera. It seems 
almost hopeless. I have told Mrs. Delmar of our relation. You alone 
shall see his letter. Vargas must remain in Paris; he may help us 
there: he would be watched at San Francisco, and shot by the first 
platoon in Sonora. We havea cipher with him, and we have confi- 
dential letters and arrangements with the French and German houses at 
Guaymas. Mrs, Delmar has accumulated income lodged abroad, and 
she will spare no money in saving her friend’s life, in reclaiming his 
child, and reaching Anita’s hidden dowry. At San Francisco, the arch- 
bishop will have news; the priests are faithful. Pesquiera is now a 
prisoner: he may be dead before we can reach him. It is an almost 
hopeless fight before me. The stake is nearly a million, and the mine! 
—But it is the promise of a future lit up by my dear girl’s love that 
leads me on.” 

“ Basil, I feel that I am fated to help you here. Count on me to 
the very last. Give me the letter,” said Wainwright. 

“Tt’s just like you, old fellow,” said Goodloe, warmly. “TI will 
trust you with my darling’s secret.” 

“T can get down there at once,” said Wainwright, “and, as I am 
my own master on the Ranger, I may lend a hand. They have only 
one old tub, the Democrata, on the Pacific; and, though only an eight- 
‘gun corvette, the Ranger will impress the dons. I can have an unlim- 
ited swing. Trust a jack-tar to outwit those fellows!” He slowly 
read the letter : 

““ GuAYMAS, March 5, 1881. 
“My DEAR MapaME DELMAR: 

“You can trust Andres Vargas to tell you of the breaking storm 
sweeping over me. I write hurriedly to save him. As the son of 
General Vargas, my father’s best commander, he would be proscribed. 
I send you under this seal a list and valuation of the pearl consign- 
ments. Deposit my share in the Bank of France in your name, as 
trustee for my poor Dolores. The archbishop at San Francisco has 
already my last will, and Bishop Dominguez controls my private 
matters here. To save your own and your child’s interests, you should 
at once come to San Francisco. There Bishop Alemany will give you 
the last tidings and some sealed papers. Be guided only by him in 
your plans. Marquez seeks my death, or to torture from me every 
state and family secret in my troubled breast. I might try to buy my 
safety, but that would sacrifice your interests and your child’s to him, 
as well as my own. I know his tiger blood : I should mysteriously die 
in prison, and you would be despoiled. At San Francisco, seek to find 
a way to communicate with me in prison. Use the funds in Vargas’s 
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hands, and those derived from the pearls, if need be. Bishop Domin- 
guez is the only one to trust in Guaymas. My life hangs on your 
prudence. To you I look for the care of my Dolores. She knows my 
wishes, God may raise up some friend through you to aid in my 
deliverance. I dared not trust even Vargas with the location of Anita’s 
dowry and the joint fund your husband and my father controlled. 
The archbishop alone will give you that precious secret. You will 
know if I die that my honor is inviolate. There is no time to lose. 
- Andres is even now in danger. He will tell the rest. God grant 
you the power to at least shield my darling child. 
“Your unhappy friend, 
“ MATEO PESQUIERA.” 


“ His case is desperate,” mused Wainwright, gazing out in thought 
at the desert plains of the Humboldt. “ In two days we will be at San 
Francisco.” ° 

The next day, Mrs. Delmar received a cable despatch from Bishop 
Dominguez through the French house at Paris: “ Mateo imprisoned 
at Ures. No immediate danger. Marquez in full power. Come at 
once,” It was signed “ Alemany.” 

“ And now, Harry, you know all,” said Goodloe, “ except the last 
mystery. It has taken the leisure of our voyage for Madame Delmar 
to give me the romantic history of her husband’s career in Sonora, In 
return for the hospitality to which he owed his life, Colonel Delmar 
persuaded General Pesquiera to turn back a heavy invasion of the great 
quadrangle still held inviolate by the Yaquis. He associated Pesquiera 
in his mining projects, and obtained a formal truce, giving the Yaquis 
river and coast privileges and practical immunity, establishing a neutral 
zone, covered by watch-posts of Pesquiera’s adherents. A secret com- 
pact enabled Pesquiera to profit with Delmar by the generosity of this 

uliar tribe. ‘To Delmar alone was disclosed the secret of a wonder- 
fully rich bed of gold ore in the keeping of their haughty high-priests. 
The gallant Frenchman had saved them from the ravages of war. He 
was admitted to their mystic orders, and given a token enforcing the 
loyal obedience of the tribesmen. Till his death, he conducted an 
annual council, carried on since by Mateo. The roughly smelted bars 
_of virgin gold were the tribute of the dwellers in the dim tropical 
forests to Pesquiera’s power and Delmar’s priceless services in keeping 
the pact unbroken. Mateo Pesquiera possesses the token, and the 
meeting-place and secret compact bind them to him alone. Now, the 
great mine lies hidden in the beautiful lake country between the Metape, 
. Yaqui, and Mayo rivers. Jt may be that Bishop Dominguez can pre- 
serve (under the seal of the Church) the secret of the conferences, the 
token, and the means of annual intercourse. But General Pesquiera, 
as a gage of Delmar’s fidelity, forced him to leave a huge sum of these 
easily gotten treasures in a secret deposit in Sonora. Pesquiera risked 
his official standing, even his life, in this precarious intercourse. An 
enormous sum, in golden bars, half of it the property of the prisoner, 
and half destined for Anita’s dowry, lies buried safe as yet from Mar- 
quez. To maintain political control, as lands, horses, and cattle are 
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worthless there, a vast fund, in joint ownership, of silver dollars was 
accumulated, in a safe place, to meet sudden emergency. The places 
of these deposits, which Mateo Pesquiera could not remove in this 
sudden outbreak, and dared not trust to others, are described in the 
-letters deposited with the Archbishop of San Francisco. The silver is 
hidden in one of the islands in the gulf near Guaymas. The golden 
bars are secreted in Guaymas itself. At the last, Pesquiera might buy 
his life with their sacrifiee. Now you know all. There is room for 
your ready brain to devise some practical plan of operations,” concluded 
Goodloe, bitterly. 

“ It seems to me, Basil,” said Wainwright, cheerily, “ that you should 
first place the ladies thoroughly under the protection of the archbishop. 
An attempt must be made to reach the prisoner. You may, with the 
clergy’s help, do so. Your rank is a protection. But one wrong step 
may ruin all. You have but one chance to make the game. To effect 
the removal of the island treasure is the easiest, to see Bishop Domin- 
guez and Pesquiera’s daughter the next. To reach Pesquiera and con- 
cert a plan is the great difficulty, for then the Yaqui secret could be 
guarded and the hidden gold used as a means to bribe Marquez. It 
would be better to effect Pesquiera’s escape, if money will do it, and 
let the whole treasure be hidden till Marquez loses power or can be 
approached. A trusted priest can bear tidings to the loyal Yaquis: 
they are inviolate in tribal honor. You should go down alone at once. 
I can help you, perhaps. But the ladies—I don’t see what they could 
do. Does Marquez know them ?” 

“No,” the other answered. “ He was finishing his education at the 
city of Mexico when Madame Delmar left Guaymas. No one could 
know Anita there.” 

“Then let us act as soon as you see the archbishop. You ought 
to go incognito, so if I help you it will not be noticed officially. If 
we could only run him off, we could treat at leisure. With the treasure, 
Pesquiera could buy Marquez’s removal. These governors are named 
at Mexico. It is a queer problem. To find a shadowy mine, reach 
legendary treasures, guarded by enemies, and gain the ear of a prisoner 
of state, two hundred miles in the interior, is a knightly quest. But, 
thank God, Basil, your reward will be a great one. I will help you 
earn it. It sounds like a chapter of romance.” 

Wainwright was established as counsellor-in-general to the strangely 
united relief expedition when the hills of San Francisco, clustered on 
the sapphire bay, rose before them in the morning sunlight. 

While the party gathered on the deck of the ferry-boat in the bay 
transit, Goodloe and Wainwright concerted their brief plan of action. 

‘“‘] have telegraphed to the archbishop’s secretary, and shall estab- 
lish the ladies at the Occidental Hotel. We will be met there. I shall 
keep in the background till Madame Delmar has had her conference 
and examined her papers. Our success depends on no one suspecting 
my agency,” said Goodloe. “ll hunt up Phil May at once.” 

“Do so,” cheerily cried Wainwright. ‘I must report my arrival 
officially and at once, for there lies the Ranger. I can delay taking 
command for a few days, though. Phil May may aid us.” Harry 
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pointed to a graceful corvette, whose black glistening sides, tall spars, 
and open ports betrayed the cruiser in every detail. The old flag 
drooping heavily at the stern, and the long pennant, brought a thrill to 
the hearts of all. She lay on the calm waters, a model of Yankee 
neatness. 

“A handsome ship!” was the admiring comment of the ladies. 

“You shall be my first guests on my taking command,” said Wain- 
wright, doffing his hat as the ferry-boat glided past the Ranger’s 
anchorage. 

Two hours after the anxious pilgrims reached their hotel, a grave- 
faced young priest escorted Madame Delmar and her daughter to the 
bishop’s residence. Meantime, Lieutenant Commander Wainwright, 
in regulation blue and gold binding, the very handsomest edition of 
Uncle Sam’s Annapolis productions, was already discharging his official 
courtesies. 





CHAPTER II. 


~A CRISIS ON PINE STREET. 


Basti Goop1og, in plain clothes, threaded the crowded labyrinths 
of the San Francisco Stock Exchange, until he finally ran down the 
ex naval officer who was a mighty man in the councils of E. Battles 
& Co., the heaviest plungers of the desperate mining brokers of bonanza 


days. 

" Past outer offices of efflorescent magnificence, through crowds of 
eager messengers, eyed furtively by haggard-faced clerks poring over 
huge ledgers, with yawning vault doors open to receive the “ fool’s 
gold” of the public, Goodloe reached the private office of Philip May, 
confidential manager of the great gambling mill of Battles & Co. 

The “street” was in the maddest whirl; gigantic struggles were 
convulsing the market, and the roar of the “open Board” ascended 
like the beast-congress chorus of a tropical jungle. 

When Goodloe strode in, unannounced, his former comrade sprang 
up in amazement. “ Basil, old man! By Jove! I thought you were 
in Paris!” May gave an anxious glance at the clock marking half an 
hour of bank-closing, and hastily arranged for a shipmate’s dinner and 
a night reunion. “ Wainwright too! By all that’s glorious! It 
brings back the old days on the Lancaster in the China seas,” cried the 
civilian. “ Ah, there’s no life like the service,” he sighed.— Mrs. 
Lee, did you say 2” he asked, sharply, as a clerk hurriedly interrupted 
the brief conference.—“ Excuse me one moment,” he murmured, 
springing to his feet. 

Through the opening door of a palatial reception-room Goodloe 
gained a glimpse of a rarely beautiful face, as a lady entered the private 
office. “Every one gambles here, I’m told,” grumbled Goodloe in 
soliloquy, “but I did not know that golden-haired angels with such 
eyes dabbled in shares. She has the very air of the Empress, as I 
saw her at Cherbourg in my middy days.” 

May returned with an anxious look. “I'll be with you at six 
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sharp, Basil. Our heaviest customer, Mrs. Constance Lee, is here. 
The market is wild. Engage a private room and keep Wainwright.” 

Goodloe was glad to escape from the money babel. “This may be 
business : it looks like a tarantella frenzy,” he mused, as he retraced his 
steps to the hotel. 

Phil May’s typical elegance as a financier par excellence could not 
hide the bloodless face, faded eye, and eager, haggard look of the Pacific 
speculator. Gray threads mingled with his clustering brown hair, 
anxious lines on his brow, and coming crow’s-feet, told of the pace that 
kills. 

“T would like to have you on a three-months’ cruise: you need 
setting up, Phil,” said Goodloe, earnestly, as the friends were discussing 
their private dinner. 

“T have held on two years, representing the Lee estate,” answered 
May, “and I look forward to getting out of the maelstrom. I have 
had my novitiate. I shall soon leave California forever. There are 
other things in the world besides money. Where will you spend your 
leave, Basil? Are you on your way around the world ?” 

“T’ll tell you later,” meaningly remarked Goodloe, who was now 
in good humor. Wainwright was to sail within a week, and in the last 
three hours he had examined with Pauline Delmar the varied papers 
of her special trust. The cheering news from the archbishop that 
Pesquiera was in no immediate danger gave a glimmer of hope; yet 
the secret telegraphic advices from Bishop Dominguez indicated a formal 
trial as a near possibility. The Latin cipher of the Church was proof 
against the curiosity of the half-educated Mexican officials, and the 
Mexican bishop, as well as Pesquiera’s convent-sheltered daughter, 
would know on the morrow of the arrival of the Delmars. 

An hour’s rattling reminiscences brought cheer to all. 

“You old cronies can spare me an hour. I will have to see some 
of my juniors. Wait for me, and we will make a ward-room night 
of it.” 

“The same gallant, happy rattle-brain !” sighed May, as the door 
closed on Wainwright. “I wish I were back among you. There’s no 
place in civil life for a man without wealth.” 

“Tell me your troubles, Phil,” straightforwardly said Goodloe, as 
he eyed his old shipmate. ‘Our friendship is sacred.” 

Phil May paced the room and finally broke out: “You know my 
struggles in the service. As the son of a gallant officer killed in action, 
I could not cope socially with wealthy men like Harry and yourself. 
I had a rare chance for advancement out here. Arthur Lee, the great 
capitalist, the principal owner of the Sierra Morena and other promising 
mines, was the son of a man my father had been able to befriend—in 
fact, to save from summary execution—in the war. His interests here 
were enormous. Five years ago he induced me to resign, and I took 
charge of his confidential affairs here. He wished to go abroad a 
year, to see the world. I would have had a partnership, a splendid 
future, but on his marriage, three years ago, he began making prepara- 
tions for the voyage. I was to have represented him fully, and a large 
interest would have made me independent for life. He had ordered a 
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magnificent schooner yacht of a hundred and fifty tons from Captain 
Warner, the great shipwright here. On a hurried visit two years ago 
to Virginia City, he died from pneumonia suddenly in the mountains, 
where he was secretly examining the Sierra Morena, now a prize fought 
for by the arch-millionaires here. He died without a word; his young 
wife was left alone in the world, helpless among these money sharks. 
I lost the partnership which would have enriched me, and I have lin- 
gered along here from a sense of duty, for a giant struggle may come 
on any day. I have been kept in a high place with Battles here, and 
he is Mrs. Lee’s private broker. Iam sick of the life. I loathe the 
mad whirl of local speculation, and my soul is burning itself out.” He 
stopped abruptly. ‘“ You saw her to-day,” he added. 

“ And you have learned to love her,” said Goodloe, placing a friendly 
hand on his shoulder. 

“ More than my life, and a gulf divides us which I cannot cross. I 
am poor, and she has a million,” answered May, as he threw himself 
into a chair. “I distrust Battles. He is reckless, a gambler, and his 
business fluctuations. are appalling. Her stocks are in our vaults: a 
day’s crisis might make a half-million difference. The Bonanza firm 
need the mine, and to gain control should have her great block of stock. 
I will stay till this great asset is in safety ; then, old man, if you want 
a companion, I will go out into the old world with you.- I cannot 
bear to face her, to be near her. I am worn to the quick with fighting 
Ned Battles’s influence. Last month Hetherington sold out his cus- 
tomers’ stocks, tried to escape, and blew his brains out. I fear some 
calamity. The rest of the estate is in safety. Mrs. Lee has urged me 
to take her superb yacht the Halcyon and cruise for three months in 
the South Seas. I cannot leave. I dare not openly accuse Ned Bat- 
tles. His confidential bookkeeper and himself hold the firm’s real 
secrets, but I have charge of the vaults. When this great deal is 
over, I shall resign and leave California: I will find a place in the 
world where I can forget. Constance Lee, or wander in search of some 
haven.” 

“Why do you not speak to her?” Goodloe gravely asked. 

“Honor forbids me from gaining wealth at a wife’s hand, even 
should she care for me,” May answered. 

“ Phil, I will tell you a strange story if my lips can be unsealed. 
Would you follow me in a dangerous quest?” cried Goodloe, his eyes 
kindling. 

i There’s a young man Havens with me, who is a genius of finance. 
He is as true as steel. If the mine is safe and Mrs. Lee will give him 
the charge of her stock affairs, I will go anywhere with you. A week 
will tell the story.” 

Before the midnight chimes rang from the cathedral tower, May, 
Wainwright, and Goodloe were the sharers of Pauline Delmar’s final 
confidence. But one secret remained her own,—the sealed envelope 
with the description of the hiding-place of the two treasure deposits. 
It was endorsed by Pesquiera, “Open only in case of my death.” 

May’s keen intellect grasped the situation at once. “You are able 
to use money freely in this matter, madame?” he questioned. 
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“T will not spare it, to any reasonable sum,” the handsome widow 
answered with spirit. 

“Then, as soon as possible Basil should. reach Guaymas. The 
Ranger will be there in two weeks. Harry will at once examine the 
whole ground. If the treasure can be removed, while the clergy can 
concert a plan of reaching the state prisoner, we can send down a 
couple of trusty Americans, in some innocent guise, to help. I will 
look around. I can find some one who knows Sonora, except the wild 
fastnesses of the Yaqui strongholds. To-morrow Mrs. Lee will visit 
you. I should advise your removal from the hotel. Political and other 
spies might annoy you here. I will sound all our local experts as to 
Sonora and its affairs. As we all speak Spanish and know Mexican 
society, I wish I could follow Goodloe. If it were not for the revolu- 
tion and the climate, I could take you down later. You could bring 
the governor’s heiress away, and Marquez would not know her where- 
abouts. With the treasures, an amnesty could be bought at the city of 
Mexico. It all depends on the prisoner’s nerve and fortitude. I will 
do your work here.” 

“T can only promise my utmost zeal,” warmly added Wainwright. 
“T shall sail within a week. I will concert a cipher with you. As 
soon as I have paid my respects to Mrs. Lee, I shall ask you to give 
me one afternoon on the Ranger. In my cabins we can close the pro- 
gramme, after the archbishop has given you his last counsels. I will 
answer for all the backing that my crew can give. Once down there, 
I can help you, with no fear of official interference.” 

. Four days later, the Ranger was ready for sea, and no prouder 
commanding officer walked a quarter-deck than Harry Wainwright, 
when his steam launch bore to him his first guests. The Pennsylvanian 
gazed in admiration at Constance Lee’s singular beauty. “ By Jove, 
Phil May is right!’ Mrs. Delmar’s face was lit up with hope and 
renewed energy gained from this new friend, now her hostess. 

The junior officers, in resplendent array, were presented to the first 
divinities to grace the new commander’s quarter-deck. 

“Harry,” said May, “I wish you to leave the launch ready at my 
disposal. I have a man on watch at the naval landing. I have not 
dared to leave the office a moment during Board hours till to-day. I 
have left Havens in charge of the vault. If Battles ever had his 
honesty tried, it is now. Stocks are diving and soaring; there is a 
fight to the death impending. Let me send the launch to wait. In 
case of any sudden emergency, it could take me back in ten minutes. 
Havens has my secret orders and my keys.” 

“Certainly. I wish you to join us in our last counsels.” The 
commander stood a few moments with May, watching the little racer 
dart away. The delighted ladies were eagerly examining Wainwright’s 
trim ship as the two friends joined them. 

“There,” said Goodloe, in a low voice: “if I had a boat like that 
and a score of trusty men, Phil, you and I could run around the world 
like princes. What a beauty!’ Six cable-lengths away, a superb 
schooner yacht lay at anchor, like a great white sea-bird with folded 
wings. Her graceful lines gave elegance to her superior size, and the 
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fluttering club-signal proclaimed her character. Sweeping a glass over 
every detail, Goodloe cried, “I have never seen a prettier craft. I 
would like to have a run seaward on her.” 

“Nothing easier, commander,” quietly said Mrs. Lee to Wain- 
wright. “TI told Captain Warner to send her down from Benicia. If 
Mr. May does not take a cruise and test her for me, I have pressing 
offers. That is the last order he has executed. The Halcyon is mine. 
They call her the Flier.” There were shadows in the young beauty’s 
eyes as she said, “She is useless to me. And she is the swiftest yacht 
on the Pacific.” 

A sudden inspiration seized on Goodloe. “I must think this over,” 
he said, as he walked to the quarter-rail, still gazing at the dainty boat 
tossing restlessly at its heavy buoy. “There must be some way,” he 
mused, as he followed the party to the spacious cabins of the host. 

In the midst of merry laughter, as the feast went on, Phil May’s 
eyes turned anxiously to the shore. Springing to his feet, he darted 
out as the launch swept alongside, for an eager face met his own. It 
was his messenger. Calling Mrs. Lee aside a moment as he returned, 
he led her to Wainwright’s desk. “Sign this, quick !”’ he commanded. 
“There’s a tumult on the street. You have a fortune in jeopardy. 
Do you trust me?” His voice was eager. 

“ To the last dollar, Philip,” said the startled woman. 

On the companion-way, Wainwright stopped him. “Can I help, 
Phil ?” he asked. 

“ Bring the ladies to the hotel. I will have Havens meet you there 
and take you to my rooms. I am going to fight for half her fortune.” 

When, two hours later, the ladies reached the hotel, through a wild 
crowd on the streets, newsboys were shouting, “ Panic on the Stock 
Board. Heavy Failures! Sierra Morena strikes a Bonanza !” and May, 
seated at a table with a despatch-box, his face haggard with nervous 
tension, said simply to Mrs. Lee, “Safe! Battles has failed, but you 
are a half-million richer.” 





CHAPTER III. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


WHILE the astounded ladies congratulated Mrs. Lee upon her 
sudden increase of fortune, May exchanged a few words with his fac- 
totum Havens upon the safety of the imperilled securities. 

“T presume you wish to see Judge Westervelt at once, Mrs. Lee,” 
said May. “ Havens, if you will permit, will find him. You know 
that the judge isa secret adviser of the Bonanza firm. He will proba- 
bly be closeted with them at the bank, or with the other lawyers of the 
Big Four who happen to be here.” 

“Can I trust him?’ Constance whispered to the man who seemed 
now her guide in every movement. 

“T will answer for him. He is wise even beyond his years,” the 


broker replied. 
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“Then, Mr. Havens, use every effort. Find the judge, and say 
that Mr. May will wait at my house with me toexplainall. Tell him 
to bring a power of attorney, for I wish Mr. May to handle the whole 
business side of this affair.” 

Havens bowed and departed instantly. ‘The sudden announcement 
stunned May. He gazed at Mrs. Lee, who said, “ You will need some 
occupation, you said. I think the Sierra Morena can keep you busy.” 

As the party endeavored to leave the hotel, it was only through the 
urgent efforts of two policemen in plain clothes that the gathering 
throng was traversed. Messenger-boys, brokers’ clerks, news-boys 
screaming “ Latest Extra! Last Figures of the Market! Further 
Failures !” and impromptu corner stock exchanges, crowded door-ways 
and pavement. Men and women of all grades, the mistress in silk, the 
maid in stuff, mechanic and banker, roved excitedly from hotel rotunda 
to street corner to catch glimpses of well-known faces and the latest 
rumor. 

As the two carriages reached the steep ascent of “ Nob Hill,’ May 
broke the silence ; 

“Never since the South Sea bubble craze has any State been so 
debauched. Homes, savings, business reserves, trust funds, the hoard- 
ings of years, all are poured into the yawning bottomless pit of Pine 
Street. This fierce fever of speculation has divided families, alienated 
friends, and debauched the social circles of this fiery town. In secret, 
husband and wife, father and son, play against each other. But here 
we are,” said the still excited broker, as the ladies were ushered into 
the safe retreat of Constance Lee’s splendid home. 

Far below them, leaning on its buttressed hills, in lines of light, 
San Francisco lay, a huge glittering octopus, stretching out radial arms 
of flaming lamps, from its central vortex of the molten golden philtre 
crazing all, the huge granite Stock Exchange. 

“ T shall claim the absolute obedience of all,” cried Mrs, Lee, whose 
eyes were shining. “ Commander Wainwright’s lovely breakfast party 
was interrupted by this upheaval. We will dine in absolute peace. 
Let the grim old judge bring the business with him; until then, we 
will celebrate the sailing of the Ranger.” 

“Thank heaven, my responsibility is over,” cried May, as he re- 
joined Goodloe and Wainwright in the anteroom. “ Mrs. Lee has her 
stock certificates locked up in this plate-safe. I can see them in the 
Safe Deposit vaults to-night: they will open for Judge Westervelt at 
any hour.” 

“You must have had a run for it,” said his two listeners in a 
breath. 

“Mrs. Lee’s main fortune hung on the chance of ten minutes’ 
delay. I turned a friend out of his cab at the naval boat-landing, and 
beat crazy Battles by a quarter of an hour. I'll tell you all after the 
lawyer comes. There are some further steps to be taken at once.” 

“Where is this reckless plunger now?” asked Wainwright. 

“He may be on the Honolulu steamer. He may have caught a 
coasting vessel running out: there are tugs always watching for such 
sudden fittings,” said May. “Or,” and his voice grew grave, “he 
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may be found in the scrubby bushes of the Park sand-hills with a ball 
through his head.” 

The merriest dinner-table in the city that memorable night was pre- 
sided over by Constance Lee. Commander Wainwright observed that 
the beautiful widow showered all her attentions on her guests and was 
frankly solicitous for the two who wore the blue and gold. Handsome 
Harry chuckled inwardly : “ Keeps Phil for the last morsel. I can go 
to sea now. Jam not needed here any longer.” With equal fatherly 
interest in Basil Goodloe, who was assiduously watching over Anita, 
the commander was careful not to obtrude himself. 

“ Ah! I knew Havens would find him,” remarked May, as Mrs. 
Lee handed him a telegram marked “ Immediate :” 

“ Will be with you at ten. Am now at bank.—Westervelt.” 

When the toast to the health of the gallant commander of the 
Ranger brought the blushes to Harry Wainwright’s cheeks, he drank 
in reply, “To our next merry meeting,” and added, “ Why do you not 
take a cruise in your beautiful boat, madam ?” 

“T retain it only because of the interest Mr. Lee always had in the 
growing yacht club. The Halycon was finished too late for his enjoy- 
ment. I cannot bear to ask Captain Warner to sell her, he was so 
proud when he built her, and predicted then that she would be the 
ocean queen of the Pacific. I had hoped to have the Halycon take the 
blue pennant away from the fleet this year. But all that is now im- 
possible. Still, Captain Warner has offered me a full price for her as 
a sealer.or otter-hunting schooner. I cannot bring myself to see the 
beautiful racer make her first voyage for mere dollars. She is Warner’s 
pet: he says she will outstrip anything under sail in the West.” 

Basil Goodloe’s hand clasped May’s arm as he asked, “‘ Would you 
charter her to me, madam, for a six months’ cruise?” The eyes of 
Pauline Delmar and her daughter were fixed on the laughing hostess, 
who hesitated. 

“Commander Goodloe,” she said, archly, “I do not let pleasure- 
craft. No, sir: I refuse to accept money for the fleet sea-racer’s first 
voyage. I will end her to you, if you will allow me, but she shall not 
be bargained for.” 

“ But the risk, the inconvenience to you, madam! Can I accept 
such a favor? It will, however, place Mrs. Delmar and Miss Anita 
under lifelong obligation to you. It’s the very thing. Just the boat 
for us. She has all the legal yacht privileges ?” 

“T will give you a letter to Captain Warner, who is now heart and 
soul bound up in seeing her speed tested. He has built a hundred fliers 
at his yard at Benicia, and he will give you his advice and every assist- 
ance.” 

The three men were exchanging nods. “Just the place to fit her 
out, near the navy-yard. Who is this Captain Warner, madam? Is 
he reliable?” 

“ He was a trusted business associate of my husband. He is inter- 
ested in South Sea, Arctic, and Mexican trade, as well as sealing, hunt- 
ing, and Siberian adventures. He is the recognized Pacific authority 
on yachts, yachting, and all aquatic matters. My husband used to say 
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that when the old sea-dog was not building or sailing ships he spent 
half his leisure frolicking in the water. He’s a quaint, bluff old char- 
acter, rich, powerful, unpretentious, and a Yankee of the Yankees. He 
knows every sailor on the coast, and every inch of shore from Singa- 
pore to New York.” 

“Decidedly he is worth a visit,” mused Goodloe. There was a 
general interest in his decision. ‘I may accept your kindness, Mrs. 
Lee, but I fear that you will regard me as an enemy if I should take 
my friend May away to command your beautiful boat.” 

Mrs, Lee started, and a bright flush dyed her lovely cheek. All 
eyes were drawn to her. She was silent. A tender gleam from Anita 
Delmar’s eyes gave Goodloe new inspiration. “We would not leave 
here for several weeks, and if Mr. May was joined by these ladies in 
explaining our secret plan, you might forgive me.” 

Constance Lee’s voice trembled slightly, as she said, leading the 
way to the coffee-room, “ First the Sierra Morena must be safe, then 
you can borrow Mr. May. Does it take two captains to sail one yacht, 
commander ?” the lovely widow queried, flashing a searching glance at 
Goodloe. 

“T think there is no other man than May who could do your swift 
vessel justice in her maiden cruise. What say you, Phil, to ploughing 
the blue water once more ?” 

“Tam at Mrs. Lee’s orders for the present,” slowly answered the 
object of these negotiations. : 

“ Ah! then, if you have very good reasons, I may lend you both 
the boat and Mr. May,” laughed Constance, as the fair owners of the 
fabled Yaqui mine added their gentle entreaties. 





. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PHIL MAY AS A FINANCIER. 


“ TELL us now of the day’s excitement on the street,” said the Lady 
of the Sierra Morena. Her cheeks were crimson. 

May was glad of the change of topic. ‘ May I speak freely ?” he 
asked, inclining his head to the hostess. 

“Certainly,” she answered. “ All that is true will be in the morn- 
ing journals, with fabulous additions. I would like to be enlightened 
a little before Judge Westervelt comes.” 

“Tt appears that a decision of the Nevada courts has enabled stock- 
holders, at last, to have access to the deep levels of the mines, hitherto 
shut off by the leading magnates. The great bonanza was at once 
traced into the Sierra Morena, and the first visit of five agreed-on ex- 
perts proved that your co-partners (the great firm) knew of it and had 
been working for months to gather in all the loose stock out, yours 
alone excepted. The news set Virginia City simply wild. The usual 
tactics of delaying telegrams would not do. Orders to buy at any price 
were poured in by the thousand. No one thought this great find would 
burst on the public so soon. The dominant firm had depressed the 
stock only to gather it in. My one ‘outing,’ by fate’s decree, occurred 
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on this very day. The men at Virginia City, who had been guarded 
in the mines and kept from communication, spoke freely now. The 
moment when Sierra Morena was called, the Board broke into a pan- 
demonium. Its price jumped from thirty-five dollars a share to seven 
hundred and eighty in the call. The excitement was so great that the 
whole detective force and reserve police, in plain clothes, were put on 
duty at the Exchange.* The scene has never been equalled here in 
wild intensity of excitement. Havens, finding the office besieged by a 
mob, took instant action and sent for me, with orders to bring me off 
on a tug.” 

“ Where was Battles?” said Mrs. Lee. Her eyes were lit with an 
eager fire. 

“ He missed half the morning Board. His second broker handled 
the list. Havens tells me he rushed in, when the call was over, to the 
office, went to the vault, and was then driven rapidly to his bank. I 
did not see him then: I arrived only half an hour before the afternoon 
call. Battles was still at the bank. I followed your private instruc- 
tions, and ten minutes before the afternoon Board I re-entered the 
office. Havens was en guard at the vault. He had our two porters 
with loaded revolvers by his side. I had ordered that no one but 
Battles should have access to the securities. Yours were in a special 
burglar-proof compartment, you remember, Mrs. Lee ?” 

The fair mistress of the great mansion nodded in silence : her bosom 
was heaving. She motioned for May to continue. 

“Our office was filled with a crowd of madmen. The policemen 
fought my way back to the vault. Then Havens whispered to me that 
Battles was short fifteen hundred shares of Sierra Morena, which he 
had sold days before, for a mere turn of a dollar a share, at thirty. 
Bank messengers, brokers, and our leading customers were clamoring 
and flourishing their delivery orders.” 

“ And did Battles come back from the bank?” Mrs. Lee queried. 

“ He was forced in, through a lane cleared finally, and called for 
me. They would not let us talk in secret. I think he would have 
been mobbed had he lingered.” 

“ And the rest?” Mrs. Lee eagerly demanded. 

“The rest I can tell only to you, in presence of Judge Westervelt,” 
said May, bowing respectfully. 

“ What will be the sequel ?’ Goodloe inquired. 

“ Hundreds of men ruined forever, brokers swamped by the dozen, 
banks cleared of their surplus, and the Juggernaut of the Nevada 
Bank will roll over a thousand more victims,” was May’s answer. 

“ But the Sierra Morena has then a wonderful intrinsic value?” 
Wainwright asked, gazing at the young millionairess. 

“Certainly,” said May, looking Mrs. Lee firmly in the face, “ but 
the present craze has carried it up to the discounted value of every cube 
of dark greasy ore in its narrow quartz-pinched bed under Mount 
Davidson. Besides, the Nevada Bank people must have this one large 
block of stock to play the public with.” 

“T don’t exactly understand,” Mrs. Lee murmured, with a glance 
at May at once an entreaty and a command. , 
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“Tt is easy to see, Mrs. Lee, that the mine is enormously rich. 
The bonanza barons wish to toy with the public as a cat plays with a 
mouse. They must retain control always; and yet, to have stock to 
throw in and out, so as to make it fluctuate from four to eight hun- 
dred dollars every week, they must buy out your interest. Throwing 
it on the open board, you could break the market at their highest 
figures. As you own it, you can feed it out either to them or to the 
public at the highest price. If you break the market to-morrow, they 
will lose two dollars to your one. It will pay them, therefore, to buy 
your whole holding.” 

“Can they do so, and pay for it?” said Goodloe, in wonder. 

“They opened the Nevada Bank with ten millions in solid gold coin 
in sight of the public,” May quietly replied. 

“ And you tell me that these four money kings five years ago 
were unknown men?” said Wainwright. 

“They were in modest obscurity,” May cautiously answered. 

“Tt beggars belief,” cried the officer. “A wonder of the world !” 

“Do you advise me to sell at once?” said Constance Lee, gazing at 
her new employee. 

“ Judge Westervelt !” announced the butler, as a swarthy-faced man 
of sixty-five entered the grand hall with the indefatigable Havens. 

“Ask him. Let him decide. He is the only man whom the 
bonanza kings fear,” May whispered, as Mrs. Lee rose to meet her 

uest. 
a Let my carriage wait,” cried the old judge’s ringing voice. “ Ah, 
no, my dear madam,” said the man of law, pressing the hand of his 
fairest client. “I have to work all night at the office, on bank papers. 
I can give you but just half an hour. I will now ask you and Mr. 
May to join me at once in the library. Time presses.” 

The nervous exhaustion of the great lawyer was his excuse for in- 
dulging in a strong cigar as he leaned back with closed eyes, listening, 
in the recesses of a huge leather chair, to May’s recital of the day’s 
events at the office. From the grand salon came the refrain of Anita 
Delmar’s glorious voice, thrilling with the love which she dared not 
yet show before her parent. As Westervelt sank in his chair, he said, 
“Give me your stock certificates.” Mrs. Lee handed the old advocate 
a packet. “Twenty-one, twenty-two; good!” he muttered, as he 
finished counting the separate certificates. “And all endorsed to 
Philip May, Trustee. When did you endorse these?” said Westervelt. 

“Since I came here to-night,” answered the young widow. 

“ But how, in God’s name, did you get it out of the bank?” said 
Westervelt, springing to his feet. ‘ What terms did they make with 
you? 

“T don’t understand you, judge,” faltered Constance, frightened at 
his manner, and casting an appealing glance at May, who stood with 
folded arms, regarding them. 

“This stock was pledged at a quarter of three to secure Battles’s 
daily overdraft at the Bank of Colorado. Cashier Alvin told me so at 
the club, for Battles had taken his other collaterals away at noon to 
break up some large certificates to meet the rush. His account was 
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over eight hundred thousand dollars short when the bank clock marked 
three to-day. God knows what to-morrow will bring forth. How 
did you get it out? I have an offer of seven hundred and ninety 
dollars a share for it from Flood. But dare I tell him that you own 
it now? He would take it to-night!” The lawyer was breathless 
with anxiety. 

. “The bank never had that stock,” May calmly said, as the lawyer 

and his client gazed, open-eyed, at him. 

“Tell me all quickly,—quick !” cried Westervelt, seizing his arm. 

“T always feared Ned Battles. I knew for the last month he had 
pledged his customers’ stocks at the Bank of Colorado to get huge daily 
loans. When I found the bank seals on this envelope, I knew that 
he had broken his trust and taken Mrs. Lee’s stock out of the vault. 
As much as a week ago, I removed this stock and filled the envelope 
with some White Pine wildcat, worth a dollar a ton. It was easy for 
me to get Ned Breeze to seal the package again over there. I told him 
the seal was broken: so it was. I placed Mrs. Lee’s stock in my own 
tin box. Now, when I raced from the wharf to-day, I took my own 
lock-box out and put it in my desk for fear of some attachment or 
trouble. When Havens told me Battles was at the bank, I slipped 
_out, with this envelope in my pocket. At two-fifteen I presented to the 
secretary of the Sierra Morena Mrs. Lee’s order to put all her stock 
in one certificate in my name as trustee. I showed him every share, 
and filed the positive order which she wrote on the Ranger. Now, 
judge, the transfer certificate is signed and sealed, in the secretary’s safe, 
and the date 2.20 is also entered on the transfer book.” 

“ Duped, by heaven! Battles pledged the worthless packet, then ?” 
the lawyer yelled. 

“Most certainly,” said May. 

“How did he get it?” gasped Westervelt, fumbling with his watch. 

“He dashed in at half-past two and demanded of me the opening 
of the vault,” May replied. “I was his mere employee. When I 
saw him, panting and red-eyed, open Mrs. Lee’s box, I said, quietly, 
‘Battles, that’s the dishonor line. You have no right to touch that 
box without Mrs. Lee’s positive orders, given after full knowledge. 
You know that she is out of town.’ ‘Get out of this vault! You are 
discharged! You are a dead man if you are here in one minute,’ he 
hissed. I handed him my keys without a word, walked to the cashier 
and drew a quarter of a month’s salary, and then came to the Occidental 
Hotel with Havens, who brought my tin box over in his bank port- 
manteau. Mrs. Lee’s Sierra Morena has never left my hands to-day. 
I’m now a gentleman at large.” 

Springing to Constance Lee’s side, Judge Westervelt said, “ Thank 
him for saving your fortune, and doubling it too! Will you sell to 
Flood at seven ninety? I?ll take Havens and the carriage and bring 
his lawyer over here. It’s the one chance of a life.” 

The silence was oppressive. May could almost hear his own heart 
beat. 

“You can’t fight the Nevada Bank, my dear lady, at long range, 
They will give you gold bullion mint receipts now for the money, 
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They have four million lying there in twenties, coined for the rush they 
alone knew would come.” 

“ What do you say, Philip?” the lovely woman asked, as she slowly 
raised her eyes to his face. 

“If my poor services have won your confidence, I beg you to sell 
this,»very night,” he said, almost solemnly. 

“You can go to Mr. Flood. There’s my hand on it. We will 
await your return in the drawing-room,” was the widow’s fiat. 

“J will be back in an hour,” the lawyer replied, “and I will bring 
four of the Safe Deposit patrolmen to watch here till morning. I wish 
this closed up before the two banks lock horns. Battles, I suppose, 
turned a hundred thousand or so into gold notes and is safe on the high 
seas. Remember, now, both of you, not a word to a soul after this 
without my sanction.” 

The old lawyer’s hurry shamed his years. Depositary of a thou- 
sand secrets, the dawn would see him, dull-eyed and waxen-faced, still 
toiling to prepare the great bank’s gigantic moves of the next day. 

Constance Lee’s face was lit with a shy and happy smile as she 
approached Goodloe, who with an improvised drawing-table was now 
giving sketches of the movements of his proposed jaunt with the 
Halcyon. 

“T think, commander, that I will trust the yacht to Mr. May as 
my representative, and a sea-trip will do him good, while the Battles 
failure will be a seven days’ wonder.” 

“Will you then give me a letter to Captain Warner, madam,” 
said Goodloe, “and one to your yacht-keeper? We will see them early 
to-morrow. Wainwright and I and the ladies have already planned 
out the whole cruise.” 

“We have been busy too,” smiled May. 

“ Most certainly,” said the woman who had just sold a “slice of 
the great bonanza.” May watched her gliding towards the library as 
if she were “a dream of a summer night.” 

“ Don’t you know any man here who is familiar with Sonora and 
Chihuahua?” broke in Goodloe, ruthlessly brushing away May’s pre- 
occupation. 

“Just the man! Fred Bligh ; he represented the Bank of Colorado 
in unearthing the great diamond swindle. And, by the way, there is 
old Professor Hackmuller, of Heidelberg, who went down there with 
him. They came out by Guaymas,—had special passports from the 
city of Mexico,—and Hackmuller is now working away at some land 
colonization schemes down there.” 

“Can we see them soon ?” persisted Goodloe. 

“Why, certainly. Fred Bligh rooms at the Occidental. He is a 
regular at the California Theatre. ' I’]] have him and the professor at 
dinner to meet you in my rooms to-morrow night,” May answered, his 
eyes lighting up as Mrs. Lee returned with two letters. 

Bowing his thanks, Goodloe resumed, “ Now, Wainwright, if you 
will make your invitation to us good, we will run down with these 
ladies to Guaymas. That will give the yacht a breezer, and we will 
find out all her paces.” 
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“You shall have the run of the Ranger. I can lend you my 
steam launch, or give you a tow up the gulf, and will try and make it 
pleasant for you at the Mexican ports.” Wainwright was in high 
feather. 

It was late when Judge Westervelt returned, accompanied by a 
grave-faced representative of the “ Four Kings of the West.” In fif- 
teen minutes the transfer of the shares was effected. Constance Lee 
never knew that in the hour and a half of Westervelt’s absence the 
records and office of the Sierra Morena had been examined, and May’s 
story confirmed. Three directors of the hostile Bank of Colorado, 
hastily summoned by the captain of detectives, had also broken the 
seals of Ned Battles’s deposit, to find there only worthless scraps. 

Fifty eager policemen were already scouring the great sleepless city 
in search of the absconding criminal bankrupt. Guarded by two men, 
the lawyers departed, and an impromptu camp in the anteroom held 
the patrolmen watching the simple slips of certified mint receipts which 
called for a million seven hundred thousand dollars. 

“T can get you Sub-Treasury certificates to-morrow, madam,” 
said Judge Westervelt, as he seized his hat and cloak. ‘“ Be kind 
enough to remain at home every moment to-morrow. I’ll take Mr. 
Havens with me. He is mine after this; I’]] make a career for him. 
He shall be a lawyer.” ; 

The messmates were not loath to depart, for the morrow called 
Wainwright to the duties of his departure, and Goodloe, with May, 
was eager to arrange the maiden cruise of the Halcyon. 

“T have the power of attorney, all properly executed,” said Con- 
stance, as she bade her faithful knight adieu. ‘You will come to- 
morrow at breakfast? I may need your advice. You are my man of 
business now.” She spoke timidly. 

“ Your certificates are in your own name, Mrs. Lee,” answered her 
lover, grown strangely diffident also. 

“‘ My business will demand your future care,” she answered. 

Three loving women sat late that night in fullest confidences, and 
when the Ranger steamed out proudly to sea at three o’clock the next 
day the Halcyon spread her white wings for the first time, in escort to the 
Heads, with her dainty mistress standing beside Philip May at the helm. 





CHAPTER V. 
IN MEXICAN WATERS. 


“ THERE'S Point Concepcion, Basil,” said Captain Phil May, as he 
handed Goodloe his binoculars, one bright sunny morning a month 
after the memorable crash on Pine Street. 

“ All right, Mr. Navigator: ’ll take your word for it. I’m only 
a passenger.” It was daybreak, and the sun was throwing shafts of 
gold into the fleecy pearly mists of the Santa Barbara Channel. 

The saucy Halcyon was stealing along under jib, foresail, and main- 
sail, and the leaden waters scarcely rippled as she swept onward like 
an ocean bird. 
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“ Ah, yes, I was right: there they are.” And May pointed to the 
three jutting peaks of San Miguel, Santa es and Santa Cruz, rising 
on the starboard bow. “I think after decks are washed I’ll crack on 
all sail and see what the flier will do by the patent log. Here’s the 
world’s one course for a sea-race.” 

While Captain May gave some orders to a mate whom he addressed 
as Mr. Lake, Goodloe bared his brawny chest and enjoyed a dozen 
buckets of fresh crisp sea-water tossed over his whipcord-muscled 
torso by the sailors. 

“ You are a bright one, Basil!” laughed May, as the two sat down 
on a hatch-combing to enjoy their coffee and hard- ‘tack. “ Ev ery jack- 
tar here can see your trade-mark anchors and American flag. You 
don’t need the tattooing to give your character away.” 

“ Well, I am only a mysterious passenger,” replied Goodloe. “I 
wonder how old Captain Warner raked up such a fine crew. They 
are splendid fellows; just the gang I would pick for any dare-devil 
dash. Now, take your mates. Obed Lake is a deep one. Jorgensen 
has the viking daring, and that pearl-fisher chap Diego, the pilot, is a 
freebooter all over. He has the devil’s own eyes. Can you trust them ? 
They are a suspicious-looking lot, but sailors every inch.” 

“T’ll watch them well, and trust them gingerly,” said May. 
“Harry has promised to give me a good man or two, whose time will 
run out in the Gulf. Besides, Fred Bligh and the professor are well 
established there now.—Let us have breakfast for the ladies at eight 
bells sharp,” said May to the steward. “T’ll give the Halcyon a run. 
This breeze will be all she needs.” 

Clad in his yachting reefer, Phil May was braced to his old form, 
and the mahogany brown began to tint his cheeks once more. 

“Will you stand out for Cape St. Lucas?” questioned Goodloe, 
now enjoying a morning cheroot and lying at ease stretched in a long 
Japanese chair. 

“‘T shall run into San Diego harbor, Basil,” answered the rehabili- 
tated sailor. ‘ You see, one week at Monterey set all the society re- 
porters’ pens at work. Mrs. Lee’s cruise with her friends has spread the 
fame of the Halcyon abroad. Now, when she took the train for San 
Francisco she told me that Judge Westervelt wished me to run into 
San Diego. The two great banks have patched up the Battles trouble 
to save the market. All looks clear. But I might be needed for some 
explanations, I am glad to be away until the lame ducks are all 
gathered up.” 

“Tt was a struggle to the death for that mine,” mused Goodloe. 
“TI wonder if we shall have such a battle. Where did your old 
employer hide himself?” 

“No one knows,” said May, slowly. “TI hope he is not in Mexico. 
Battles is desperate and cunning. We should have trouble to mislead 
him. If he had as much character as quickness, he would be-a Napo- 
leon of finance. I am glad Mrs. Lee thinks of going to Europe for a 
year or two, if your mission succeeds. You will be wise, should you 
rescue Pesquiera or get him and a part of the treasure, to let the rest 
lie for a year or two. Mrs. Lee would be protected from all schemers 
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with the Delmar family abroad. Battles would never dare to worry 
her. There’s extradition with France.” 

“And you?” Goodloe said, quietly, looking at the emancipated 
stock-operator. 

“T think that Fred Bligh and Hackmuller can establish close rela- 
tions with Marquez. You see, Bligh has the prestige of his relations 
with Senator Warren, who owns nearly all the Bank of Colorado stock 
now. He has letters from Janson & Co., the great Mexican shippers, 
and Senator Warren will back him in any mining purchases, I will 
cast my lot in with them, if Bligh wishes. Hackmuller says that if 
Marquez can be persuaded to let him open the Yaqui country he can 
make us all rich. Fred is a splendid host. He will capture Marquez. 
Harry Wainwright has a national vessel to give us a theatre to work 
on Marquez’s love of official display. By heaven, we must succeed ! 
Someway we must open communication with Pesquiera. There may 
be a fortune for me: lying under the purple peaks of Sonora.” May 
was strangely eager. 

“ And you will not remain as manager of Mrs. Lee’s estate?” said 
Goodloe, earnestly. 

“Tt would only be a daily torture. If I cannot meet her on equal 
terms, I prefer to worship her at a distance.—Here are the ladies,” 

Both the young men stood, cap in hand, before Pauline Delmar and 
her beautiful daughter. 

“ And was the rocking of the cradle of the deep as delightful as 
before?” said Goodloe, gayly. 

“ Every day is a sunny dream. I was never so happy in my life,” 
‘eried Anita Delmar, as, leaning on Goodloe’s arm, she drank in the 
beauty of the scene. 

On the port side, nestling under its crags, the white-walled city of 
Santa Barbara gleamed as fair as Amalfi or Sorrento. The yacht 
leaped along under a stiffening breeze, and the roses of the fair girl’s 
cheeks blushed redder under the wooing breeze from the bewitching 
vale of Santa Barbara. 

“ You should be a sailor’s bride,” said May, gazing in frank admira- 
tion. A blank look of conscious guilt spread over Goodloe’s face, 
giving way to laughter as the steward announced breakfast, with a 
flourish, for “ eight bells” was musically clanging from the foks’le. 

“ Love can wait, breakfast shall not,” merrily replied the maid. 

When the servants had withdrawn, Pauline Delmar asked May, 
“ Are we going on well in our voyage?” Her eyes were anxious. 

“T have to spend two days at San Diego, Mrs. Delmar, and a week 
after that you shall lie behind Pajaros Island, in sight of your cld 
home, and in face of your enemy. Are you sure that Marquez does 
not know you ?” 

“T am positive,” replied the stately widow. ‘ He was in Spain 
when I visited Guaymas, and I have never met him. It is sixteen 
years since I left Mexico, and we lived in the interior.” 

“Do not fret at our delay at San Diego,” said May. “The arch- 
bishop wished two weeks for his letters to reach Pesquiera, that he 
might know of friends at hand. Wee will have every local bit of news 
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waiting us, for Wainwright promised me to wait at Guaymas till we 
arrive. His surveying season does not begin fora month. Be patient, 
my friend, and trust to our lucky star.” There were no longer any 
secrets between them as to the quest. Even Harry Wainwright now 
felt that the shadowy Mexican mine might prove a solid reality. 

When the ladies rejoined their companions, the decks of the Halcyon 
were thronged with the entire crew. At their stations, the men showed 
the man-o’-war’s discipline enforced by Captain May, who, sextant in 
hand, stood on the quarter-deck. The wind was stiffening. 

“ There’s the Morro Rock, and we will try a hundred miles against 
time,” cried May, as he signalled his sailing-master to make all sail. 
Obed -Lake’s men darted into the rigging, and five minutes later the 
Halcyon was buried under a cloud of snowy canvas. Her taper bow- 
sprit strained under its working sails and a great balloon jib gracefully 
swelling under the breeze. 

“Fifteen knots, by Jove, Basil! She’s the queen of the sea,” 
cried May, breaking in on Goodloe’s day-dream. 

Goodloe sprang to his feet and consulted the patent log and his 
pocket chronometer. 

“T never saw any craft under canvas move like her. She is the 
‘Flying Halcyon,’ indeed.” 

As the long day wore on, the swift craft sped on to glide into the 
evening glow of star-lit Southern skies. 

In a merry group, the comrades of the quest noted the general com- 
motion on the.decks of a San-Francisco-bound Mexican steamer now 
passing. Crowds were gazing on the dainty water-witch. It was no 
marvel that the San Francisco journals, three days later, were filled 
with stories of the phantom schooner, a wondrous vision of ghostly 
nautical beauty and intimately related to the Flying Dutchman, that 
“ moved faster than any human-built craft.” 

Alone on the deck that night, Basil Goodloe walked with Anita 
Delmar. The racing sails were taken in, for the coming daylight would 
show them the sandy spit of San Diego Hook, with its curved breakers 
lapping the lonely beach trodden once by good Fray Junipero Serra. 

Below, by the cabin light, Mrs. Delmar and May talked long of 
their quest. The helmsman, a dark shadow at the wheel, hummed his 
sailor song, while the Haleyon swung along easily under working 
sails. 

The lookout at the prow, and Jorgensen, the blue-eyed viking, were 
alone on duty. The Scandinavian puffed a pipe and muttered, “If 
Lake had any nerve, what a race we could give the revenue cutters ! 
She’s the one craft of the world for an opium run.” And he dreamed 
of a blue-eved woman waiting for him afar, where the wild Baltic 
lashed the Swedish shores. He plotted and schemed in silence, biding 
his time. 

When the late good-nights were spoken, Captain May bade his fair 
charges prepare for two days on shore. “The last safe chance we shall 
have for mail and telegraph is here at San Diego. Your letters will be 
in waiting, as-Mrs. Lee arranged, perhaps even telegrams from the 
archbishop or from Paris. Don’t be astonished if you see a change of 
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toilet in our water queen. I shall put Goodloe in command as your 
Mentor, and the Bishop of San Diego will offer you entertainment at 
the convent. Remember, you are Mrs. and Miss Woodford.” 

Before the cutter had landed Goodloe and his charges next morn- 
ing, a dozen nimble ship-carpenters were busy on the sloping decks of 
the Halcyon. 

“Tt is astonishing,” said Gocdloe, as the party sat together on the 
eve of departure in a room at the old convent, “the power of the 
Church.” In his hand two cipher telegrams, carefully translated by a 
reverend diocesan secretary, told him that Wainwright and his com- 
panions were safe at Guaymas, and that the waiting prisoner was now 
aware of the coming help. 

“ Are you ready now for your voyage, ladies?” asked May. - “The 
tide serves, and we will go on board to-night. If your farewells are 
said, you ‘will be a hundred miles toward Cape St. Lucas before your, 
sleep is broken.” 

“T can think of nothing more,” said Goodloe. “Our mail will go 
to the navy agent, under official seal. We have exchanged telegrams 
with our San Francisco allies. I am ready.” 

“So am I,” eagerly said the newly-named Mrs. Woodford. “ My 
Paris banker cables the successful sale of the pearls. Vargas and Cap- 
tain Delmar write me that the great house of Dupuy Fréres ‘has been 
notified to honor all the drafts of Commander Basil Goodloe. U.S.N. 
So, as no one will dare to question you, we are ready for our Mexican 
operations.” “ 

Half an hour after the party reached the schooner, the dashing of 
water against the yacht’s quarter lulled both-mother and daughter into 
a peaceful slumber. In the fore cabin, Philip May pressed to his lips 
a letter from Constance Lee. The sailor lover dreamed of a rosy 
future that night, for next his heart lay the lines traced by his lady’s 
hand, “I shall bless the day which brings you back to me, my brave 
true guardian ;” and the precious letter’s Jast words were, “ Your 
Constance.” 

Goodloe walked the deck, on watch, till Obed Lake had safely made 
his offing. He little dreamed, as he hummed “ Larboard Watch,” that 
Jorgensen, a constant shadow of the sailing-master, was whispering to 
the chief officer, not five yards away, “If you will listen to me, this 
cruise will lead you on to a fortune.” 

But the dainty Halcyon, true and stanch, fled away southward. 

“T cannot understand it, Captain May,” said Mrs. Delmar, as she 
gazed around, when she first graced the deck next day. The sea was 
leaden, a heavy swell was rolling, and the salt spray sprinkled the 
widow’s cheek. “It looks like another boat.” 

May enjoyed the lady’s surprise, and laughed at Anita’s astonish- 
ment. The glowing girl was appealing to her lover (the one authority !) 
for explanation. . 

“ Madame, this is now the sealing schooner Constance,” replied the 
ex-officer, doffing his cap. Her graceful yacht bowsprit had given way 
to a mere pilot-boat bow, the tapering topmasts were no longer whip- 
ping the air, four whale-boats hung securely lashed to the quarter 
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davits, and with triumph May aided the astonished passengers to peep 
over and gaze on the dark-green hull. 

“No one could recognize her now,” said Mrs. Delmar. 

“T am proud to say I am a very fair ship-carpenter,” replied May. 
“ And the name Constance replaces the gilt star and scroll Halcyon.” 
A substantial deck-house amidships completed the transformation. 

“T took out new custom-house papers as owner, and my clearance 
for a fishing and trading cruise, yesterday, while you wandered with 
the nuns under the old grape-trellises of the Mission. Pray betray no 
surprise before the crew.” 

Five days later the lookout sang out, “ Pajaros Island dead ahead.” 
The four conspirators were grouped at the rail, for safely past the 
frowning Cape St. Lucas, through tropical storms, under the sheen of 
sheet lightning, the Constance had reached the haven. 

The “ vermilion sea,” its pearl-bearing depths traversed by shoals 
of hungry sharks, lay as silent and lone below its purpled eastern 
shores as when stout Ximenes first piloted La Concepcion over its wide 
expanse under the mandates of Charles V. That iron soldier, Her- 
nando Cortez, with prophetic greed, dreamed of the golden rifts whence 
were smelted the treasures he wrung from captive Montezuma. 

There was a suppressed anxiety burning in the bosoms of the 
friends as Diego, the pilot, guided the beautiful racer into the island- 
hidden harbor. Prudence and precaution were now as second nature 
to each bearer of the dangerous secret of the quest. 

Goodloe watched over the lovely maid of Guaymas, as her eyes were 
fixed on her natal land. Round the lovers 


All was hushed and dark, 
No sound except the sobbing bay, 

No light, save when some phosphor spark 
Flashed upward in the spray. 


As the sea-tossed boat swung into the circular harbor, the three 
peaks of Trinidad towered over the star-lit waters whereon the black 
hull of the Ranger lay at rest, the lights gleaming from her open ports. 
Friends were near. 

“Remember all we risk,—our lives, our love, our future,” said 
Goodloe, as he kissed the trembling girl’s lips. For while the flag of 
their country floated from the cruiser near, they could hear across the 
water the hoarse call of the Mexican sentry, the minion of cruel Mar- 
quez. The new governor had already christened the Plaza de les Armas 
with innocent blood. 

As the anchor rattled down, and the sails rasped slowly to their 
rest, the ladies, casting a glance at the old fort, with its two moles, and 
the low scattered town, sought their cabin. For on the deck Captain 
Philip May was now busied answering the questions of the mestizo 
port boarding officer. 

In half an hour the papers were vised and the formalities were at 
an end. 

“We are now free to land at daybreak,” said May, his brow grave 
with the responsibilities of the moment. 
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“ Boat coming alongside, sir, from the man-o’-war,” reported Sail- 
ing-Master Obed Lake, thrusting his crafty face down the companion- 
way. 
um a few moments the merry visage of Commander Harry Wain- 
wright gladdened the sight of the now anxious women. They met 
with carefully restrained joy. 

He pressed the ladies’ hands, and whispered, with a glance at the 
open stair, “All is right. Fred Bligh and the jolly old professor have 
a comfortable nest ready for you. Ill send my own launch and land 
you with due ceremony. Shall it be eight o’clock? You can send the 
baggage over in your whale-boat. I?ll tow it ashore. We can break- 
fast in my cabin and safely have a private talk. Il have Bligh and 
Hackmuller there. The old German is a jewel. Remember, walls 
have ears: we are now in Mexico. I won’t linger to-night. I don’t 
dare to take either of you over this evening: it would look too 
familiar. For suspicion these Mexicans beat the world.” 

With warm salutations, the young commander sprang into his boat 
and was gone. As his cutter pulled away, he called out, “See that 
your anchor’s fast, Phil. It comes on to blow suddenly here often.” 

“Send me Diego, Captain Lake,” sharply said May, as he swept 
the sky with anxious glance. 

“‘He’s gone on shore with the port captain’s boat, sir,” said the 
sailing-master, shuffling his feet uneasily. 

“Without my permission!” May was coldly indignant. “Send 
him to me the moment he returns, Any man who leaves this craft 
without permission shall never touch this deck again. Don’t forget in 
future, sir.” There was an ugly ring in May’s stern accents. 

“ He said his wife was on shore here, sir,” muttered Lake. Pausing 
at the foremast, as he walked forward, Lake clinched his fist. “ Dll 
have the secret of this cruise yet!” The implied censure decided the 
wavering traitor. 

While May concealed his uneasiness, Diego, the pilot, was seated 
on shore in the port office, cronying with the arrogant boarding official. 
“TI can’t make it out, Estrada, whether smuggling, revolution, or 
mining trip, but the boat is handled for some Gringo scheme. The 
Yankees are all thieves,” the ruffian concluded, draining his aguardiente. 

“Good, my old compadre. You have done well. Now get back 
at once. You can say you wished to get the port orders and send word 
to your wife. I will telegraph to Mazatlan for La Democrata to- 
morrow, and we will watch this strange craft. It’s easy to seize her, 
and you know the pearl fisheries, eh? We can do a private turn.” 

“Splendid !” said Diego, seizing his sombrero. “ And the boat is 
swifter than the west wind in its flight. She can outsail even La 
Democrata under full steam.” 

“Tl put a prize crew on her and clap the Yankees in irons. I 
will see Governor Marquez to-morrow. Adios, mi amigo!” 

The mongrel crew bent to their oars. Diego, in feigned repentance, 
was soon giving every aid to the selection of a snug holding-ground, 
and May forgot his first suspicions. 

The sleepers in the two cabins of the Constance were awakened by 
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the morning gun of the Ranger and the bugle notes calling the blue- 
jackets from their hammocks. May and Goodloe, alert and anxious, 
caught a glimpse of Anita Delmar’s face, as the maiden’s uneasy 
slumbers gave way to her desire to see the theatre of the impending 
drama. 

Yes, there it lay, the squalid old town in the centre of a mountain- 
rimmed cup. Far to the north, the Tetas de Calve towered in air, 
and to the southward Cape Haro boldly closed the sweep of Cochues 
beach. 

Around that rock lay the wild land. of the Yaquis and the mystic 
mine. Somewhere in the rocky amphitheatre before her lay hidden 
the fabulous golden treasure of the dead partners. Startled by the 
crowded canoes filled with swarthy fruit- and pearl-shell peddlers, the 
ladies kept below, under guard of the maid, the steward, and sleek 
Ah Sam, the Chinese cook, an old man-o’-war’s servant. 

Within an hour the four friends were seated in Harry Wainwright’s 
hospitable cabin, safe behind the guns of the Ranger, and the launch 
lay alongside the Constance, where the baggage was being loaded under 
the eyes of Basil Goodloe’s servant. 

“Bligh and Hackmuller will come on board in two hours,” said 
the commander, “and if we have any private matters to discuss, let us 
conclude them before then.” The sentry at the cabin door cut off all 
listeners. “This is the only safe place of conference, and it will not 
do to assemble here alone too often. I have a plan.” 

“ What is it ?” cried the guests. 

*T shall disarm Governor Marquez by giving him an official lun- 
cheon here. I will have Bligh and the professor as chief guests to 
meet him. You can be mere minor luminaries. While they draw 
him out, you can gradually make his acquaintance, and learn to be on 
your guard. I have already overwhelmed him with deferential courte- 
sies. I do not wish him to think I have any special interest in your 
boat. Can’t you send her away on a cruise of a few days?” 

“Tam afraid to trust her with Lake,” May replied. “ Mrs. Lee 
is attached to this last toy of her husband’s fancy. Besides, our outfit 
of guns, ammunition, and trading goods might excite suspicion.” 

“Phil, I can fix all that,” said Wainwright, with ready wit. “I 
wish to set ujp some beacons for sounding-lines. 1] send a boat’s crew 
and Ensign Crowninshield and run her up and down for a week. He 
can take the launch. It will save getting up steam on the cruiser. 
a your boat will besafe. They will think I have hired her for my 
work. 

“Good !” replied May and Goodloe in a breath. “ Now for your 
discoveries here. What is the present status ?” 

The ladies, glancing from the ports at the old fort knocked to 
pieces by the Dale in the Mexican war, could see the motley garrison 
proudly parading under their gold-bedizened officers. The enemy 
were near and alert. 

“Governor Marquez is busied with pompous local display, sly 
intrigue, and forcing the merchants to disgorge by means of the sale 
of custom-house certificates. He has Mateo Pesquiera still carefully 
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guarded at the old castle at Ures, and has confiscated all his haciendas 
and portable property. He holds high state in the old government 
house on the Plaza. We waited here for your credentials before 
approaching the bishop. But Fred Bligh’s fame as a capitalist has 
preceded him. With his aid, queer old Professor Hackmuller has 
thoroughly reconnoitred the town, and is the centre of a local swarm of 
mine-sellers, land-bargainers, and stranded adventurers. As an easy- 
going prospector and traveller, Bligh freely mingles with all circles, and 
finds the chief rumor to be that Pesquiera will be brought to trial in 
the near future. His friends are disheartened, for there is a strong gar- 
rison of federal troops holding Ures to prevent his escape or release.” 

“Then our task is well-nigh hopeless,” Mrs. Delmar sighed. 

“Not at all,” said the buoyant Wainwright. “Do not forget that 
the bishop and Dolores Pesquiera are the real means of our final com- 
munication. Some way must be found to let the prisoner know that we 
are all on the ground, ready to act. We must learn his wishes, Then 
when we have located the hidden funds, and they are saved or properly 
watched, we can use stratagem, bribery, or cunning to help him person- 
ally. Ha! there are Bligh and the professor already. Now we will 
hear their final reports; and remember, none but ourselves must know 
of the treasures or the hidden mine. They only know till now that we 
wish to open communication with Pésquiera.” Wainwright was grave 
as he said to the ladies, ‘“ Your special duties for the afternoon are to 
meet Bishop Dominguez and Dolores Pesquiera. For us to approach 
that girl would be to throw suspicion on the whole party. But to-night 
we will assemble at your rooms, and you can give us your information. 
Marquez does not suspect the bishop of friendship for his prisoner. 
Above all, not one word of Spanish from either of your lips! Your 
safety rests on that. You will not be on the Ranger to-night. Be 
wary! Be wise!” 

A breeze of good humor came with the entrance of the two new- 
comers. Fred Bligh, dark, swarthy, deep-chested, with massive limbs 
and an easy drawling voice, was a veteran in intrigue and the roving 
Western life. In Professor Hackmuller’s pale blue eyes and simple 
Teutonic visage were seen the devotee of science and the quaintness of 
the German savant. Before the sun was at meridian, the ladies were 
mistresses of the local gossip of the whole revolution. The hour of 
action was near. 

“T am sorry to say that any plan of my going to Ures is futile,” 
concluded Bligh. “1 wished to examine some tempting mines there 
myself, but the road is infested with murderous brigands and discharged 
soldiers. Hackmuller and I must wait for the human débris of the 
revolution to clear away. And the professor is anxious to examine 
the ores and deposits of this rich state.” 

Goodloe raised his head from a deep trance of thought. “I have 
it. Let the professor and yourself announce a stay of some months, 
The rainy season is coming on. If he apparently opens a laboratory 
and assay-office, you could gain all the news in safety, and suspicion 
would be lessened. Your apparent occupation would disarm curiosity.” 

“Very good,” cried the delighted professor. “That is the best 
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“a 


ay and Mr. Goodloe free to open the serious approaches to the prison- 
cell of your friend.” 

“If you approve of our location, as soon as you are settled we will 
broach our plans of ore-examination and experimental work. It will 
give us a real character in their eyes,” added Fred Bligh. 

While the new-comers conferred with Mrs. Delmar, Commander 
Wainwright, walking the quarter-deck with Anita, whispered to her, - 
“Tam going to win the very first skirmish of your battle with floods 
of champagne at that luncheon.” 

“‘ How ?” the girl asked. 

“Tf you can get me a letter from this gentleman’s daughter, and a 
Latin credential from the bishop, I will wheedle this Marquez out of 
an escort to visit Ures. I can go and be back in eight days. If pluck 
or money will win their way to Pesquiera, I’ll reach him: my national 
character will put me beyond even Mexican suspicion.” 

“ Commander, you are an angel,” cried Anita. 


pan. And-we can quietly watch over the ladies here, leaving Mr. 





CHAPTER VI. 
LOOSENING PRISON CHAINS. 


It was three o'clock when Pauline Delmar’s foot first touched 
Mexican soil on her secret quest. The port captain, curious and sus- 
icious of the “Gringo” visit, eyed the widow askance as Professor 
ackmuller aided her to leave the Ranger’s launch. Beautiful Anita 
was in charge of a handsome middy, and Goodloe and Bligh carelessly 
busied themselves with the luggage towed in the schooner’s yawl. 

As the ladies entered a carriage, and two creaky ox-teams crawled 
up for the belongings which indicated a long stay, Captain Estrada 
flourished his gold-banded cap and was profuse in his compliments. 
The two ladies simply bowed and smiled, seeking the refuge of the 
waiting vehicle. The elder pointed to Bligh, who lounged up as a 
volunteer interpreter. ‘They speak no Spanish, captain,” said he, 
politely. Captain Estrada sighed and smiled in vain. 

“Friends of mine, Captain Estrada: Mrs. Woodford and her 
daughter. The lady may buy a rancho, and also join me in a mining 

urchase. She has great herds of cattle in Southern California.” 

“Ah! Very good! I have an uncle who has even now a rancho 
to sell,—fifty square leagues,” cried Estrada. His ready cupidity was 
excited. 

“Then you must show them every attention. I will be your inter- 
preter by and by.” 

It was not an hour after the ladies were ensconced in a com- 
fortable one-story masonry house, when Commander Wainwright, in 
full regalia, attended by two officers, arrived with due pomp, to in- 
vite Governor Marquez to a festival, the rumors of which convulsed 
Guaymas, - While the servants arranged Sefiora Woodford’s tempo- 
rary abode, Goodloe and May bustled about, settling themselves at 
Bligh and Hackmuller’s bachelor head-quarters. 

Voi. LIII.—80 
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A round of the few stores, a few inquiries for letters, carriage- 
horses, servants, and other travellers’ needs, set the gossips of the little 
town wildly agog. The great social lion of the hour, E] Comandante 
Wainwright, was punctiliously escorted to the strand by the governor 
and his myrmidons. 

“T can steal ashore in plain clothes, and join my friends quietly 
later,” thought handsome Harry, as his gig cut the placid waves. 

When the cicadas were singing and the deserted streets were lonely, 
as Orion swung up over the hills, no one saw under the mantle and 
shawl of the two dark figures the sweet faces of the two American 
ladies stealing into the priest’s modest house, adjoining the tumble- 
down old cathedral on the plaza. Yet from Hermosillo, thirty leagues 
away, nestled in the great cleft of the Rio Sonora, good Bishop Domin- 
guez had journeyed to meet poor Pesquiera’s woman ally. 

In an inner room, the prelate earnestly conferred with Mrs. Delmar, 
while from the padre’s dining-room came the murmur of the fresh 
voices of youth. Anita Delmar was rapidly making friends with the 
prisoner’s daughter. Goodloe and Bligh loitered around the old church, 
smoking and chatting, but really acting as volunteer sentinels on the 
alert. 

. But a busy Cupid had roguishly transfixed with his golden dart the 
hitherto invulnerable heart of Harry Wainwright. For the graceful 
girl whose eyes were fixed timidly on him was as delicate in her beauty 
as a gazelle. The native shyness of her Castilian blood, heightened by 
her secluded convent breeding, was evident in the fleeting crimson 
flushes which dyed her tender cheek. Draped in the modest black 
which gave an ascetic tone to her startling beauty, Dolores Pesquiera 
flashed her dark eyes mournfully at the handsome officer, in answer to 
his earnest queries. Clasping her slender hands, she begged him to 
reach the father who might any day be dragged before a jefe politico 
and summarily shot at a tyrant’s bidding. The sight of Dolores’s 
lovely head resting on Anita’s bosom, her silken tresses flowing over 
exquisite shoulders, her arms clasping the new-found friend, moved 
Wainwright to transport, as the motherless Mexican sobbed, “ Mi padre 
querido! padre pobrecito!” in the flowing music of her race. 

“Give me but a token, sefiorita, and I will reach your father or 
lose my life.” 

She handed him an emerald ring. “It was my mother’s,—his wed- 
ding gift. That will tell him all. And I will write three lines. The 
bishop will sign it.” 

Before the lazy Mexican bugler blew taps in front of the cuartel, 
Wainwright had his full instructions from the bishop and from Mrs. 
Delmar, now breathless with anxiety to see him start. A secret courier 
would precede him, bearing words which no layman or friendly heretic 
might hold in trust. . 

The bishop raised his hand in blessing as they parted for the night. 
“T will send you a man and woman to watch over your household, my 
daughter,” he whispered to the mother. “ You, dear child, can go and 
come as you please to meet my lamb Dolores. The Mother Superior 
will know you only as another one to shelter and caress. Keep Dolores 
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from betraying excitement.—Comandante, F shall not see you till you 
return. You will meet my faithful messengers. They will whisper 
to you these two words.” He bent his stately head and gave the mes- 
senger of love a secret countersign. _ 

The lights went out one by one in Guaymas, The mother and 
daughter caught friendly glimpses of the Ranger’s tall spars, and the 
welcome red gleam of the dainty Halcyon’s mast-head light. 

“T feel that our brave friend and the wise bishop will find the safe 
way. But prudence, patience!” The anxious mother folded her lovely 
daughter in her arms and slept in peace. 

A stone’s throw away, Diego the pilot and Estrada were plotting 
cheek by jowl. “You must guide me, amigo,” said the port captain. 
“ A clearance to cruise in the gulf, on surveying work, in command of 
a Yankee officer, cannot be refused: that is regular. But if they go 
near Hermosillo (the great Mint is there) they may try to smuggle a 
cargo of silver, who knows? If you have probable cause, I will board 
her, but only after the naval officer and his men leave. Hoist two red 
lights at the mast-head instead of one, if you wanta visit. La Demo- 
crata will be here to-morrow night.” 

On the deck of the schooner, Commander Wainwright was giving 
Ensign Crowninshield his last orders: “ Run out at daybreak. Put in 
a week and give mea good shore reconnoissance as far as the Yaqui 
River and twenty miles beyond. Land always with your flag. You 
can run up the Yaqui with the launch fifty miles and see what it’s like. 
There are great coal-fields of anthracite there. I am going to Ures, 
to be gone a week and examine the beds. They may be accessible by 
the river. Use the trading-goods freely with the natives, and stop the 
moment they object to your interior researches. I mean to have a look 
at them before our cruise is done. Be open, friendly, and hospitable. 
I want a report from you.” 

Wainwright heaved a cavernous sigh as he pulled home to his ship. 
His head was busied with the flitting of the Constance. ‘I don’t wish 
Marquez to poke his nose into that schooner’s affairs. I'll lay him out 
at the lunch: I'll captivate that swarthy tyrant. As for Mr. Diego, he 
will not set foot on shore for ten days. The ensign will nail him on 
duty.” In the starlight, Harry kissed Dolores Pesquiera’s emerald 
ring. “The father in chains! I will loosen them, for his daughter’s 
sake.” The sailor’s dreams were haunted by two liquid Creole eyes, 
. his slumbers lulled by a murmur as sweet and sad as the rustling of 
autumn leaves: “ Mi padre querido! padre pobrecito !”’ 

When Wainwright’s morning coffee had driven the tumultuous 
dreams of night from his brain, he peeped from his cabin window. 
The beautiful Constance was gone. 

“Good for Crowninshield! He’s a bright lad, and a born sailor, 
like the rest of his name.” Wainwright dismissed his breakfast calmly, 
varying the routine reports by a hurried conference with his steward. 
“You can serve the champagne on my order without stint. And brew 
a bowl of that Ranger punch which gave you the honors of the 
Alaskan squadron. I do not wish his Excellency to leave this vessel 
* thirsty.” 
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After ‘a studied full-dress morning toilet, Harry laid out ostenta- 
tiously on his official desk a formidable array of maps, charts, some old 
reports on the Lower Mexican coast, and a bundle of severe-looking 
envelopes marked “ Navy Department.” 

“ A little cunning, some confidential flattery, and a good deal of 
scientific drinking, will bring José Marquez into a good humor. I'll 
play the great man. The ward-room can entertain his staff. I will be 
diplomatically confidential. An hour alone will start him on the path: 
the list of official toasts will conclude the good work.” 

The gay sailor could not see Obed Lake and Jorgensen, forty miles 
at sea, lurking at the bow of the Constance as she darted along to the 
south. ‘ There’s some trick here,” Lake snarled. “ Curse that upstart 
officer! I’ll have this boat yet, in spite of him. If we leave the town 
again without the women on board, or these blue-jackets, I’]] run away 
with this craft.” 

“Spoken like a man!” said Jorgensen. ‘“ Where will you run her 
to?” he whispered. 

“T’ll tell you later. I have a scheme to load us both down with 
gold, Jorgensen,” he said. ‘“ We have our show now.” 

‘“‘ What is it?” whispered the mate. The eyes of the villains met. 

“We must loosen the whole bulkhead of the arms-room while we 
are out on this trip,—draw the nails, cut them off, and leave a few 
boards tacked loosely. When we get our show, we will jump these- 
two fools, and make a run for it. It is a secret for you and me alone. 
The men are willing.” 

“ And the two dandy skippers?” hoarsely groaned Jorgensen. 

Obed Lake pointed silently to the green water. “The sharks cling 
to us like a shadow,” he said, as a dozen green slimy flattened shades 
swept along on the lee side of the boat. 

Jorgensen grinned. “ Here’s my hand on it, shipmate.” And he 
laughed to think of the blue-eyed sturdy maid waiting on the Baltic. 

There was all the studied display which Wainwright’s skill could 
lend to the arrival of Governor Marquez,—a ringing salute, the ship’s 
company mustered for inspection, and a personal reception by himself. 
In solemn procession, the official cortége inspected the ship, and then 
the juniors in a body escorted the governor’s staff to the ward-rooms, 
whence the sound of jollity soon arose. But in the commander’s cabin, 
Wainwright, in deep preoccupation, communed with the delighted offi- 
cial. Coal-mines, future fleet visits, growing business relations, the 
value of detailed gulf and harbor surveys, his desire to visit the Yaqui 
River and the tribes, a special report to the secretary,—all these things 
were reviewed before the governor. Samples of the American cocktail 
were deftly introduced to punctuate the conference. ‘“ But I will not 
weary you, Sefior Gobernador. I have a few days’ leisure. I could 
have taken a look at the main coal-fields near Ures, but the roads are 
so dangerous. I have sent an officer to examine the Yaqui River. It 
is too shallow for my vessel to reach, so I have hired the vessel of these 
mining speculators. If I could see the mines, and gain some real in- 
formation of the Yaqui country . 

“Sefior Comandante,” rejoined the Mexican, now flushing with 
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the good humor of the ante-prandial appetizers, “I will give you an 
escort and my own carriage. I have one of my best officers at Ures, 
in charge of that malefactor Pesquiera. He cannot leave, but he shall 
tell you all, and he will send you to the fields.” 

Wainwright exhausted his repertory of Castilian flourishes in 
thanks. ‘* Does he know the Yaquis, their land, their habits? If we 
could only use this coal-supply ! Ah, what a boon to our service! I 
cannot visit their land! I must obtain details for my secret report” — 
“to Pauline Delmar: Heaven pardon me this official humbugging !” 
he soliloquized. 

“T have it! Mateo Pesquiera was his father’s secretary. He 
knows: he shall tell you all. I will have my carriage at your disposal 
to-morrow. You shall be there in a day and a half.” 

Wainwright cast a glance toward the red-tiled roof of the distant 
convent. He felt the emerald ring, Dolores’s token, on his finger. “I 
will live to see her folded in her father’s arms: I swear it. And then?” 
His heart leaped up. Along the future pathway of his life he saw the 
glances of those Creole eyes, loving, burning, tender. 

“ Excellency, allow me to escort you to the deck. Our other guests 
are waiting to do you honor.” Wainwright led the way to the quarter- 
deck, while the merry circle gathered, and Mrs. Woodford and her 
daughter were presented in due form. Fred Bligh cautiously dilated 
upon the land and mining speculation which bound them all together. 
Mother and daughter learned to breathe more freely as Bligh and 
Wainwright courteously interpreted. 

The splendor of Wainwright’s feast dazzled the Mexican governor. 
Seated in the place of honor, under the glances of the ladies, Marquez 
loyally drained each of the ceremonial toasts which dragged along 
during the two hours at table. Pressing his hand on his heart, he 
offered his services to the visitors. Even quaint Professor Hackmuller 
shared in his general outpouring of effusive hospitality. 

“Permission to establish a laboratory? Certainly, my dear sir. 
I have a fine location near the governor’s house, and a yard full of 
machinery there. Come and see me. Ah, my friend, when I have 
finished the trial of this pestilent Pesquiera, I will go myself and 
show you mines. I go to Ures in two weeks for the trial. It will be 
pushed. When his fate is decided and the decree executed, I am at 
your service.” 

“ And what will be his fate if found guilty?” asked the host, with 
assumed carelessness. 

“He will be shot forthwith, on telegraphic confirmation of my 
review of the proceedings. He is a foe of progress.” 

Marquez’s face was scowling with passion. A general springing 
from chairs followed, for Mrs. Delmar’s sudden pallor gave way to a 
death-like swoon. 

“It is the heat, the close cabin. Gentlemen, let us retire.” 

Ten minutes later, on the breezy deck, the lady was able to thank 
the governor through her anxious interpreters. 

“ Rouse yourself. Bebrave now. He may suspect you understood 
his Spanish,” Wainwright whispered as he fanned her. “I leave to- 
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morrow with his escort and permission to see the prisoner. I'll save 
him or die.” 

The invalid was soon able to promenade the snowy quarter-deck, 
leaning on the arm of the anxious guest of honor. It was but natural 
that the unnerved woman should soon accept Goodloe’s escort to the 
shore. Mr. Philip May, the mining partners, the commander, and the 
governor whiled the afternoon away in the cabin. Cigars and confi- 
dence followed the celebrated punch, which sustained its ancient reputa- 
tion. When his Excellency departed for the shore under Wainwright’s 
escort, the circle had progressed far in a general plan to perfect an 
exploration of the Yaqui lands. 

“These Americanos are rich, powerful. They know the secrets of 
art. If I only dared to bring Pesquiera here, I might force him to 
show me the riches of the closed-up region. I must think,—must 
think.” And the governor’s nodding head drowsily dropped on his 
shoulder, as he gyrated to his carriage. 

When Wainwright waved adieu to Goodloe and May next day, he 
resigned himself to the care of a wild-eyed driver, who urged the 
travelling-carriage along after a half troop of lancers, the rear-guard 
struggling after. Harry’s last glimpse in Guaymas was of Bligh and 
Hackmuller earnestly orating to the governor on his portico. The 
long windows of Mrs. Delmar’s house were darkened, but one green 
blind was raised a moment. A kerchief fluttered: it was Dolores’s 
farewell. While the cavalcade climbed the sierra, the officer reviewed 
the hours of his last conference the preceding evening. As his head 
rested on the reclining cushions, he forgot the bishop’s grave cautions, 
the careful plans of the circle of friends quietly assembled. He dis- 
missed his official cares, his pretended explanation, and fell into a day- 
dream slumber haunted by Dolores Pesquiera’s smile. On for hours 
the train climbed, until the sierra was passed. Refreshed in mind by 
rest, he gazed on the half-desert land, the mean villages, the scanty 
cultivation, and the savage scenery. 

Late on the second day he saw the walls of the old castle of Ures 
rise before him. Fields of maize, wheat, peas, and beans alternated in 
the winding river-bottom with tobacco, sugar-cane, and cotton. The 
Tinen-clad peasants, shawled women, dashing horsemen, wild muleteers, 
groaning ox-wains, and long trains of pack-mules with tinkling bells 

ve an air of romance to the stony road over which the mail-clad 
paniards had wearily marched in search of gold. Silent, cautious, 
wary of all, he noted gladly the old romantic town with the royal 
escutcheons rudely graven on the mouldering castle arch-ways. A 
cracked bell was clanging from a once magnificent church, now in the 
last stages of decay. The plaza was silent, save for a few Indian 
women flitting ghost-like to vespers. A loitering crowd of the mean, 
stunted, ignorant populace followed his troops into the court-yard. 

With profound respect, an officer of the guard ushered him into a 
guest-chamber overlooking the river. 

E! Sefior Castellan Alvarado was absent, but in an hour would re- 
turn and pay his respects to the illustrious national guest, the coman- 
dante of the great war-vessel of the Norte Americanos. 
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Wainwright despatched in silence a bountiful repast, and sought the 
comfort of a hammock. The call of the sentinel on the old walls 
Julled him to sleep. He woke with a start, to see a dark-eyed priest 
bending over him. Two whispered words told that the mysterious arm 
of the Church was over him. 

In half an hour the castellan, the visitor, and the bishop’s spy were 
at home over a bottle of mescal. A frank and loyal old soldier, Alva- 
rado was delighted when the padre offered the distinguished visitor his 
services as cicerone. “TI can offer you a little better than this soldier’s 
fare, and will bring you over to breakfast with the castellan.” 

The rushing river lulled Wainwright to his rest, and the moonlight, 
streaming into his room, showed him afar the crested sierras and the 
sparkling stars above them. 

“To-morrow, to-morrow,” he murmured, “ Dolores’s token shall 
unlock her father’s heart.” 

It was with a beating heart that the sailor, next day, followed the 
castellan through a vaulted stone corridor with double guards. “TI will 
goon before and announce you to the prisoner. He is gloomy, and 
has seen no one but our friend the padre. Alas, poor Pesquiera! The 
court meets next week. I fear he will never go farther from here than 
to the firing-ground on the old plaza. How many men have died on 
its cruel flag-stones! I will leave you here, Sefior Comandante,” 
said Alvarado, at the door. “I cannot bear to appear as jailer before a 
man whom I have saluted with my regiment and the national colors as 
our honored governor. His father gave me my first commission, and 
I ‘hope the ignominy will be spared me of witnessing the son’s exe- 
cution by a platoon of my regiment. Ah, Mexico, unhappy Mexico! 
—I will send the sentinel in on his half-hour rounds. You can stay 
as long as you wish.” 

Wainwright entered the vaulted room where a bearded middle-aged 
man stood moodily gazing on the river from a grated window. A straw 
pallet and a chair were the only articles of furniture in the cell. 

The captive governor turned dark wolfish eyes on the visitor, as the 
castellan’s feet echoed in retreat on the corridor. 

“Who are you? Speak!” the prisoner cried, gazing in wonder at 
the American’s undress naval uniform. " 

“A friend, who comes to save you,” Wainwright answered. 

“T know you not,” the prisoner sullenly said. ‘“ You come from 
Guaymas, from Marquez?” The eyes read the young man’s very soul. 
Wainwright, without a word, placed the emerald ring in Pesquiera’s 
hand. 

The tremulous lips which kissed it faltered, “ Poor Dolores! An 
orphan, alone, and in that villain’s power!” He sank into the rude 
chair and sobbed. 

“ Guard yourself, my poor friend. Listen! You shall be saved !” 
the sailor urged. “Confide in me.” 

Pesquiera sprang to the window ; with a meaning gesture he pointed 
to the plaza. “ Marquez shot my most faithful friends there. I cov- 
ered my eyes. I heard the crashing volleys. Poor child, Dolores!” 

“ Rouse yourself! Bea man!” cried Wainwright. ‘“ Beware the 
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sentinel! Give me the ring back when you have seen its inscription. 
Save yourself for your daughter. Look at these!” The young cham- 
pion of Love placed the lines from Mrs. Delmar and Bishop Dominguez 
in the prisoner’s hand. 

A gleam of hope lit up Pesquiera’s face. In eager words Wain- 
wright recounted the efforts to bring help near to him. A new life 
sprung up in the captive’s heart. 

It was after one visit of the sentinel, who found the two talking 
, of the unexplored Yaqui land, that Mateo, the father, bent 

is head on his breast in thought. 

“ Be quick in decision,” urged Wainwright. “An accident might 
ruin all, This is our one chance to make a plan. This villain’s sus- 
picions once aroused, he might bring you to trial and execution. I 
must go soon, to disarm any spies. I have left my ship, for your 
daughter’s sake, to save your life. My honor, my future, are in your 
hands. Would it not be well to treat with Marquez?” 

Pesquiera sadly said, “ He would verify the facts, seize the treasure, 
conquer a way to the mines, and poison mein prison. Pauline Delmar 
and her child would be ruined. Dolores would be in his power, her 
birthright confiscated. Welcome death first! Here; I will make all 
sure while I can.” 

The hollow-eyed prisoner searched the straw of his pallet ner- 
vously. ‘“ Here is the token of the Yaquis. Guard it with your life. 
It carries the pact of the idolaters: it was on the altars of their god. 
The chiefs swore their oath to Delmar. My father took it from his 
dead body. Padre Francisco kept it for me. I had sworn to throw it 
into the river before going out to face the rifles.” 

“Can I trust Francisco?” asked Wainwright, examining the token. 
It was a rude human figure, three inches in length, carved from a single 
piece of the turquoise of the Colorado River. 

“You can trust him in all. He was sent by the bishop to hear my 
dying confession. Then the words breathed in the ear of God’s mes- 
senger would reach alone my orphaned child through the grace of our 
holy Church. I held my secret to the last. Give the token to Pauline 
Delmar. The letters at San Francisco complete the protection of the 
two deposits and the mine. All the Yaqui chiefs and high-priests 
know this. The idol, his feet still smeared with the stains of human 
blood, lies prone in the ruined temple at Culiacan, but the oath and 
pact are handed down by every high-priest and chief of the Yaquis. 
Listen, my friend. You are young, brave, true. You have life and 
love before: you. Swear to me by the mother who bore you, by the 
God we worship, that you will guard my daughter’s rights. Justice to 
the friends who have crossed a world to try to help a doomed man! 
Protection to my child !” 

And Harry Wainwright bent his handsome head, and kissed a cross 
the eager father held out. “I swear,” he said, and a far faint glance 
of Dolores’s tender eyes seemed to shine on him, as the ripple of the 
river alone broke the stillness. 

“ Now, quick to write!” Wainwright produced a note-book from 
his bosom. ‘The nervous prisoner covered page after page. “It is 
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done,” he said. ‘“ Now the rest to you. My only hope hangs on a hair. 
You say your mining friends are gaining an influence over Marquez. 
He is sly and greedy. Return at once, after a full conference with 
Padre Francisco. Excite Marquez’s cupidity. Tell him of the value 
of the coal, the silver, the gold, to which I can pilot a small party on 
the Yaqui River. The buried treasures are safe. With the bishop’s 
help they can be secretly removed. He has a duplicate of the letter to 
Delmar’s widow, with the location of the hiding-places : he keeps it in 
his sacred archives. They are guarded by bands which are ready day 
and night. Should I be murdered here, Padre Francisco will bear 
my last sealed letter to my child. But if you could delay the fiend who 
thirsts for my blood, and, without arousing suspicion, advise him to 
bring me to Guaymas and delay the trial so as to gain the valuable 
news from me, then you might plan my rescue there. I might at the 
last make terms as to the mine. If he would accept them, I could be 
perhaps taken to the Yaqui frontier. They might treat for my life. 
The chiefs might give an entrance to Marquez’s men, but only if I 
live. Should your friends the miners make promises to Marquez’to 
excite his greed, your help as the commander of a war-vessel might 
make him weigh his revenge against a fortune. Once in freedom, I 
could dictate, I could more than satisfy him. Then my child would 
be safe, and Delmar’s trust fulfilled.” 

“Sefior Pesquiera,” said Wainwright, “I shall tell your daughter 
that you will hold her on your bosom yet. I shall leave to-night and 
hasten. I shall take Padre Francisco this afternoon to show me the 
coal-fields, My hasty return will excite Marquez. I shall—I swear I 
shall succeed in bringing you to Guaymas. The bishop has his quiet 
influence. Marquez fears a Church he does not obey. It will be a re- 
quest from Bishop Dominguez that you shall see your child before any 
final decree. Now, think all over. I will come at evening. Your 
trust is safe with me, and, as the order for the court is not yet issued, 
Marquez has a safe opportunity to assemble it there. I swear by your 
daughter’s love that, once at Guaymas, I will save you. Trust a sailor.” 

“You are a brave and loyal man, comandante. I give you the 
charge to hand the note-book to the bishop. He can read it to Pauline 
Delmar, to my daughter, and to you. It contains my order to the 
bishop to open the secret letters alone with the widow, read them to 
her, and reseal them. She then will know of the deposits which in 
case of my death belong to my child and to hers. I shall die in 
honor,” said the proud Mexican. 

The clattering of a horse’s hoofs aroused Wainwright, loath to 
leave the prisoner. It was a mounted messenger who dashed by with 
a dozen lancers, and the man urging on his steed was Basil Goodloe. 

The heavy tread of Castellan Alvarado resounded in the corridor. 
He entered, casting his eyes in sympathy upon the prisoner. “A 
despatch for the Sefior Comandante. The officer is with Padre Fran- 
cisco.” 

Wainwright’s heart beat wildly. Was it a wreck, an accident to 
his vessel? He tore open the envelope. It was a long blue strip with 
a cabled order from the Secretary of the Navy : “ Remain at Guaymas, 
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subject to the orders of the minister at the city of Mexico. Your ship 
may be needed at Mazatlan. Report receipt.” 

“Ha! I shall use this on Marquez to excite his fears. I'll leave 
Goodloe here to make the pretended examination,” Wainwright mused. 
“‘T may come back and say adieu to Sefior Pesquiera,” said the com- 
mander. “I must return to Guaymas to-night, but I will leave an 
officer here to close up my explorations.” With a meaning glance at 
Pesquiera, Wainwright dashed away to join his friend in the priest’s 
secluded home. 

When the lancers wound down out of the forgotten old city of 
Ures that night, Pesquiera knew that another friend was near, that 
Padre Francisco had an ally. . 

“TI bear your daughter a father’s blessing,” Wainwright had said. 
“ Remember that I shall not rest until you are conveyed to Guaymas., 
I can send a courier to my fellow-officer here, and through Padre Fran- 
cisco you will have the tidings instantly. ‘You can have any message 
despatched to me at once by him. Let the priest write it in Latin. 
My officer will forward it as an official despatch. The bishop shall 
decide and act for you.” 

With grateful tears, Pesquiera saw his strangely constituted cham- 
pion ride out on an errand of life and death. Basil Goodloe and 
Father Francisco roved unchallenged over field and glen, and waited, 
counting the hours, for tidings of Wainwright’s mission. 

When the commander dashed into Guaymas, waking the sleepy 
oat to unwonted life, he drove straightway to the governor. Half an 


our later, Marquez called an extraordinary council, and ere night the 
courier who bore the order for Pesquiera’s removal to Guaymas carried 
a huge despatch with the navy seal to gladden the prisoner’s heart. 





CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE LION’S MOUTH. 


BisHorp DoMINGUEZ was in deepest thought when Commander 
Wainwright, muffled in a boating-cloak, was admitted at the side wicket 
of the priest’s house on the evening of his return. The hour of action 
drew near. 

“My son, do you bring us good tidings?” anxiously queried the 
prelate. He led the officer into an inner room, where Pauline Delmar 
sat waiting, her fair face haggard with intense emotion. 

“ All is well, reverend bishop. The Constance has returned. My 
ship’s affairs are arranged. Bligh, May, and Hackmuller are dining 
this evening with Governor Marquez, who is now eager to enter into 
the great speculation of the coal-fields, the future opening of the Yaqui 
River, and secretly into the acquisition of the mysterious mines. My 
friends have promised me to keep him in a fever of growing enthu- 
siasm: it will divert his brooding revenge. Commander Goodloe 
will return to-morrow night. I shall then expect May and himself to 
remain apparently busied on the yacht, in actual readiness for any 
movement. My ensign has had several friendly parleys with the 
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Yaquis and obtained their permission to enter the river with the steam 
launch for an examination. I now submit myself to you. We must 
devise at once our final plan of action.” 

“‘Hasten, my brave friend,” cried Mrs. Delmar. “I will make 
any sacrifice to save Pesquiera’s life.” 

“We must have one guiding mind,” said Wainwright. “TI will 
act at the right time. I will answer with my life for May and Good- 
loe: we are one in heart. But time presses. Let the bishop guide. 
He would never be suspected; he cannot be punished; he is safe. 
The voice of the Church is powerful here even yet.” 

“Then, my children, hear me,” the bishop gravely began. “There 
must be no suspicion of united action or any friendship not growing 
from our daily life. Above all, Dolores must remain in the convent. 
Your daughter, madame, can take up a temporary residence there. It 
is natural these young girls should seek each other’s society. Your 
daughter will be safe there. The commander can protect them both ; 
I could trust them to him to go on the war-vessel to Mazatlan in case 
of trouble here. A chosen nun could go with them: that will blind 
Marquez. He will be forced to apply to me to communicate with the 
prisoner’s child. If the trial comes on, I can work on Marquez, and 
keep a priest in Pesquiera’s cell. Thus we will have a line of safe 
communication open to him always. You can receive your friends, 
singly, on your vessel, and come alone to me any time. You, madame, 
must remain as you are, surrounded by my faithful domestics. Now 
the mining promoters are free to range the town and watch the exterior, 
as well as spy on Marquez’s official circle. We have one great question 
before us: shall we try first to save the treasure, or Pesquiera’s life?” 

“The prisoner first, the treasure later,” cried the widow and the 
sailor, mindful of loving Dolores, hungry for a father’s love. 

“Yes, you are right,” said the bishop. ‘ Under the extraordinary 
power of a Mexican state governor, martial law being in force, Mar- 
quez can convene the court at his will, control the proceedings, and 
send the condemned to immediate execution. If we had an agent at 
the city of Mexico now, we could, by sharing the future proceeds of 
the mine, get an order to have Pesquiera sent there for trial. But 
Marquez, sly and adroit as he is, would delay the order, which would 
come to him, rush the trial, and report the victim as summarily exe- 
cuted. The hidden mine alone delays his speedy vengeance. If we 
could effect Pesquiera’s rescue, nothing easier than to treat at a distance. 
Marquez would come to terms ; for in that case we could either intrigue 
at the capital or bargain with him direct. We must work at the mine. 
Yet there is a tremendous risk of property to consider. Shall I tell 
the commander our secret ?” 

“TI trust him as I do Commander Goodloe. Tell him.” Mrs, 
. Delmar placed her hand in Wainwright’s. ‘You bear our country’s 

olden leaves on your shoulders. You will be true.” 

“Tn life and death,” said the sailor. 

“ My son, there is a cave, submerged at ordinary tide, under the 
middle island of Trinidad. In it, sewed up in raw-hide ore bags, is 
the secret hoard of the great governor and my dead friend Achille Del- 
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mar. There are one hundred sacks of five thousand eagle dollars each. 
This treasure, too considerable to conceal in the city, was accumulated 
to meet state needs or the unusual demands of the Yaquis. The en- 
trance is possible only for a light boat at the lowest monthly tide. Its 
secret is safe.” 

“T will answer for its removal to my vessel if needs be,” said 
Wainwright, resolutely. 

The bishop continued : “ That is not all. The annual tributes of the 
Yaquis, in golden bars, lie concealed under the stone flagging of the main 
council-hall of the government house. There is a pillar supporting 
the central span of the roof, in a direct line with the two great doors. 
It rests on a masonry foundation of burned bricks. The flagging 
has been removed and recemented. Bricks have been loosened from 
the foundation prism of that pillar. There are eight hundred and 
seventy-three bars walled in in that underground recess of masonry. 
One-half is Pesquiera’s fortune, the other half the dowry of Delmar’s 
child. It is a fortune, this golden hoard. To reach it there is almost 
impossible. The house is guarded; it is thronged with Marquez’s 
brutal soldiery, and -his staff hold riot there day and night. If we had 
it, we could use a part to bribe Marquez, and hold back the secret of 
the mine.” The bishop sighed. “ You know all, my son.” 

“Tl get it. Remember Franz von Trenck’s journey through 
Vienna from his dungeon-cell in a coffin. All is possible. We must 
save Pesquiera, and reach the treasure too. If we had either, we could 
save the other. Stay: I will reconnoitre this place. I will tell the 
governor I may be ordered away, and we must hasten to act as to the 
Yaqui River project the moment Goodloe is here. Wait for me.” 
Wainwright seized his boat-cloak, sword, and cap, and cried, “I have 
an idea I dare not breathe yet !” 

His springing steps led him to the government house. “If it is 
not rock, then we may fool this fellow. ll ask him to go on a cruise 
with me as far as the Yaqui River. Then our friends could work in 
his absence. This golden hoard once in our hands, the secret of the 
cave would keep safely.” 

The lights were gleaming in the governor’s council-room. With a 
hasty word to an officer in waiting to request a few moments’ conver- 
sation, Wainwright sprang around the corner to where Professor Ernest 
Hackmuller’s experimental reduction-works and assay-office were t-m- 
porarily located on the lot volunteered by the governor. A rap. | 
vey of the site proved the practicability of the daring scheme bur.. -g 
in his brain. 

Masses of machinery lay around, the disjecta membra of old impor- 
tations. One or two foundation-pits were already excavated. The 
sailor sprang down into one breast-deep. “Glorious !” he muttered. 
“It is a soft clay.” 

His brow was unruffled as he was ushered into the presence of the 
great man of the hour. Seated at a long table covered with papers 
and maps, Bligh and Hackmuller were deep in a conference with 
the governor. 

Wainwright held his breath as he crossed the hall. His nervous 
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tread rung on the stone-flagged floor. His heart beat quickly as he 
glanced at the one great masonry pillar based on a dressed gray stone 
in- the centre of the hall. A rudely-framed pine truss rested on the 
pillar. Two similar ones occupied central points on the median line of 
the long hall. “Twenty feet at most! Hackmuller’s lot adjoins the 
room !” 

Suppressing his excitement, he said, “I beg a thousand pardons, 
my dear governor, but I am called suddenly to make a cruise to the 
mouth of the Yaqui and below. As I have secret orders from the 
Department, which may change my head-quarters, I wished to invite 
you as my guest on this short cruise. As my cabin is of moderate size, 
and the ward-room crowded, I ask you alone. I should like to have 
the chance of privately advising with you as to the Yaqui project. Our 
minister at Mexico will be instructed by the State and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the President of Mexico shall hear of your public-spirited 

lans.” 
oe When would you sail, comandante ?” inquired the governor, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“As near noon as your Excellency would honor me. My steam 
launch will await you at that hour.” 

“To be frank, comandante, I am anxious to go with you. But 
one important matter claims my attention. The state prisoner Pes- 
quiera will reach here to-morrow. I have to examine the charges and 
summon the court for the trial of the unhappy man. However, in my 
absence, the public prosecutor might perhaps arrange the charges and 
prepare his evidence.” 

The Mexican smoked in gloomy silence. Wainwright breathlessly 
awaited his decision. 

“ You will not be absent longer than a week ?” 

“ About a week, your Excellency,” replied the sailor, with quick 
mental estimates of tunnel-digging. 

“Then I will accept your offer. I will be ready at noon.” 

Happiness gleamed in the sailor’s eyes as he bowed himself out, 
carelessly saying, “ Bligh, bring the professor and stay on board to- 
night. My boat will wait till midnight for you. Don’t fail, as I wish 
to talk mines with you.” 

The anxious bishop was electrified at Wainwright’s flush of triumph. 
In a short half-hour the commander had formulated a plan. 

“ Dear lady,” he said to Mrs. Delmar, ‘I will be here at eleven 
to-morrow. I wish to see you and the bishop then. At twelve I go 
on board with the governor for a week’s trip. Pesquiera will be here 
to-morrow. I will secure the golden treasure, and the prisoner is safe 
a week longer. Now sleep in peace, and hope for the best. If I only 
have sailor’s luck, I will bring you out safely. Bid Dolores be of good 
cheer. Her father shall not die, if I have to raid the town. Tell her 
I say so.” 

As Mrs. Delmar said good-night to the eager sailor she read in his 
kindling eye his secret. 

“ His heart is interested,” she said. “ He has a secret plan already. 
Ah, he is in the royal season of love and hope.” 
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The good bishop sighed. The roses of his own dead youth bloomed 
again. 

‘ Long after midnight, the untiring Wainwright walked his quarter- 
deck with Bligh and the old German. 

“T understand you now, commander. I will havea little working- 
plan ready before you are on shore. The governor will easily under- 
stand that I wish to drain my arastra out into the main street channel, 
and that I must have a fall to clear my débris. His permission will be 
easily gained. I will have the passage-way ready on your return.” 

“Tt will secure your fortune. I can say no more. Now, gen- 
5 let us sleep. We must meet Goodloe and May to-morrow 
early. eat 

“ And I will be a general outside guard and utility-man,” said 
Bligh, as they spliced the main brace. 

The morning gun brought the commander to his feet. His cutter 
lay ready when his coffee was despatched, and a dozen bronzed blue- 
jackets bent to their oars as he approached the Constance. 

An hour later, he left the yacht. “ Phil, this is a life-and-death 
matter. I depend on you. Alli Bligh and the professor can do is to 
watch and make ready for my later work. To you and Goodloe I in- 
trust the ladies, and the execution of the bishop’s plans. He will find 
a way of secretly communicating with Pesquiera. Get on shore, bring 
Goodloe quietly to the bishop’s house, and wait there for me. The 
blue-jackets on shore will be under Goodloe’s command. The Con- 
stance is your special trust.” 

There was undisguised astonishment in the eyes of the bishop and 
the anxious widow when Wainwright detailed before them his daring 
plan. Goodloe and May agreed as to its feasibility. ‘It is our only 
chance,” was the chorus of the allies. 

“Now I will escort the governor on board with due pomp. Before 
we return, I will work on his mind to have Pesquiera sent to the border 
for a conference. Give me that idol and your husband’s picture, as 
well as Pesquiera’s. I will try to influence the chiefs.” 

“You will find my missionary priest awaiting you at the river 
mouth. ‘You can trust him,” said the bishop, significantly. He ap- 
proached Wainwright and whispered in his ear, “I shall at once see 
the governor and obtain permission to visit the prisoner alone on be- 
half of his daughter. Also I will learn the exact side and location 
‘of the opening to the crypt under that pillar. Go, in God’s name, 
my son. You will say adieu to the young ladies? They are in the 
adjoining room.” 

Anita Delmar found a few words to exchange with her returned 
lover, while in the farthest corner of the room Wainwright kissed the 
white hands of Dolores. 

“Do you trust me?” he whispered; and the maiden dropped her 
eyes under his burning glance, and murmured, “You are my only 
hope. My life is yours if you save-my father.” 

At high noon, while the tall masts of the Ranger shivered under 
the jar of the bellowing salute announcing that his Excellency José 
Marquez was approaching, a haggard prisoner looked out of the grated 
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window of his dungeon on the hill, and saw the flotilla escorting his 
foe in state to the national vessel. 

He dropped on his knees, as the iron door swung open, and a gentle 
voice whispered, “ Be comforted, my son. Rise. It is your friend 
and pastor.” For the bishop stood by his side. 

As the Ranger swept out majestically between the islands of the 
entrance, a score of brawny blue-jackets marched jauntily into Hack- 
muller’s enclosure and reported to Commander Goodloe. The German 
had easily gained the governor’s permission for the excavation. Mar- 
quez, flattered by the public honors so liberally showered on him, was 
unsuspicious, and had even forgotten to direct the preparation of the 
charges against Pesquiera. 

The Ranger’s absence restored the dreamy quiet of the town. No 
signs of life appeared on the dainty Constance save the unloading 
of the bulk of her heavy coarse trading-goods, which were publicly 
deposited in the wareliouses of the navy agent. 

“What are these devilish Gringos hanging around here for?” 
grumbled Port-Captain Estrada to Diego the pilot. 

“T cannot fathom it. But there is some villany in the wind, and I 
will unearth it. They are getting ready for some cruise.” 

“Remember your signal,—two red lanterns. La Democrata will 
give chase and seize her. I will entrap these fellows as soon as the 
Yankee war-vessel goes away.” 

The Ranger lay securely anchored in the bay at the mouth of the 
Yaqui River, a week after her leaving Guaymas. Under an awning 
on the quarter-deck the commander and his guest were intently watch- - 
ing the shore. 

“ Will they never make the signal for the conference?” grumbled 
Marquez, as Wainwright laid down his telescope. 

“ Patience, my honored friend,” said the sailor. ‘These wild 
natives are cautious. Your presence is known to them in some way: 
their canoemen may have recognized you. I trust to the missionaries’ 
influence.—Ah, there goes the signal at last. Call away my cutter,” 
said Wainwright to the watch-officer, as a dense column of blue smoke 
rose from a point at the mouth of the river. ‘They are ready at last. 
Let us prepare to go on shore.” 

The governor was eager, for he had come to a private arrangement 
with Wainwright, representing his mining friends, to push on every 
plan of co-operation. No flicker of doubt harassed the greedy ruler’s 
mind. “If we can only make these strange beings tractable, I can 
soon discover the location of the mines,” said Marquez, as he seated 
himself in the boat. ‘Then I will hold those points with my soldiers, 
rush in a column of troops, and privately denounce the land and mines 
in our joint interest. But I am anxious to get back to Guaymas, for 
I must question that fellow Pesquiera. He knows much of these 
secret matters, and I will put him to the test. I will give him one 
chance. If he does not yield up the information, I will push his trial 
and shoot him like a dog. He shall yield.” 

“ But if he does, what is his reward?” asked the American, with 
assumed indifference. 
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“Oh, I might ask the government to commute his sentence to life- 
imprisonment and relieve the confiscation in favor of his daughter. 
She’s a beauty,” said Marquez, with a leer. “She would be rich then.” 

Smothering his disgust, Wainwright thanked God that the mission- 
ary had delayed the chiefs. They knew well now that a messenger 
was coming in secret, under the midnight oath sworn on the idol, to 
treat about their future. For they were loyal to the son of the great 
Pesquiera, and their traders and spies had told them that he was 
languishing in the prison at Guaymas: so a secret council of their 
high-priests and chiefs had been called to his aid. 

“‘ Here we are,” cried the sailor, as the boat ran high up on the 
silvery sands of the river bay. At a distance, grouped under the 
mahogany-trees, a weird assemblage of the glittering-eyed and defiant 
Yaquis watched the disembarkment of the unarmed boat-party. A 
black-robed priest came down the strand to welcome the head of the 
state and the secret agent of the powerless prisoner. It was an anxious 
moment for Wainwright. How could he meet the chiefs alone? One 
misstep would ruin all. “They are a peculiar people, your Excel- 
lency,” softly said the missionary friar. “I will bring three or four 
of the war-chiefs to you. You can talk alone with them here, in sight 
of your boat’s crew and these people. All is safe. The commander 
and myself will withdraw and spend half an hour with the others. It 
will reassure them.” 

“Do they know my power ?—that I govern Sonora ?—that my flag 
is the national ensign of Mexico?” said Marquez, with some pomp. 

“Your Excellency, they all know of your power, and several of 
them have been in Guaymas and seen you at the head of your troops. 
You will be treated with the respect due your rank. The chiefs will 
confer alone with you.” 

Marquez nodded his head. “ Bring the chiefs down, padre. They 
speak Spanish ?” 

“6 Quite well, your Excellency. They are bred to Spanish as a 
second tongue. Only to the born Yaqui is their sacred birthright, the 
unwritten language, ever confided. They use it only with each other. 
It is the key of their mysterious life, handed down from generation to 
generation.” 

Striding over the pearl-shell-strewed beach, Wainwright kept pace 
with the black-robed agent of Bishop Dominguez, who said, “They 
will hear him and demand a conference with Pesquiera, whom they 
know still as the rightful governor,—their friend, the son of their great 
ea My dark friends think Mateo Pesquiera an hereditary 
ruler. 

“Then he is saved!” cried Wainwright. His blood was tingling 
in every vein. “ Did the bishop instruct you how to act ?” 

“Yes,” replied the priest. “I have given Marquez three or four 
wary old chieftains, who will insist on a free conference here with Pes- 
quiera. I will take you tothe high-priests and the real leaders.” 
Drawing into the forest amphitheatre, Wainwright was led to a circle 
of silent seniors gathered around a gray old headman. “TI will leave 
you now,” whispered the missionary. “ Be brief.’ 
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While Wainwright made his salutations in Spanish, he could see, as 
he turned his head, the doubtful embassy surrounding the governor. 

“The black-robe has told us you have a message from him who is 
dead,—a token to show us,” quavered the aged spokesman. “Our 
friend, his son, sends you to us? What sign did he give to you?” 

The officer extended the idol, to which the circle bowed in sudden 
awe. With reverence, Wainwright held it up. It was taken by the 
high-priest, who kissed it, and handed around the dusky circle. In 
silence the old Indian returned it. Wainwright solemnly restored it to 
his bosom. He exhibited the picture of Achille Delmar and of the 
dead magnate, the great war governor Pesquiera. A murmur of aston- 
ishment ran around the circle. 

“ What would you with us? Weare faithful to our friend. We 
would look on his face again.” 

Casting furtive glances at the council on the open beach, the sailor 
told his story. 

“ Beware of that man. He would take your land from you. He 
holds your friend in his power, and, unless you hinder, he will take his 
life.” 

To the high-priest the commander rapidly unfolded his’ plan. “TI 
will have help here. I will know of his coming. The black-robe 
will be here. He will give you the signal. We will bear him away 
from you, to the sea.” Wainwright pointed to his ship. “ And he will 
come again and serve you. The black-robes alone will know.” 

“Tt is well! Tell him my young men will aid. Now, my son, 
send the black-robe to me. The sun passes the line: we have a long 
way to our homes, and no one must know our road. Our tongues are 
silent until you send us the black-robe or bring us the token. Tell 
him the Yaquis will save him, even if we take him there.” The old 
priest pointed to the towering blue mountains. Far in their dim gorges 
the Yaqui trails, with infinite doublings and hidings, led to the fast- 
nesses where no Spaniard ever trod. Cave and gorge were traversed 
by the way. The path led over trees left to be rolled into the chasms 
at a signal, and where ladders of twisted vines were drawn across by 
a cord wrapped around a stone ball. 

Placing his hands on the American’s head, the high-priest cried, 
“Go in peace, friend of our friend. We will keep the faith never 
broken since our brother left us at Culiacan to go to the great lakes in 
the valley.” 

Wainwright saluted the dusky chieftains, who disappeared in the 
forest shades. When he turned from gazing at Marquez, the aged 
high-priest was gone. It was as if the earth had swallowed him. 

The embassy filed past the officer as he retraced his steps. The 
governor was already in the cutter. The priest pressed Wainwright’s 
hand silently. “I rejoin the bishop by land. I will be there before 
you,” he whispered. 

Marquez sat in the stern-sheets, eying the lonely shore with a 
malignant scowl. “If I had my way I would hem the whole nation 
in with a cordon of troops and carry fire and sword to their innermos 
haunts.” : 

Vox. LITI.—31 
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“‘ What ties your hands?” queried the commander. 

“The general government has ordered me to keep quiescent. Ten 
thousand soldiers’ bones are scattered over the yet unconquered Yaqui 
land. We have sent in small columns, and never seen a return, save 
a few frightened and wounded stragglers. The rest lie cold in those 
dark fastnesses,” 

He dipped his hand in the sparkling water and mused gloomily 
till the quarter-deck wooed him to its comforts. 

Over a luncheon served al fresco the baffled statesman told the 
story of his defeat. The screw of the cruiser was slowly revolving, 
and the Yaqui Point was soon a blue hazy cloud as they sped south- 
ward. Wainwright begged for a day’s run farther south to complete 
a personal reconnoissance. “ It will give time for the priest to return, 
and for this brute’s anger to cool,” he reflected. 

Marquez walked the quarter-deck in indecision before he confided 
in his American friend. “I hardly know how to handle these fellows,” 
said he, after a second cigar. “ They will not acknowledge me as gov- 
ernor, and until they have seen Pesquiera in my power they doubt my 
authority. The chiefs agree that if he will sanction my proposals they 
will consider the privilege of entry to the river regions, but no settle- 
ment in their reserved territory. It would be an opening wedge to 
hold the river. I might introduce a force of men, gradually increasing 
them. But, if armed, the Yaquis would oppose them; if unarmed, 
they might fall on them and massacre them. The great point is to 
open the river. I would like to know how far up a boat drawing five 
feet can enter. Can you not send your steam launch to explore the 
river quietly? Your people will be safe. Then we might make the 
coal-mines and the river trade a means of discovering the gold-regions. 
I could hoodwink them. After I had located these, I would march in 
a strong body of troops and hold them by the sword ; but I must have 
the river as a base. We could never cope with them in the woods.” 

“ Will you use this man Pesquiera’s influence?” asked Wainwright, 
with an appearance of unconcern. 

“Yes, Ihave made up my mind to telegraph for La Democrata. 
I don’t like to risk her on the cape coast, for she is our only war-vessel 
on the Pacific. Her engines are weak, and she is slow, only seven to 
eight knots. But I can trust her commander. I dare not let the cen- 
tral government know of my plans. They might send some man to 
replace me.”. 

“Seven knots! My launch makes fourteen easily,” Wainwright 
said to himself. “I think I have a bit of work for mad Jack Crown- 


inshield.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


TEE TYRANT HOODWINKED. 


Busyrne himself with suddenly discovered important affairs, Wain- 
wright ignored his guest, save in the duties of ceremonious hospital- 
ity, until the Ranger was speeding back to Guaymas. The governor 
smoked and mused upon his dark plans. 
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“T think there is no further need of elaborating my idea,” solilo- 
quized the commander. “I will post May and Goodloe, and send them 
out of port. My launch can coast down in ten hours. This adept 
in deceit would use. Pesquiera. as a decoy, gain a foothold on the 
river, murder Pesquiera when the secret was his own, and butcher 
the Indians, I think I can show him a Yankee trick. I'll try.” 

The officer’s latent disgust never pierced the veil of his punctilious 
politeness. “It will take a week for La Democrata to arrive,” said 
Marquez. “ My good friend, you can have your exploration party on 
the ground and at work before then. Your boat can go up fifty or 
sixty miles certainly, and the Indians with their canoes can take them 
farther up. ‘Call on me at the government house. I will give you 
every facility. I do not wish my progressive ideas to be used by others 
to endanger my power.” 

The city of Guaymas was en féte as the American cruiser proudly 
steamed in and with due display gave back the ruler of Sonora. 

May and Goodloe sprang on board as the anchor rattled down. 

“ What cheer?” whispered Wainwright, his heart in his mouth. 

“ Alliswell! Weare ready for you. Bligh and Hackmuller have 
fenced in their premises, shutting out the curious. Our boat is clean 
and clear, ready for any service.” Goodloe was radiant as he spoke. 

‘“‘See here, old man; something has happened to you,” said the 
commander. Basil wrung his hand as he whispered, “ You are to be 
best man, for my reward waits only our arrival at San Francisco with 
Pesquiera.” 

“T suppose you will get it, Basil,” laughed Harry. “Sailor’s 
luck! But, by Jove, old fellow, you will have to earn it. I’m going 
to escort his Local Majesty to the shore. Bring Phil at once to the 
bishop’s. Take another boat.” The swift oarsmen were all too slug- 
gish for the lover of Dolores. 

“Tam happy as a man can be!” cried Wainwright, entering the 
room where the friends were gathered. “ Marquez has given me ex- 
emption from all port regulations. I have carte blanche.” He failed 
to mention his most recent happiness in a few whispered greetings with 
the dark-eyed beauty sitting with beating heart, listening for his foot- 
step. 

ri We must not lose a moment. To-morrow I send off Jack 
Crowninshield with the steam launch. My engineers will warrant her 
condition. Your priest, reverend bishop, may slip on board my vessel 
at a word from you. I will answer for the Yaquis. To-morrow I 
land a party on Trinidad. It will be dead low tide in three days. I 
will put some triangulation parties around the harbor to occupy the 
gossips. I will take my own boat’s crew, and you, Phil, can busy 
yourself with getting ballast for your boat, for a cruise. I will see 
that you have barges. I can give you sixty days’ water from my tanks, 
and extra supplies. Leaving your trading cargo here will hoodwink 
them. I will personally handle this affair on shore. I have the excuse 
to be with Marquez to await the Democrata. Then, reverend bishop, 
if God grants us the grace to see Mateo Pesquiera landed on the beach, 
he will sleep a free man on blue water the same night.” 
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“ But will not Marquez’s rage be violent? I fear him!” Mrs. 
Delmar shuddered. 

“‘ First, my dear lady,” said Wainwright, calmly, “the news will not 
reach here till Pesquiera is safe. Goodloe and May will be on the high 
seas, and the young ladies in the convent. The bishop is invincibly 
fortified in his rank. If there is suspicion, it will fall on me: I can 
bear the brunt of the storm. I ask now only the utmost prudence. 
We must not pay the faintest attention to the case of Sefior Pesquiera, 
for the governor confided to me that the guarded visit would be kept a 
secret. ‘The moment the Democrata is ready, the prisoner will be smug- 
gled on board. He is safe until he comes back here.” _, 

“ And must this attempt be made without a farewell between the 
father and daughter ?” asked Mrs. Delmar, her eyes filled with tears. 

“We are in God’s hands. It must be so,” said Wainwright, as he 
drew the bishop aside. 

“Tell Pesquiera to give you now the secret of the cave; for to- 
morrow night I go alone, and the next night the treasure must be re- 
moved. ‘The tide serves then. We have but six hours to do it. The 
boat might be shut in the cavern and the men lost. That would lead 
to discovery. Tell him to have no fear. I will be the first to take 
the risk.” ; 

Long after Dolores had sobbed herself to sleep in Anita’s sheltering 
arms, Wainwright sat in conference with the man who thirsted for her 
father’s blood. 

“Your friend Professor Hackmuller is a wonderful man, com- 
mander,” said Marquez. “ He is gathering ores and samples of every 
lead in the state. Ah! you Americanos! I see through all your 
designs !” 

Wainwright started. 

“Your amigo Bligh, with his great. bank behind him, uses this old 
scientist to test all these ores, and then you and his friends will buy the 
mines on their-real valuation. We are asimple people. You know 
all. But we will hold the sovereignty of our land.” 

“You can certainly see, governor, that it is to your interest to aid 
these men of money and science,” artfully interposed the sailor. “In 
making their fortunes you will be enriched.” 

“What more can I do, my friend?” said Marquez, drawing a cup 
of mescal from an exquisite old Chihuahua flagon. “I give them the 
password every night. I have allowed them to work night and day. 
I give the officer of the guard orders to let them pass without question. 
I am always at home to them. You see, commander, there is a preju- 
dice against Americans here since Walker the filibuster stormed La 
Paz in ’56. He and Raousset de Boulbon ravaged our fair Sonora. 
But when Henry Crabbe and his invaders were destroyed at Arispe, 
your adventurers took warning from the pile of heads around the old 
adobe. Ah, yes, the Mexican eagle fleshed his talons there. But 
drink with me to the success of the professor,—it will build up my 
power,—and to your own !” j 

“ Most heartily!” cried Harry, with a strange gleam in his eyes. 
He drained his glass. 
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“ And now, a glass to your lovely Sonora ladies. I am told the 
city of Culiacan has the purest type of Castilian beauty in Mexico,” 
Wainwright gayly answered. 

“Yes and no,” spiritedly replied Marquez. “There’s one here 
whose loveliness is unmatched,—a bride for an emperor! In two 
years, Dolores Pesquiera may rule the richest domain of Mexico.” 

“Your enemy’s daughter !” ejaculated the horror-stricken Wain- 
wright. 

me Oh, T’ll find a way to dry her eyes. I may hold her father after 
sentence. The sly old bishop can arrange it. I could build up Church 
and State again. She is a pearl of loveliness.” 

“T must be off,” cried Wainwright hastily seizing his cloak and 
sword. The heat-lightning was playing, and a storm was brewing in 
the mountains. 

“ Be my guest,” said Marquez. 

“Ah, no, my dear governor. I shall have steam raised. A tor- 
nado may visit us. My ship’s safety is my honor.” 

As Wainwright went out into the night, he clutched his sword. 
“T could have cut him down for his insolence. To-morrow I will 
win the first trick,—Dolores. I will bear her out of this wolf’s den. 
She is mine alone. Now to the work.” 

The Ranger’s boats were everywhere next day. Parties with flags 
and signals moved from crest to headland, from point to island. 
Foremost in activity, the busy commander darted in his swift launch 
from station to station. 

A brief visit to the bishop concluded, Wainwright stood, chro- 
nometer in hand, on the lowest crags of the central peak of Trinidades. 
His boat’s crew was sounding every quarter of the compass around the 
deserted rocky isle. 

“ Facing the north, the Tetas de Cabra in a line, two tongue-shaped 
rocks running out into the sea,” he read from a little slip of parchment. 
“An immense boulder like a helmet, the entrance open -behind it from 
either side.” 

“Tis the very spot! At eleven to-night it will be dead low water ; 
to-morrow night, the lowest of the month. Yes, I’ll have rope ladder, 
lights, port-fires, lanterns. The party, Phil, Basil, and my own man, 
no more. I'll soon find the truth of the fable. I don’t like to take 
Basil away from that blossom of love, Anita, but he must help me to 
success.” 

“Ten o’clock, and all’s well !” the Mexican sentinels cried as “ Four 
bells!” rang out. It was a star-lit night, and the bay lay smooth as 
oil, for the storm had passed over. 

“ Now for.the cave!” said Wainwright, as he beckoned to May and 
Goodloe. The three friends left the cabin together. Clad in rough 
garb and booted high, each man carried a knife and revolver under his 
boatswain’s great-coat. At the side, Wainwright’s man sat holding the 
lightest gig at the gangway. 

At a nod from Harry, Phil May, who had grasped an oar, gave 
way with his mate, the old factotum. The on glided over the swell- 
ing glassy green bay like a phantom. 
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“ All the things on board, Davis?” questioned the commander. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, right as a trivet,” answered the old salt, rolling his 
— as he grumbled, “A night expedition! Blast me, it’s a queer 

ay-out !’ 

Me Look here, Goodloe,” whispered Wainwright, “ to-morrow you see 
that all is ready to get the Constance in racing trim. You can send 
up your topmasts and step your bowsprit in half a day. All that 
house business can be knocked down flat and thrown overboard, and . 
your boats swung inside and lashed on deck. You may need every 
inch of canvas if you have to run for it. There’s but one chance in 
this whole scheme, and it will never return. Pesquiera’s instant death 
would follow an alarm. Then Marquez would call it suicide.” 
. “All right, Harry : we will be clean as if we raced for the Queen’s 

up.” 
Mi Another thing: I don’t like that fellow Diego. I'll call him on 
board the Ranger and keep him there, as if by accident. I’ll tell him 
I want to have him guide my harbor-parties.” 

“Good !” nodded Basil. 

“Way enough! Here we are!” cried Wainwright. Springing to 
“a bow, he flashed a dark lantern. “Two feet of water yet. All 
right. ; 

The party landed at the crag. In the calm night the boat rode 
just afloat at the outer edge of the little bay. 

“ Phil, you stay here with Davis,” he whispered. “ Basil will come 
with me. Secure the boat with the painter.” 

Springing out on the sand, Wainwright saw at a glance that the 
helmet rock was dry. Attaching one end of a ball of light spun yarn 
to an oar laid across the bow in the rowlocks, he said, “If I want you, 
we will give three pulls; then follow up the line. Be careful.” 

May was all excitement. “ Look out for yourself, for God’s.sake, 
Harry !” he cried. There was a laugh as the dauntless sailor dis- 
appeared, a dark lantern in one hand and a boarding-pike in the other. 
Goodloe was at his side. 

Once behind the helmet rock, the explorers flashed their lanterns. 
Before them lay a burrowed entrance, beneath which a man by crouch- 
ing might enter. “The cave’s here, anyway,” cried Harry, as he dis- 
appeared in the narrow passage. 

Ankle-deep in pools of water, the cautious comrades followed the 
turns of a cleft in the soft rock, where the wind-lashed waves had eaten 
their way under Trinidades. Groping over slippery sea-weed, the 
sailors noted the deepening pools and the enlarging cavern. After an | 
easy turn they stood in a vaulted room some fifty feet in height and 
double that in irregular extent. 

“Turn on ‘all the light,” cried Wainwright, as their eyes roved 
over the cave. 

“Give mea port-fire.” The commander flashed it, and the brilliant 
steady glare lit up a great black pool in the centre of the cave and 
revealed a series of irregular ledges around its sides, 

“My God! what’s that?” yelled Goodloe, as a terrific agitation of 
the water lashed its black depths into foam. They had sprung toa 
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high shelf for safety. A huge, greasy-looking, greenish-white body 
gleamed out of the shallow pool, and with a terrific swirl threw the 
brine over them. , 

“ Keep away! It’s a big devil of a basking shark caught in here by 
the tide !” cried Wainwright, springing toa more remote place. Good- 
loe followed him, and stumbled over an irregular object. 

“ Here you are. It surely is true. See here, Harry!” Goodloe’s 
voice was triumphant as he ripped a stout hide sack with his boat-knife 
and held up a handful of broad Mexican dollars. 

Wainwright was eagerly roving from place to place. Piled high 
above the blackened sea-stained level of the highest tide lay the heavy 
sacks, with the mouldering hair clinging to the tough hide. 

“Thank God, this part is done.” They crouched behind a ledge 
and watched the frantic shark tearing from side to side in his impo- 
tent rage. ‘I'll settle that fellow with a stick of dynamite to-morrow 
night.” 

ae Don’t venture,” cried Goodloe. “It might bring down the loose 
rocks of the roof. A couple of men with spears and lights will keep 
him away. The long-boat’s crew can carry this out,—four men to a 
sack. Leave one of the ballast-barges over here, and the launch can 
tow it tothe schooner. I’ll give the men leave. You can havea 
ballast-barge towed alongside, and we will have these sacks piled away 
on the keelson of the Constance and covered before they re: rn.” 

Throwing the expiring port-fire into the pool where the hungry 
shark lurked, Wainwright said, “I will not leave this a moment till 
the work is done. My men can blast off a hundred tons of stuff to- 
morrow afternoon.” ; 

Picking their way out by the cord, the friends groped in the semi- 
darkness to the waiting boat. 

“Tt will be lower yet to-morrow night. We will bring a couple of 
rifles and shoot his sharkship. But he has been a good sentinel. It’s 
a rare night’s work,” said Harry, as he passed his flask and lit a 
cheroot. 

“TI am distressed not to be able to dine with you to-night, gov- 
ernor,” answered Commander Wainwright, as he sat at ease the next 
day with Marquez. “But I have some star observations to take. I 
have some ballast-parties working over at Trinidades. If it were to- 
morrow night!” The sailor’s voice was politely regretful. 

“Just the thing. I have a despatch. La Democrata will be here 
by noon, and I shall ask her officers to meet you and your gallant sub- 
ordinates.” : 

“On behalf of my juniors I thank you. I accept gladly,” said 
Wainwright, bowing. 

“Tf I succeed to-night, to-morrow morning I will burrow under 
my host’s dining-hall. It’s a rare chance. The whole town will be 
en féte to welcome Mexico’s only Pacific war-vessel. And I can get a 
good look at her. If international courtesy permits, I may judge how 
fast they can push her. Pesquiera’s life may hang on that.’ 

“My son,” said the bishop, when Wainwright had finished his brief 
recital, ‘I shall be on my knees imploring Heaven’s protection for you 
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to-night. The governor will have a private interview with Pesquiera 
to-morrow. He has confided to me that he will send him to the Yaqui 
land, but with orders to the commander of La Democrata to shoot 
him forthwith if he betrays Mexican state secrets or stirs up sedi- 
tion. He will be landed with a guard.” The bishop’s voice trembled. 

“Our hopes, our hearts, all hang on your wisdom and energy.” 

Wainwright told the prelate of Marquez’s dark plans to consolidate 
his fortunes by a forced marriage with his victim’s heiress. The old 
man leaned his silvered brows on his thin hands and moaned, “ Ah, 
the tiger! Barrios did the same in Guatemala, and God’s vengeance 
overtook him. You must thwart the plan.” 

“Shelter her, reverend bishop. Watch overher. I will rescue her 
by force if you ask me to.” Harry Wainwright’s fighting blood was 
up. 

At ten o’clock, a flotilla of boats left the Ranger’s side. From the 
shore was wafted the sound of flute, violin, and guitar, for a grand 
fandango was delighting the crew of the Constance. 

Philip May, sweeping the bay with his night-glass, noted the launch, 
towing a substantial barge, glide by. Another lay moored at the beach 
of Trinidad. The cutter and the captain’s gig bore Wainwright’s men. 
In half an hour the twinkling of lights around the beach at-Trinidad 
. proved that Wainwright was at work. 

Two hours later he sprang on board the yacht’s deck. Behind his 
fleet gig, the sturdy little steam launch was towing two heavily-laden 
barges. The cutter’s crew ranged up alongside. 

“Let the cutter report on ship, boatswain,” said Wainwright, and 
he whispered a few words. “Tell your men they’ll have a three days’ 
liberty next week and a twenty-dollar piece to liven it up for each. 
Silence as to our boat affairs.” 

“We give no points up to them greasers,” said the stout sailor, as 
he sprang to the yacht’s side and steered his tried men home. 

“ All right, Phil! Quick, now, to the whips. Tumble up, men,” 
cried Wainwright, in a ringing voice. “Is your whip all rigged, Phil ?” 

“Yes, and both hatches open. All clear for you,” replied the 
yachtsman, throwing off his coat and calling his two men. 

The steam launch safely swung the two barges alongside. Wain- 
wright’s cutter crew lashed them securely to the yacht’s side. After a 
brief inspection of the yacht’s hold, the alert commander mustered his 
forces. Goodloe, his man, and Wainwright’s sprang to the dangling 
tackles. 

“ Here goes the first,” whispered Harry, as two stout men swung 
up a bulky sack, which disappeared in the dark hatch, to be seized by 
Ah Sam and the other faithful retainer below. 

“We had to empty two dozen cartridges into the white shark to 
quiet him. Did you hear us?” said Harry, pausing for a rest, for May 
and himself were aiding now. 

“ Not a sound. Is all unsuspected ?” May asked. 

“ Not a hitch anywhere. My men may think it is ore, or salt, or 
some smuggled goods. They are trusty.” - 

Before the strains of the dance-music ceased and lights began 
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to drop off one by one along the squalid beach-row of the port, the 
hidden treasure was ranged in a double line of sacks on each side of 
the keel. 

“T can breathe freely now!” cried the commander. The steam 
launch had towed away the empty barge. May, Goodloe, and the tri- 
umphant Wainwright smoked *U.ir cigars in-wakeful occupancy of the 
deck, as their hearty servitors -overed the precious lines of specie-bags 
with broken rock and gravel from the ballast-barge. In an hour the 
rock covering was trimmed even and smoothed with loose sand and 

ravel. 
aie Now, men,” cheerily cried the commander, as he served them with 
a generous flask and a pocketful of cigars, “if you can spread those 
dunnage-boards over the hold and cover the gravel surface, we will 
knock off.” 

The faint streakings of day were in the east when Wainwright re- 
gained his vessel. May and Goodloe, with their retainers, were sleeping, 
save one watching the yacht in his turn. 

As Wainwright saw the empty barge moored by the Ranger’s side 
and his skeleton crew turn in, he waved his hand lovingly toward the 
silent convent where Dolores slept. ‘My darling!” he murmured, 
and as his tired head fell in slumber his last words were, “ Outwitted, 
you Mexican scoundrel! Now for the Yaquis’ tribute.” 

“ Not a minute too soon, by Jove!’ he exclaimed, when his servant 
handed his coffee next morning. The sun was pouring a golden flood 
on shore and sea, and two cable-lengths from him lay the patched-up, 
lumbering Mexican gun-boat La Democrata. 

“The commanding officer will visit you at noon, sir,’ Ensign 
Crowninshield reported. 

“ Have the ship’s company ready for inspection, officers in full dress. 
Call away my boat lively. I have to go on shore first.” 

With a hasty toilet, he sped to the shore as fast as his crack crew 
could hurry over the smooth bay. 

“T’ll just have time to tell Mrs. Delmar the good news, for I must 
hasten back and see the Mexican captain. After that I shall find out 
what the inside of a Mexican gun-boat is like.” 

The lazy street-strollers wondered at the springy strides of the 
Gringo captain. ‘ithout a glance at beautiful Anita Delmar, Wain- 
wright sprang to meet the widow, whose eyes told of a night vigil. 

“Tt’s all ight. The treasure of the cave is safely hidden on the 
yacht.” As soon as he could escape from the congratulations of the 
two delighted women, he stammered, “I can’t wait. See the bishop 
and warn Dolores. And let none of you show the faintest interest in 
the game I play now. I go to receive the official visit of the Mexi- 
can officer, to return it, and examine the Democrata. Let the bishop 
inform Pesquiera. Has he seen his daughter ?” 

“ Alas, no!” Mrs. Delmar faltered ; “but Marquez has promised 
an afternoon to them together, in presence of the bishop, in the prison.” 

“T must go,” cried Harry. ‘The governor can keep his tardy 
clemency, for Pesquiera will wait for Dolores at San Francisco.” 

“God speed you!” cried the ladies, in a breath, as the lover sped 
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away. In half an hour, Dolores hid her blushing face in her friend’s 
bosom, as Anita told her the tale of Wainwright’s deed. “You love 
him, Dolores?” Anita questioned, and the fair girl murmured, “ More 
than my life. He fights for my dear father !” 

The motley populace of Guaymas thronged the old piers to see the 
interchange of stately courtesies between the war-ships. Clouds of 
rolling smoke, flashes from the red-mouthed cannon, and the speeding 
of boats filled with decorated officers, made it a day not to be forgotten. 
For the governor’s great feast was to be the signal of a local festa never 
before equalled in splendor. 

-— five o’clock the three Americans were gathered in Wainwright’s . 
cabin. 

“You can answer for Bligh and Hackmuller, Phil?” Harry asked, 
anxiously. 

“T have as much to lose as you,” said May, “if I am caught. 
Besides the love of a life, I should lose my liberty.” 

“Then listen. I will take all my officers on shore to this dinner 
but the two watch-officers. Such a night will never offer itself again. 
You tell me the passage is clear, Basil, and you are ready ?” 

“Thoroughly. All is ready,” Goodloe answered. 

“Of course I don’t know the size of the golden bars. The thin 
side of the foundation is the one toward the bay. A short crowbar is 
all you need.” 

“Thanks to Hackmuller’s mining outfit, I have everything,” 
Goodloe replied. 

“Then when you hear the music of the dinner, as soon as it is dark, 
put Bligh and Hackmuller‘on guard. Do you two alone go into the 
tunnel. I need give you nodirections. When you have finished, send 
Bligh in to the banquet-room. I will leave him and join you. If I 
can escape, I will come sooner.” 

“ All right!” answered the comrades. 

While the wassail din was at its highest in the banquet-hall, the 
streets were filled with an enthusiastic multitude. Above, on the 
hill, one gleaming taper shone from the postern gate of the prison. 
Laughter and music filled the narrow stony causeways. In the priest’s 
house, Bishop Dominguez calmed and cheered Pauline Delmar, who 
started at each unfamiliar sound. Speechless, in a corner, Anita and 
Dolores watched the wicket-gate. 

Pacing his cell, wringing his hands in impotent rage, Mateo Pes- 
quiera listened to the shouts of the rabble cheering his conqueror. 
“ And to-morrow, to-morrow, my God, I sail without a word, a glance, 
one loving kiss, from my child! I may be stretched a corpse on the 
sands of the Yaqui River! Who knows but he may sacrifice me there 
and report an attempted escape!’ The defeated governor was on his 
knees, pressing the crucifix to his lips, when Wainwright’s anxious 
eyes caught sight of Goodloe’s tall form forcing its way through the 
crowd of spectators at the opened doors. Welcomed with effusion, 
the American strode up to his friend. His face was pale, aud he was 
haggard and weary. ‘Two hours in a cramped tunnel had stiffened his 
muscles. But triumph shone in his eyes. 
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Wainwright read the signal aright. “Trick number Two!” he mut- 
tered, as Goodloe whispered, “It is done. Phil waits for you in Hack- 
muller’s little office. Join him at once. I will occupy the governor.” 

Before Wainwright could enter the enclosure of the assayer’s prem- 
ises, Goodloe was eloquently responding to a toast to the American 
Navy. 
The town’s clamor of feast and fandango quieted. Even the 
drunken sentinel in front of the governor’s house leaned his gun against 
a pillar and slept. 

But three resolute men sat, weapons in hand, waiting for the dawn, 
. in the little room where Hackmuller concealed his crucibles and alem- 
bics of the metallurgic trade. 

“We had no trouble,” said Goodloe, in answer to Wainwright’s 
eager questions. “The soft brick filling yielded easily. The bars were 
piled together loosely. They are small, for hand-carrying. We threw 
them out in heaps, and carried them out in a hide ore-bag. And now 
what will you do with them ?” 

“T can tell you,” said the jovial Hackmuller, who was smoking a 
long German pipe. The golden ingots lay covered with sacks and in 
chests and boxes in the room. 

“Did you get all? Are you sure?” interrupted the excited com- 
mander. 

“ We cleared the crypt,’ Goodloe answered, “then threw the broken 
rubbish in and walled it up with loose brick, smeared over with quick- 
drying adobe mud. We then threw up earth against it.” 

“Good! Now, professor, your plan ?” 

“T know you have ten or twenty tons of soft pig lead on the Ranger. 
Your engineer showed it to me. I wanted some for cupelling bullion. 
Let me have forty bars of it early to-morrow. I can melt it here. I 
will make some rough sand moulds, and run six or eight of these gold 
bars into one pig. The pigs can be put on board the yacht to-morrow 
afternoon. No one will step inside these gates till it is ready. Send 
me your man Davis. Bligh and I can do the rest. I will jacket your 
treasure so that no one could ever tell it.” 

“Professor, you are a genius,” Harry cried. “Now I will hasten 
to my ship. I wish all our friends to be quiescent to-morrow. No 
one is supposed to know of Pesquiera’s being smuggled on board. 
Marquez has put twenty of his trusted soldiers on board the Democrata. 
I must trust to Jack Crowninshield to outwit them.” 

The burning sun poured down next day on deserted streets, for the 
fiesta had demoralized high and low. The blinking sentinel never 
lifted his eyes as three creaking ox-carts dragged along under heavy 
burdens of dull-looking pigs of lead. Pauline Delmar from her green- 
shaded windows watched the heavy barge reach the Constance with that 
precious freight. The harbor was soon free of a hull, for the beautiful 
Constance spread her white wings and bore out to sea. There was 
silence in the priest’s house. Three women watched the stars together 
that night. The Ranger had stood up the gulf under half steam, and 
La Democrata, with the prisoner on board, lay at the point with her 
engines broken down. One precious day was gained. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE RESCUE. 


EnsigN JacK CROWNINSHIELD leaned over the stern of the 
Ranger’s launch, sweeping her wake with his binoculars. The boat 
glided easily along just outside the breakers coasting the mouth of the 
Yaqui. It was three hours from sundown. A half-dozen men lay 
under the awning, and the little boat was loaded deep with arms and 
stores. By the dashing young officer’s side sat the missionary priest, 
calmly poring over his breviary. 

“There she is,” said Crowninshield to himself, as wing and wing 
the swift Constance swept around the headland. “ Now I'll reach the 
point in an hour and camp. The Constance will round the Lobos 
Point and anchor by midnight. As the Democrata will not leave till 
to-morrow night, the council will not assemble till next day. Sol 
have a whole day to fix up my scheme with the Indians. I'll run 
around the point to the Indian camp in the river, and leave a man at 
the point to answer the signals from the Constance. If I had that 
fellow Diego I would know the river better; but Ill get a Yaqui 
canoeman to pilot me. Thank God, Diego can’t watch me, if he pilots 
the Democrata. The commander was right to get him off the yacht.” 

The sunset hours gave the ensign time to run in and examine the 
river for a league. When the lights of the Constance showed fairly 
abreast of the point, Crowninshield burned a port-fire, which was 
answered by a Roman candle for a signal. 

For an hour the gay young sailor chatted from his hammock, swung 
from two tree-limbs, with the grave missionary. 

“ All you have to do, padre, is to move your Indian friends around 
the bend a mile or so. I'll station my launch so that the soldiers will 
not be able to reach the gun-boat before Pesquiera is out of danger.” 

The shades of the next evening wrapped the tropical forest in 
gloom when the Mexican gun-boat dropped anchor a mile outside the 
point where the sailor and the priest awaited them. A fire kindled on 
shore brought off a boat with the executive officer of La Democrata. 
Coldly saluting Crowninshield, he paced the beach an hour under the 
stars with the priest. 

When the plash of oars died away, the missionary returned. 
“God be praised! we shall save him! They will land Pesquiera at 
noon to-morrow. A strong guard will be landed on either side of the 
point. I am to conduct the prisoner to the meeting. An unarmed 
officer and four men are to go with Pesquiera: their orders are not to 
leave him. I will let the high-priest select the spot to station the 
canoes. You must come ashore when I give the signal. Leave all to 
me then.” . 

As the sun climbed to meridian the next day, the glancing bayonets 
of a dozen Mexican riflemen could be seen at either side of the sixty- 
yard current of the swift Yaqui. A heavy boat with a dozen occu- 
pants labored against the sweeping shore-currents. When its prow 
grated on the strand, the passiunless face of the priest greeted the 
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unarmed officer who bade Pesquiera leave the boat. Two sentinels 
stepped to his side. In a loud voice, the officer in command addressed 
the guard: “Should the prisoner attempt to escape, shoot him at once. 
In two hours the guard will march up to the council-place to escort 
my return.” 

Over the sands Pesquiera followed the officer and the priest: a 
fatiguing walk of ten minutes followed. A group of Indians with a 
white flag was seen gathered on a point. The officer halted his armed 
guard and motioned the two men with him to advance. Six unarmed 
sailors followed. The priest eyed the prisoner carefully: “ Yes, it is 
right. A broad palm-leaf hat, a long linen coat, a flowing white sun- 
kerchief around his neck.” Nota word was exchanged until the party 
halted before a clump of Indian huts on a clear space near the bend 
selected for the conference. 

The aged high-priest strode out to meet them. In eager curiosity 
his copper-colored followers thronged around the Mexican. The priest 
fixed his eyes on the river and carefully watched its placid surface. 
While the suspicious Mexican officer conferred with the priest, the 
prisoner stood grave and mute. The missionary walked out to the 
extreme point of the bend, leaving the party alone with the Yaquis. 
An Indian canoe glided swiftly over the quiet river to the point, and 
Ensign Jack Crowninshield stepped ashore. His sword was belted on, 
his glistening double buttons sparkled in the sun, and his cap with the 
gold anchors well became a handsome face, on which an easy uncon- 
cerned smile played. The Mexican officer respectfully saluted him. 
At two yards’ distance, the old Indian priest and the prisoner were 
earnestly talking. 

“T will sit down in my house, and I would see El Gobernador 
alone,” said the priest. 

“Tt is well,” the Mexican answered, as the Indian disappeared with 
the prisoner into the frail shelter of bark and twigs thatched and 
plaited with broad palm-leaves. At the distance of a few yards, the 
officer fixed his eyes on the door of the tent. His men were stationed 
so as to observe the river-banks. 

In ten minutes, with a cordial salute to the Mexican, Crowninshield 
bowed to the missionary, stepped into his canoe, and disappeared around 
the bend. The curious Yaquis crowded around the tent. Ten min- 
utes later, the launch of the Constance passed down the river. In her 
stern the young officer sat guiding the boat. It rounded the river 
mouth in plain sight, skirting the southern shore, within pistol-shot 
of the guard on either bank. 

When fifteen minutes had passed, the Mexican officer, with an im- 
patient gesture, strode up to the door of the hut. The old high-priest 
was seated on a mat, bowing to an idol set up in the centre. Raising 
his voice, he gazed at the Spaniard and calmly said, “ Why does he 
not return ?” 

A yell of rage brought the Mexican watchers together. “Search 
the camp! He has escaped! Caramba! It shall cost you your 
heads.” 

The astounded sailors ran hither and thither like mad. The won- 
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dering Yaquis crowded around their high-priest, who pointed to the 
river, uttering some words in their strange tongue. The simple pagans 
fell on their knees. A single canoe was stemming the river a hundred 
yards above ; an Indian was wildly paddling, and a man, clad in a long 
linen coat, a broad palm-leaf hat, and a glistening white kerchief, leaped 
ashore and waved his hand in defiance. Drawing a pistol from his 
bosom, the infuriated officer dashed at the old Yaqui priest. In an 
instant all was a wild tumult. The Indians, like tigers, sprang upon 
the unarmed Spaniards. The officer’s pistol-muzzle was pressed against 
his temples. Down the beach, in frantic fear, one of the Mexican 
sailors raced for the guard. 

In half an hour the score of soldiers, arriving at a run, found the 
officer and his six men bound to trees. The forest was silent: the re- 
sentful Yaquis had departed. The missionary, fleeing in apparent fear, 
had joined the new-comers on the way. 

“What has happened?” cried the sub-officer as he released his 
senior, who could not speak for rage. ‘ Explain! Can you explain, 
padre? We may be attacked at any moment. Let us march to the 
boats. We must communicate with the ship. I sent one man to order 
the guard at the river mouth to build a fire, discharge their guns, and 
call for help.” 

“T fear the soldiers are crazy,” replied the missionary. “The 
prisoner entered the little hut alone with the Yaqui priest. These 
men tell me the American officer came out. There is madness or magic. 
He left.me on the point and went to his boat in a canoe. He is now 
on his boat outside the river bar.” 

“To the boats, to the boats!) We have been tricked!” roared the 
officer ; and the party hastened out of the uncanny forest shades. 

“Who was in the canoe?” meekly asked the missionary. ‘ You cer- 
tainly saw the prisoner in the boat with the Indian who crossed ?” 

“The devil, or his double! Hold your peace, you shaven fool! 
Some of us will be shot for this,” snarled the baffled Mexican, as they 
emerged on the strand. Two boats were nearing the shore, and the 
guard from the other side was crowding into the cutter left on watch. 
Yells and cries resounded, for a signal-gun boomed over the water, and 
clouds of black smoke were pouring from the funnel of La Democrata. 
An impotent storm of cursing met the defeated officer as he clambered 
up the rope ladder to the deck. 

Before the whole crew, the naval commander raved at the outwitted 
soldier. “ Marquez will hang you for this, you idiot! Can’t you see 
where he has gone?—Full speed !” he yelled, springing to the engine- 
room hatch. 

For swarthy Diego, at his side, pointed to the little steam launch, 
a league away, standing out to a beautiful white schooner sweeping round 
the distant headland. The officer’s glass showed him the American 
flag gleaming against the sun. ; 

“The scoundrel is safe under that flag. Cast loose the four-inch 
rifle gun, If I can overhaul that schooner, I’ll sink her, with all on 
board. She is a pirate.” 

In the wild excitement of the chase, the missionary seated himself 
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at the side of the vessel and addressed himself to his breviary. In 
answer to a storm of abuse, he replied to the naval officer,— 

“‘ Sefior Comandante, I am not responsible to you. I was not in 
charge of the prisoner. I know nothing. I shall fully report to my 
bishop, and Governor Marquez shall be informed of your brutality. 
Scold your subordinate: I am not under your orders.” 

“ Never mind the priest; listen to me,” cried Diego. “TI see the 
whole trick. These fellows have sent up all their racing spars and 
trimmed that boat for this race. Crowd on all your steam.” 

The-white hull of the rebaptized Halcyon was hardly visible as 
she came-up to the wind. The launch swept alongside, and, slowly 
swinging, the matchless racer stood off shore. The afternoon sun- 
light gleamed on her snowy flying jib, and aloft the topsails added to 
the gathering speed. 

“ All ready, sir,” cried the master gunner, as the Democrata leaped 
forward, every timber quivering with the twist of her heavy screw. 

“Load and fire,” yelled the infuriated captain. “Try to bring 
down her masts.” As the steel bolt screamed away on its flight, the 
stars and stripes fluttered to the peak. 

“You may regret this, sir,” said the second in command, touching 
his cap. “ We have no proof that the prisoner is on board.” 

“There goes the proof,” cried Diego, his face in a scowl, as the 
last available stitch of canvas clouded the fleeting ocean queen. The 
bellying spinnaker gleamed as the Halcyon darted seaward. 

“She is going three knots to our two, captain,” the chief engineer 
reported, “and I am carrying more than our safety-limit of steam. It 
is of no use.” 

At the sixth shot, even the commander was forced to admit that 
they fell farther and farther astern. With a last curse, he ordered the 
vessel about. 

“Slow down the engines,” he growled. “ We will steam back and 
anchor for the night. I will land a boat’s crew to pick up our strag- 
glers and property.” He cast a glance at the Ranger’s launch, leisurely 
steaming toward Yaqui Point under cover of the shore. 

“You may consider yourself under close arrest,” cried the naval 
commander to the sullen soldier. “I shall hardly need to prefer charges 
against you. Marquez will probably shoot you by adrum-head court.” 
He signed to the watch-officer to deprive the luckless man of his sword. 

hen the morning sun broke over Yaqui Bay, the slumbers of the 
Mexican commander were broken by an official visit from Ensign 
Crowninshield. His launch lay alongside, ready to steam back to 
Guaymas. 

“T deem it fit to inform you, sir,” said the young American, sternly, 
“that I feel justified in abandoning my projected duties here and 
reporting at once your gross outrage in firing on the American flag.” 

“You know the character of that vessel,” the angry Mexican 
retorted. 

“ Governor Marquez will learn anything I know, through my com- 
mander. Meanwhile, I warn you to be ready with some explanation 
of your behavior.” 
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The young ensign stiffly touched his hat, and, springing into his 
cutter, sped away toward Guaymas. 


The Ranger’s launch was swinging alongside the cruiser at anchor 
while the Democrata slowly crawled up the coast. Springing lightly 
on board, Crowninshield entered the commander’s cabin. A glance at 
the gallant boy was enough. 

“Call away my gig!” shouted Wainwright to the sentry. 

“ Do not leave my cabin a moment till my return,” said the com- 
mander, when he had listened to the report. “ You shall never forget 
this day.” The light of Love was in his eyes, and he carried the 
tidings of a father’s safety to the sweetest maid in Sonora. But he 
trained his face to gravity, for he well knew a storm would break over 
Guaymas when the duped tyrant heard the tidings. He sauntered 
easily up the stone-fringed drive-way toward the silent old cathedral. 
A few Indian women bowed in the dusky corners at their prayers. 
He passed into the little sacristy. The sound of his voice awoke the 
bishop from his siesta. 

“ Pesquiera?” - The old prelate’s voice thrilled in an agony of 
entreaty. 

“Safe, and now two hundred miles at sea,” said Wainwright, sink- 
ing into a chair. 

Tears of joy were raining down the bishop’s cheeks. He raised 
his hands in an ecstasy of thankfulness. 

‘“‘ But, reverend bishop, there has been a fracas. The Democrata 
fired on the yacht. Our dearest hopes depend on the prudence and 
self-control of our friends. Despatch your sacristan to Madame Del- 
mar and her daughter at once. Let them remain at home.: You can 
yourself break the news to Dolores: give her this.” He dropped the 
emerald ring of her dead mother in the prelate’s hand. “TI have kept 
my word. Now, Marquez will rage, for—see there!” He threw open 
the casement. The Democrata was swinging round in the harbor, and 
a double-banked cutter was speeding to the shore. “ You must stay 
at the convent until the storm blows over. I will go at once on my 
vessel, and will be ready to use force, if necessary, to protect Mrs. Delmar 
and her daughter. Should there be a demonstration in force, or a tumult, 
I will land my blue-jackets at once. I go now to Hackmuller and Bligh. 
They are free from all suspicion : they have not left the town a moment. 
I shall send one or two of my young officers on shore to watch quietly 
the gathering of the storm. Either Bligh or Hackmuller will be at 
the works, the other watching the convent. Let Mrs. Delmar go at 
once to the convent. Then do not leave the ladies. Silence, patience, 
courteous ignorance, is our cue. We know nothing. The Yaquis are 
supposed to have carried him away. Keep your missionary at your 
side: he cannot then be forced to talk.” 

From the arched door-way at the convent, casting a glance over the 
little harbor, the bishop saw Wainwright’s boat gliding back to the 
Ranger, whose long pennant and great national ensign swung lazily on 
the gentle breeze. 

The Mother Superior touched his arm. “Come,” she whispered, 


~~ 
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and as he entered the convent parlor, where three women in the excite- 
ment of an unspeakable delight awaited him, the boom of an alarm- 
gun and the rattle of drums, with the barbaric flourish of the singing 
bugles, broke on the stillness of the dying day. 

“It is discovered! Hasten, my daughter; lead these three ladies 
into one of the safest cloisters. Do not leave them an instant. Now, 
my daughters, silence, and trust in God. Remember, you must know 
nothing.” 

“Do you fear violence?” Dolores anxiously asked. 

“No. Our gallant friend Wainwright will prevent any violation 
of the sanctity of the convent.” He did not see the blush which 
transfigured the loving girl when he handed her the ring. ‘“ He sends 
you this.—Go, my children. Here comes the mob.” 

With unwonted activity, the prelate ordered the fortress-like doors 
of the convent to be closed and summoned the faithful male retainers to 
their posts. It was high time. From barrack and cuartel the fierce 
soldiery swarmed to the plaza: aides were hurrying through the street, 
and a tipsy crowd was howling before the barred doors, “ Death to the 
Americans !” 

‘“‘Sancta Maria, there they come!” murmured the old ecclesiastic, 
as the ringing tramp of a company of Mexican troops sounded on the 
stony street. At their head, the port-captain marched by the side of 
the officer in command. Diego the pilot, with a wolfish leer, led the 
two soldiers up the broad stone steps and unceremoniously clanged the 
knocker of the convent door. Half the superstitious soldiery fell on 
their knees as the doors swung wide and the old bishop, clad in his 
robes, mildly asked, “ What seek you here?” 

The officer hung his head and said, “I have an order for the arrest 
of a Mrs. and Miss Woodford, two American women concealed in this 
convent.” 

“You will enter God’s house only over my body,” answered the 
unawed prelate. “I warn you of the madness of your act. The 
American cruiser’s guns command the town. Be warned.” 

“Give them up!” hotly cried the officer. ‘TI shall enter by force !” 

‘“‘ May the curse of God rest on the man who forces his way over 
this threshold!” The bishop slowly wheeled and stepped into the 
shadow. With a clang the great doors swung in place. 

“ Here, lieutenant; to the governor. I will have his last orders.” 
While his subaltern sped away, the soldier posted his troops around the 
convent. 

Wainwright, pacing his quarter-deck, swept the shore eagerly with 
his binoculars and exchanged a few words with Ensign Crowninshield : 
both were in full uniform. “There goes the signal,” said the com- 
mander, “Order the executive officer to land his division on our 
signal from the roof of Bligh’s assay-office. You will accompany me 
ashore.” The two officers descended the gangway into the ship’s launch, 
now filled with well-armed blue-jackets. . 

“Capital !” said Wainwright, as they sped on the waves. “So you 
sent ashore a suit of your old uniform for Pesquiera to masquerade 
in? And the native who wore his clothes, how did he get them ?” 

Vou. L1II.—32 
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“Tt was a lightning transformation. The missionary had warned 
Pesquiera. When he stepped out of the loosened side of the tent, I 
wandered round the point. A canoe was there, and I lay down in it. 
The few steps from the hut to the bushes enabled the prisoner to walk 
into the shrubbery. The Spaniards were watching the door of the hut. 
I boarded my steam launch on the off side, and he was at once con- 
cealed. The Indian who received his cast-off clothes when they were 
thrown out of the open thatch-line of the hut slipped them on, and his 
companion paddled out into the river when I was well away.” 

“ And if that plan had failed?” said the amused commander. 

“‘The Indians were to surround the soldiers while the prisoner made 
a break to the canoe. Once on board my launch, I knew I could run him 
out. The Democrata’s fires were banked. I would have landed him 
around the point out of sight. The Yaquis would have protected him.” 

“You are a daring fellow, Crowninshield. Here we are!” cried 
the commander. ‘Make your way at once to the convent, see the 
bishop, and then report to me at the governor’s.” 

Wainwright marched across the plaza to the door of the National 
Palace, now crowded with officers in uniform. A yelling crowd fol- 
lowed, and he turned his head to assure himself that his armed boat’s 
crew was a cable’s length out in the green tide. Four companies of 
troops broke away, marching to the embarcadero, and the Democrata’s 
boats waited them. “ Evidently a landing to punish the Yaquis. Thank 
heaven,” he mused, “the forests will be deserted. I pity them if they 
force their way into the fastnesses,” 

Raising his hat in courteous salute, Wainwright strode into the 
council-room. Marquez, in speechless amazement, swallowed his wrath. 
Without waiting for a welcome, the commander began : 

“T have called on you, Governor Marquez,” he said, in a ringing 
voice, “to demand the reason of the gun-boat under your orders firing 
at an American vessel. Before sending an official communication, I 
felt I might save you the consequences of making this a diplomatic 
matter.” ; 

The tormented governor turned to the Democrata’s commander ; 
but Wainwright went on: “I will drop the incident on your personal 
explanation. If you seek to make it official, I will send my boat officer’s 
report with my despatch to the Secretary of the Navy. Your case can 
be made through the Mexican minister.” He turned as Ensign Crown- 
inshield hastily entered, chapeau in hand. On hearing a few whispered 
words, the commander seemed to grow in size. He tore open a letter 
handed him by his aide. “I am informed that there is a riotous mob 
besieging the convent, and that you have dared to issue an order for 
the detention of two American ladies. Bishop Dominguez sends me 
their plea for protection, and requests me to give them and the daughter 
of your fugitive enemy protection on my ship. I shall doso. As there 
is no American consul here, I shall ask Mr. Frederick Bligh to act as 
such until I can communicate with our minister at Mexico. I go now 
to convey these ladies to my vessel.” 

“T shall prevent it! They are conspirators: they arranged the 
flight of the villain who is gone,” snarled Marquez. 
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“ Ensign Crowninshield,” said the commander, “remain here. If 
there is an insult offered to me, signal the ship.” 

“ What would you? what is your purpose?” cried Marquez. 

“J shall land my division. If you oppose, I shall ordér my vessel 
to open its guns for our support.” There was a breathless silence as 
the speaker strode through the open door. 

As he sprang up the steps of the convent, the troops parted right 
and left. hen, ten minutes later, Bishop Dominguez led out a beau- 
tiful girl dressed in deepest black, and Wainwright proudly escorted 
the two American ladies, there was not a soldier in sight. Ensign 
Crowninshield drove up with a carriage and assisted Madame Delmar 
and Anita to enter. Slowly moving through a hostile mob on the 
plaza, the party embarked. 

“The governor is going to lead the expedition to the Yaqui River 
in person. He has ordered a company of troops to protect Bligh and 
Hackmuller.”| Wainwright laughed as the steam launch sped away. 
“T’ll send ashore for them. All the American citizens here are entitled 
to the protection of the flag.” 

There was a strange light in Wainwright’s eyes as he assisted his 
gentle visitors to the quarter-deck. i 

“T shall give you the cabin, and your maid can give my steward 
any orders you may have,” the host merrily said. 

While the women, in a delicious realization of the safety assured 
by the flag above them, rested from their haunting fears, the com- 
mander conferred with the bishop. 

“You are right, my son,” said the prelate. “I will consult with 
Madame Delmar. You could not extend this national protection to 
Dolores. It is the only way.” 

After a dinner at which a spirit of tender expectancy imbued even 
Bligh and the professor, under the starlight, before the assembled 
officers, the bishop gave the blessing of the Church to the commander 
and his Mexican bride. 





CHAPTER X. 
MUTINY. 


“ How did Marquez appear to relish your communication ?” asked 
Commander Wainwright, seated in his cabin, as the Ranger daintily 
picked her way out of Guaymas harbor. The sound of happy laugh- 
ter echoed from the deck, where the three ladies, with waving kerchiefs, 
turned their faces toward the convent. 

“He groaned,” replied the subordinate. “The last thing Bligh 
told me was that Marquez really wishes only to make a show of repri- 
sals upon the Indians. He believes them to be his friends, and his 
real object is to discover the mines. What will Pesquiera do next ?” 

“T think he will take the steamer from Honolulu to San Francisco, 
remain quietly there, and displace Marquez peaceably by intrigue at 
the city of Mexico. The Yaqui question alone will cause the gov- 
ernor’s downfall. Well, we shall see how he will behave on our return. 
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To-morrow night the ladies can sleep at. Mazatlan, and the steamer 
touches next day. It is chiefly to avoid the sickly season that I wish 
them to go to California. Pesquiera can determine their future move- 
ments. I shall take the Ranger on a cruise up the gulf until it is 
time to hear of his safe arrival. It might compromise the owners 
of the Halcyon if he returned on her. What a cruise home May and 
Goodloe will have! I think I can hear the echoes of wedding bells.” 

The commander walked the quarter-deck with his bride. “ And I 
shall really see my father’s face again? And you will come soon?” 
The girl wife was gazing up at her stalwart husband. 

“Why, alma mia,” Wainwright answered, “ they may reach Hono- 
lulu in eight days. Phil May-will crowd all sail on the yacht, for I 
think his duties near Mrs. Lee need his whole attention now. As for 
Goodloe, you know from Anita that her mother and herself count every 
hour till they can reward the man who has saved their fortune. We 
agreed that in case of failure to bring your father the yacht should 
return to San Francisco to place the treasure in safety and to leave me 
free to take him away when the Yaquis could manage to smuggle him 
on my boat ; then_I would have put him on a California-bound steamer 
at sea. As it is, to diminish the risk, he will return to San Francisco 
with his share of the precious freight of the Halcyon. The other half, 
under care of May and Goodloe, will be delivered to Mrs. Delmar on 
the arrival of the yacht. I shall look daily for the telegram announcing 
your meeting, after you have been ten days at San Francisco. I can 
get a leave in two months and come to you. Your father will un- 
doubtedly recall Andres Vargas to proceed to the city of Mexico. He 
can pour a golden shower on the scale there which will turn it in his 
fayor. But not a step on Mexican soil must he venture until a special 
judgment of his case has been rendered.” 

While the married lovers followed the course of the Halcyon in 
their thoughts, that elusive vessel was flying on the friendly stream of 
the North Equatorial current. Phil May and Basil Goodloe plied 
every device of the sailor’s art. The yacht’s sails hummed in the 
singing breeze as she sped on, leaping forward through bluest rolling 
. surge, under the tropic skies of sapphire, flecked with pearl and gold at 
the prow. A restless watcher walked the deck in all a father’s anxiety. 

The brethren of the sea cheered the exile. “ Have no fear for your 
daughter’s safety, governor,” cried May. “ Wainwright will protect 
her. And with the bishop and Madame Delmar you know she is safe.” 

“TI know Harry Wainwright’s golden luck and dashing way. There 
will be a welcoming group waiting you at San Francisco,” Goodloe 
added. The lover was counting each day reeled off the calendar as one 
less in the fast diminishing period of the eclipse of Anita’s bright eyes. 

The yacht was in racing order. Lake and Jorgensen marshalled 
the crew daily to restore every dainty embellishment of the Halcyon. 

“ Captain Lake,” said May, as the sea-drift and land-birds told of 
their journey’s approaching end, “we may make land to-morrow. I 
shall dock at Honolulu and refit the boat for the home run. The crew 
will be paid off, but I wish to hasten our departure by every minute. 
I shall not forget your energy and activity at the end of the cruise.” 
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Obed Lake bowed and walked forward, as May, bronzed and the 
picture of glowing health, rejoined Goodloe, who was listening to Pes- 
quiera’s stories of the quaint shadowy history of Mexico. 

By the foremast, Lake and Jorgensen lingered in converse under 
the stars. 

“ Are you all ready? Can you depend on the men?” Lake whis- 
pered, his keen eye never leaving the group at the stern. 

“ Ready on the moment,” rejoined the mate. “I can bulkhead 
the arms-room in a minute after our entry. The pantry-man will 
guard the cabin. The men are all right. It isa greatscheme. Will 
the Chinamen trust you with the cargo?” 

“Certainly. I’ve made runs for them before. And at San Fran- 
cisco I am safe behind the associates of the secret trade. They will 
protect us all,” Lake answered. 

“This Mexican general may make trouble for us,” added Jorgensen. 
“Why can’t we do it now?” 

“What could we do without stores? - Let him catch his steamer : 
we'll have one less to watch, and, if we have to throw them over, one 
less to fight,” Lake growled. “His arriving safe will throw the home 
folks off their guard: they will think we have been driven out of our 
course or gone down in a storm. I wish we had Diego. But we are 
safe. We have nothing of value on the yacht. Our men must be 
true, to earn their money. Only a few days!” 


“ Now, General Pesquiera, in half an hour you can tell your plan 
of action,” said May, as the pilot-signal fluttered from a little schooner 
dancing out of Honolulu harbor, while the setting sun shone on the 
fragrant groves, dreamy valleys, and wooded peaks of Oahu. 

Goodloe hailed the pilot as he sprang over the side. “The Cali- 
fornia-bound steamer ?” he anxiously inquired. 

“ Due here to-morrow, captain,” was the answer. Joy beamed in 
the refugee’s eyes as May translated the good tidings. 

“T will go on shore with the governor, Basil,” said May, briskly, as 
the anchor rattled down. “ You can watch here. To-morrow I will 
haul the yacht up on the dock, and our precious ballast can be placed 
in safe hands. We will see the leading shipping people. Let nota 
man leave the ship when we haul out. I will give them all three 
days’ liberty. By that time our bullion will be in safe hands.” 

On the deck of the yacht, Goodloe walked alone, thinking of Anita 
Delmar’s eyes. Hour after hour struck from the bells of the clustered 
foreign men-of-war lying near. The quick plash of oars roused the 
dreamer as May leaped on board. 

‘‘ All right, Goodloe. The tug will take us in at daybreak. Pes- 
quiera can } sade of half his Mexicans with the syndicate of Chinese 
merchants. The rest will be boxed and sealed by the Oriental Bank. 
They will give him San Francisco bills. Pesquiera will be there in 
nine days, and I’ll wager my head the Halcyon shows Mrs. Lee’s signal 
at the Heads not a week later.” . 

“You are sanguine,” said Goodloe. “Come, let us drink the health 


of the absent ones.” 
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“Tt seems like a dream, my brave friends,” said Pesquiera, as he 
wrung the comrades’ hands in farewell the next day. A score of dusky 
toilers were busied on the hull of the Halcyon, and a throng of ad- 
mirers watched the ocean beauty in the dock. “ Your letters, your 
commissions, all shall be my sacred trust. How can I ever repay you ? 
To you my fortune, my life, my daughter’s safety, all are due.” : 

“ Ask Commander Wainwright. He will claim the reward for us. 
Wait, till we meet on the shores of San Francisco Bay. But when you 
pass the old fort, with the American flag flying, think of us as you 
near your daughter, and wish us a swift homeward run. There goes 
the gun. Now, governor!” The boat in waiting bore the happy exile 
to the huge ocean liner straining at its buoy. 

' As the great steamer swept out on the blue waste of waters, May 
clasped his friend’s hand. “Now for our own departure. In two 
days I am promised the stores and our last outfit. The boat will be 
in the water to-morrow night. Then for a hand-over-hand homeward 
run! There is already enough gossip and mystery about our sudden 
appearance. Thank heaven, Pesquiera and his share of the treasure 
are off our hands.” - 

‘ ie Do you think no one suspects our cargo’s value?” Goodloe 
asked. 

“Not a soul. The bags were supposed to be selected Mexican ores, 
and the boxing and counting were secretly done in Wong Lee’s ware- 
house. All the banks handle these Mexican dollars through him, for 
they finally drift to the far East for Asiatic use.” 

“Well, certainly no one has suspected the secret of the lead bars. 
That was a rare idea of the professor. I will take a run in the 
town,” Goodloe went on, “and hunt up Captain Lake. We had better 
gather in the crew.” 

Mr. Obed Lake was at that moment enjoying the luxuries of the 
Chinese merchant prince’s abode. 

While Wong Lee studied, through his circular horn spectacles, a 
chart of the North Pacific coast, the sailor marvelled at the richness of 
the Oriental interior. The old Chinese added lines of undecipherable 
characters to the last of a series of letters in the strange language of 
his land. 

“The time is right. When you reach Nagasaki the cargo will be 
ready. It all depends on the San Francisco orders.” 


Wong Lee strained his almond eyes after the disappearing Halcyon 
as she swept away from his sight. At the helm, Philip May watched 
the shores of Oahu recede. “ It’s a fair breeze, Basil. We shall make 
a grand run.” 

It was a freshening night as the two harbor-lights of Honolulu 
faded away in thedusk. The Halcyon sprang forward under the steady 
a of her straining sails, her sharp stem cutting the rolling waves 
and dashing the broken spray high over her quarter. In oilskins and 
sou’ wester Obed Lake faced the storm, and Olaf Jorgensen, a muffled 


brooding giant, towered at the foremast shrouds, 
“Well off shore, and in for a clean home run. Good-night, Phil,” 
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murmured Goodloe, as he sought his state-room, leaving the young 
yachtsman thinking of one far away. 

Above their heads two men, clinging to the swaying cordage, mut- 
tered, “ It’s for to-morrow, then, when we have them ;both on deck.” 
Their eyes sought each other in the excitement of final resolve. “I 
will give the signal from the cabin hatch,” said Lake. “Don’t lose a 
moment when they are both forward.” 

And no friendly angel of the night whispered a warning to the 
sleeping comrades. 


The golden sun, leaping out of pearl-shaded skies, brought May 
and Goodloe on deck. There was not a sail in sight, and the wearied 
land-birds were dropping off in airy circles toward the west. 

In the freshness of the early day, the men were still busied washing 
decks. May’s quick eye noted their work as he strolled to the fore- 
castle. He made a wild leap forward as half a dozen sailors suddenly 
threw themselves on Goodloe, who was borne to the deck. May 
essayed to shout, but a darkness came over him, and when he opened 
his eyes, Obed Lake was critically examining his appearance. “ Not 
badly hurt ; only stunned,” said the traitor, when Jorgensen neared the 
group around the captive. With an ungentle wrench of his arms, the 
bewildered prisoner felt for the first time in his life the snap of hand- 
cuffs on his wrists. At the stem of the yacht, confused cries rose from 
the men struggling with the desperate Goodloe. 

“ What does this mean, you cowardly villain?” May cried. 

“Take it easy, captain,” Lake replied. “It means that you are 
going on a little cruise with me now. We’ve fooled around the ocean 
long enough with you. Now you had better be civil, or it will go hard 
with you. I don’t want to keep your boat; I only want one run on 
her. If you and your friend have any sense, you'll take your luck as 
it comes, and you may get your boat back. If there is any nonsense 
between you two, why,”—the scoundrel pointed to the green deep,— 
“overboard you both go. Now just lash him easily in the forward 
rigging, and one of you watch him while I attend to the other chap.” 
And Obed Lake, now master of the Halcyon, stalked away. 

May, raging in his wrath, realized that not a word was vouchsafed 
in answer by his stolid captors. Every man of them appeared half an 
hour later girded with a belt and a heavy revolver. Goodloe had been 
forced below into the cabin. 

May swept the pitiless ocean with his eyes: not a sign, not a vestige 
of man’s dominion. 

As he groaned in agony, his throbbing temples racked with pain, 
he recalled the hidden treasure. Had the mutineers discovered the 
golden bars in their leaden jacketing? No, for it would have been 
murder outright then. The pain in his wounded head became intoler- 
able. The blow from behind had been all too effective. “Take him 
to the forecastle, and let one man watch him. I must put the boat 
about,” said Lake. And as May, wounded and exhausted, closed his 
eyes in a sailor’s bunk, his last thought was, “ Silence, silence to the 
very death! They may not know all yet.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AFTER MANY DAYS. 


THE sheeted rain of a chilly December storm was driving against 
the walls of Mrs. Lee’s mansion, throned on the peak of San Francisco 
aristocracy. 

By the great window, framing the superb north bay view, a pale 
woman clad in black gazed on the darkening clouds hanging over dis- 
tant Tamalpais. When the gusts drove away the falling torrents in 
broken spray, far glimpses could be caught of a green, white-capped 
waste of waters surging around the gloomy fortress of Alcatraces. 

Distant point and headland were veiled in clinging fog-wreaths, 
and a tossing schooner driving home for shelter, with here and there 
a laboring harbor-tug, alone was daring the storm. 

“Five long months! Five weary months!” Constance murmured, 
- as, clasping her hands, she looked out on the day of winter darkness. 
Her steadtast eyes were never turned until the light-house on the island 
fortress sent a pale yellow gleam across the blackened waters. 

The watcher turned away. “‘Could you come back to me, Douglas, 
Douglas!” she quoted, as she faced the portrait of Philip May, the 
reminder of a haunting mystery. . 

“ Well, Justine?” she wearily said, as a maid entered. 

“ Mrs. Delmar wishes to speak to you, madam. She has just re- 
turned.” 

“Ask her kindly to come to me,” faltered the watcher. The girl 
went out. “ Alas, hope is fled. The same old story of months, I 
know.” She buried her face in her hands. 

Pauline Delmar’s noble face was shaded with sadness when their 
eyes met. 

“Nothing yet, dear Constance. But Captain Warner gives me 
ground for hope. He says the Bureau does not give up a vessel for 
six months. It is the rule of the underwriters. I know not why, but 
the old yacht-builder’s faith buoys my hopes up anew. He says the 
vessel could not sink. There has been no reported collision. The 
Pacific has no iceberg drift. And the crew were picked for experience 
and knowledge. If cast on one of the thousand reefs or islands of the 
Pacific, they are perhaps now safe ashore with-friendly natives. Think 
of it! four navigators, and a peerless vessel. “You must not sorrow 80: 
it will kill us all. It was in our cause they ventured their precious 
lives. Anita’s burden is as heavy as yours, poor child.” 

“ How are they ?” Mrs. Lee asked. 

“ Dolores and Anita are hopeful yet. Harry telegraphs that Mar- 
quez has been released by the Yaquis who captured him, for they have 
just heard under the flag of truce of Pesquiera’s amnesty and the 
quashing of the proceedings against him.” 

“ And the governor?” said Constance, with some show of interest. 

“‘ He will be here as soon as Vargas can return from the city of 
Mexico and meet him at San Diego. In‘ten days the captain can reach 
San Diego from El Paso. Governor Pesquiera writes that he will send 
Vargas on a tour of every Pacific port, with carte blanche to visit 
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the South Sea islands. As every Lloyd’s agency has the inquiry and 
the yacht’s description, we could hear at once by cable to Captain 
Warner.” 

“ And does Pesquiera go to Mexico?” 

“He will take Anita to join her husband. With Pesquiera as 
governor, and Bligh and Hackmuller to control the mines, all the in- 
terests can be guarded and the Yaqui compact kept inviolate. This is 
all the victorious Indians ask. Anita and Dolores will come to us at 
breakfast to-morrow, for Governor Pesquiera will leave on the first 
steamer.” . 

“Ah me!” cried Constance, “what is money when sorrow rends 
the heart! My wealth I would pour out on the man who would bring 
me tidings that the Halcyon is safe.” 4 

Sunshine was gilding the green hills of the land-locked bay when 
Mrs. Lee greeted her fellow-sufferer next day. Anita Delmar, pale 
and steadfast, whispered words of cheer. Dolores added the tender - 
glances of her dark eyes. “TI am so happy to leave Anita with you. 
Dear Constance, I know you will have good news soon! I feel it in 
my heart of hearts! } Why, Harry writes me vessels have been gone 
longer by months and all have returned safe.” 

The sad eyes of the lady of the mansion roved around the room 
where May and Goodloe had sat on the day of her strangely gained 
triumph over Battles’s intended robbery. “It is all over,” she said. 
“There is no hope for me.” 

The butler entering whispered a word to Madame Pauline Delmar. 
“ A gentleman would speak to you instantly. ‘Say nothing,’ he says, 
‘but come at once,’ ” 

Gliding to the reception-room with a wildly beating heart, the 
steadfast comforter was suddenly grasped by the mighty clutch of 
Captain Warner. 

“ By the Lord Harry,” cried the shipbuilder, “ they’re safe!’ He 
had tightly closed the door of the reception-room. “ Look here.” 
He waved a yellow slip before Pauline Delmar’s eyes. 


“PorT ANGELES, WASHINGTON TERRITORY, Dec. 8. 
“Halcyon here. Cargo safe. Both coming next steamer. Notify 


all. See Mrs. Delmar. Further to-morrow. 
“May and GoopLoe.” 


Pauline Delmar reeled. “Careful! Careful!’ she stammered. 
“Tt might kill Constance. Can it be true? Explain.” 

“ Dead true, my beauty,” answered the bluff old sailor. “It’s a 
saw-mill town. Irun ships up there. I telegraphed my agents. Here’s 
their answer. I got it this morning from the firm here. I was afraid 
of a hoax. This is regular.” He handed her a telegram signed Fos- 
dick, Miller & Co. Its words left no room for doubt: 


“Have personally examined yacht. Both gentlemen answer your 
description. No mistake. May known to brokers here. Will send 
yacht down under crew furnished by us. Business confidential. Both 
in good health.” 
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“ Now you can go your last dollar on it. Alick Fosdick never 
lied in his life.” 

“Stay here,” said Mrs. Delmar, her bosom heaving with joy. 
“ Wait for me.” 

The excited bearer of good tidings opened the door. _ A telegraph- 
boy was standing in the main hall-way. 

“Give that to me,” she whispered, as the butler held upa telegraph 
envelope addressed to Mrs. Lee. “ Keep the boy.” 

Tearing it open, the words dispelled all doubt : 


“Home Saturday, fourteenth. Goodloe well. All safe. Notify 
friends. Steamer Idaho. Keep our return quiet. Important. An- 


swer to Fosdick, Miller & Co. 
“Pur May.” 


A blooming vision of mature beauty was Pauline Delmar as she 
flashed the document before the old mariner’s eyes. “Silence!” she 
murmured, with a finger on her lip. 

As the gentle messenger entered the room where her hostess sat 
in wonder, Anita Delmar caught the glance of her mother’s happy 
eyes. The intuition of love told the story more quickly than the 
words trembling on Mrs. Delmar’s lips. 

“You have good news, mother!” cried Anita. Dolores started 
toward Constance, who sat gazing with eager wonder at the girl who 
clasped her mother in her arms. 

. © Both safe, and will be here in four days !” was the answer which 
brought Mrs. Lee’s head drooping on Dolores Wainwright’s shoulder. 

A shout of happy confirmation aroused the lady of the Halcyon, 
for in the door-way Captain Abel Warner was executing a nautical 
war-dance of joyous frenzy. 

“Let me read it. Give them all to me,” said the Halcyon’s owner. 
“Can it be true, captain ?” 

“ Lady-bird, every word’s gospel truth. I told you there was some 
mischance.” 


In the bower on the hill where Constance Lee waited the return of 
her wandering knight, there was not a gilded clock whose frozen hands 
did not seem to crawl on the afternoon of December fourteenth. 

The princess of the Sierra Morena mine was alone in‘her boudoir. 
Only Dolores Wainwright kept guard below. Four long hours before, 
the signal station at the Heads had reported the Idaho. With astrange 
smile, Constance handed the glass to Dolores when the fleet ocean 
steamer swept across the blue north bay and passed behind Telegraph 
Hill. “It is the Idaho,” said she; for Captain Warner had carefully 
instructed her as to the signal-flags. She did not know that a fleet tug 
was bearing him with Madame Delmar and her daughter to anticipate 
the rounding of the Point and the delay of docking. 

“It must be an hour and a half yet,” the waiting woman mused, 
“and then also a long drive from the Brannan Street wharf.” 

With a feeling that she would like to meet her lover on the spot 
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where for months her eyes had sought for the silver sails of the Flying 
Halcyon, she paced her chosen eyrie alone. The face on the mantel 
seemed to move its eyes, but the clock was malignant in its obstinate 
inertia. 

“ How shall I greet him? I must think. I cannot tell him of 
these lonely months of sorrow, and all my agony that another’s quest 
should bear him away from my life forever. A weary hour yet!” 

While the dark-robed woman gazed lovingly at the silent face upon 
the onyx slab, a quick footstep sounded on the stair. 

She was leaning on one rounded arm resting lightly on the mantel. 
She turned in quick surprise, and Philip’s arms were clasping her to 
his heart before the ceremonial speech of welcome returned to her. 

She led him to the window and showed him the sunlit bay covered 
with fleeting barks. 

“T have watched here for you day and night, Philip,” she faltered, 
as her happy eyes met her lover’s. “Tell me all; tell me now,” she 
cried, when her lover’s kisses had sealed a silence sweeter than silver 
speech. 

“My own darling,” May answered, “Goodloe and the others are 
coming, self-invited, to dine with you. You shall all hear the story 
together. Let us go down, for I hear them even now below.” 

“Tt is simple enough,” said May an hour later, pressing fondly a 

slender hand stealing into hisown. “ Lake and Jorgensen believed that 
we had unlawfully smuggled Pesquiera out of Mexico. Undoubtedly 
Wong Lee told them of the governor’s great treasure. It seems that 
Wong is a member of a secret organization engaged in smuggling opium 
into the Pacific ports. Lake and Jorgensen had made these desperate 
voyages before. When we were seized, we were simply confined apart 
and permitted to be led on deck alone under guard for exercise. A 
resolute silence was maintained by all the crew. I saw that we were 
sailing west. It was two months after we left Honolulu when I heard 
the clatter of Japanese junks around us. Ah Sam, the Chinese cook, 
who was faithful to the last, managed to whisper, ‘ Nagasaki.’ I could 
only learn from him that Goodloe was well. I must say we were not 
abused. I tried in vain to effect communication with Basil. I had a 
forecastle cabin, prepared for the sailing-master, and Jorgensen took 
oe of me. Lake was similarly hospitable to Goodloe in the stern 
cabin. ; 
“From sheer weariness I ceased to rail, and policy also counselled 
patience. I easily divined that our Yaqui treasure was safe so far in 
its leaden casing. A stay of fifteen days at Nagasaki was devoted to 
loading the yacht to the hatches with tons of opium cased in fish-barrels 
of innocent appearance. It seems that American packed fish come in 
free of customs duty and inspection. 

“ At last we set sail from Nagasaki. I was none the wiser as to 
our destination. My sailor’s eye told me it was toward the American 
coast of the North Pacific we sped. The prevailing fog and wild storms 
showed us to be in the northern edge of the Japanesé current, sweeping 
homeward over the Bering Sea. We were baffled, driven around, and 
even the grinning mutineer Lake lost his temper. We were driven 
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back a thousand miles. Strange to say, the crew acted in superb disci- 
pline. It was evident to me they had some common interest. I did 
not even suspect the character of our cargo until weeks later, and Ah 
Sam was kept in ignorance also. I gnashed my teeth as I saw several 
sealing-vessels within hail. I was hustled below at the ery, ‘Sail ho!’ 
These are a duplicate of Goodloe’s experiences.” Basil nodded, as 
May resumed : 

“It was impossible to divine our whereabouts until two weeks ago. 
We were both kept below, and Ah Sam only managed to whisper, 
Pretty soon come on shore.’ He was watched by a sentinel always 
when serving me. At last the sound of a tug alongside proved that 
we had made the coast. I expected some dramatic dénouement. Lake 
and Jorgensen would never speak to me. I waited in vain. Finally 
down rattled the anchor. I was doomed to fret my soul into madness 
for two long days while our cargo was discharged. Then the easy gliding 
motion of the boat and the snorting of a tug proved that our location 
was being changed. The strange voyage continued for hours. The 
mooring of the yacht in still water indicated that the voyage was ended. 
It was on the third day of silent rocking on a river current that Ah 
Sam jubilantly threw open my cabin hatch, hitherto bolted and guarded 
save when he brought my meals. ‘All right. Can come now. Bad 
men all gone,’ he cried. I sprang on deck. A dense pine-clad forest 
swept along a half-mile inland. As the fresh incense of the trees was 
blown from the shores, I knew the Oregon coast. A sailor ap- 
proached, followed by two boat-keepers. Touching his hat, he said, 
‘Captain May, I am directed by your partner to turn this boat over to 
you in good order.’ Ah Sam was fumbling at the main cabin hatch. 
In a moment Goodloe was rushing down the deck tome. The un- 
known mate handed mea brief scrawl. I rubbed my eyes as I read 
it, and handed it to Basil, whose face seemed strangely unfamiliar. 
His beard was alien to my memory. The words were laconic: ‘Good- 
by. The yacht is neat asa pin. You made a good haul, so did we. 
Mum’s the word. Shipmates.’ Ah Sam now whispered the nature of 
the smuggled cargo. By common impulse we rushed to the after cabin. 
~ There in the lazaretto hold, and beneath in the cabin hold, lay. Hack- 
muller’s dingy leaden bars. 

“¢ What can we do for you, captain?’ said the stranger. ‘What's 
that place? I asked, pointing to a settlement three miles below, where 
the smoke of steam factories rose high in air. ‘Port Angeles saw-mills, 
Washington Territory,’ answered the stranger. I sprang to the bow. 
We were moored to a floating buoy. ‘Can you take her in there?’ 
I inquired. ‘If you'll all lend mea hand to make sail,’ he cheerily 
replied. In an hour we ran up to the mill wharf. Leaving Goodloe 
in charge, I found Fosdick to be a man of a thousand, and he knew 
Captain Warner. After Warner’s telegraphic replies, I found, in con- 
fidential chat with the merchant, that Obed Lake was well known as 
the ‘Opium King.’ The evasion of the customs by this daring raid 
was supposed to ‘have netted enough to buy several Halcyons. He 
told me, ‘I have known an opium run neatly done, but ten dollars a 
pound never tempted such a dashing band to dodge our old six-knot 
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revenue cutter here before. Why, your boat has been flitting over the 
sound like a white phantom for two weeks. I dare not even whisper 
the word “opium ring” here. A rifle-ball will easily cut a pane of 
glass,’ said Fosdick. ‘I would keep quiet if I were you.’ ‘And if 
the schooner had been chased ?’ I cried, as my mind caught the whole 
neat plot. ‘Then Lieutenant Goodloe and yourself would have each 
gone down with a kedge anchor strapped to your heels, and Lake 
would have run the stuff in near Bolinas or below Monterey. Let 
me advise: take the steamer to San Francisco. You are innocent. Say 
nothing. You will be watched. You know not how far the feelers 
of the opium-smuggling octopus may reach. I'll send your schooner 
safely down. I have a sound steamer to bring up from Benicia.’ ” 

“ And the treasure?” Mrs. Delmar eagerly inquired. 

“ Was sent aboard the Idaho and brought down as base bullion. 
rte in the hands of Wells, Fargo & Co. Anita’s dowry is safe, thank 

p? 

“Those fearful men! shall they not be punished?” cried Mrs. Lee, 
appealing to Goodloe. 

He laughed. ‘Madam, I am about to be married, and somebody 
is anxious to see Graystone Manor. I will leave my share of the 
punishment to be doled out by Mrs. Delmar, who is about to go into 
the general Mexican mining business with the new firm of Pesquiera, 
Wainwright & Co. I believe she and Anita are the Company. You 
can never punish the smugglers.” 

“ Ah, you are going East.” Mrs. Lee dropped her eyes before the 
burning gaze of the captain without a yacht. “When do you think 
of leaving ?” : 

“ As soon as Governor Pesquiera arrives. He telegraphs that he 
is on his way now. The marriage will not delay us long,” said Good- 
Joe. It was Anita’s turn to show the varied rose shades of a maiden’s 
blushing cheek. Wreathed smiles adorned the merry circle. 

“Ts this true?” queried the lady of the Halcyon. 

“‘I suppose so. If Basil says it is, I must agree,” faltered Anita. 
“ And you, dear Mrs. Lee, what will you do when mother and Dolores 
go back to Guaymas ?” 

“T have made no definite plans,” said Constance, rising and walk- 
ing to the north front of the splendid hall. “I am tired of the city. 
I think I will travel.” She was gazing out at the sparkling bay. 

“Graystone Manor is your home if you will come to us,” cried 
Goodloe. Anita’s smiles seconded the invitation. 

“T am anxious to take a run along the coast at least as far as Santa 
Barbara on my fly-away yacht,” said Constance. “But I have no 
captain.” 

Ma Will I do?” quietly asked Phil May, as he took her hand. 

“The very man I would have chosen,” the hostess said. “I be- 
lieve you are a good sailor. Others say so.” 

He raised her hand to his lips, and remarked, with an impressive 
earnestness, “ Then I ship for Life.” 


THE END, 
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HAVE arisen, O my Christ, 
Christ with the nail-scarred hands and feet! 

It was half sorrowful, rising thus : 

Always I thought, in the old time sweet, 
Resurrection was fair and new, 

Resurrection was strong and whole. 
Never, I know, can rise with me 

All of my crucified heart and soul. 


Yet, even so, I have risen, Christ. 
Reading Thine Easter story o’er, 
Listlessly, hopelessly, brokenly, 
Sudden I found in it something more 
Than the old garish joy that seems 
Blaze of sunlight on tear-worn eyes, 
Mocking glory of baseless dreams, 
Fleeting echo of song that dies. 


If Thou hadst risen in youth’s lost grace, 


Or in Thy manhood’s promise-glory, 
Scarless Victor, triumphant King, 

Heart would have sighed, “Oh, vain, vague story ! 
Not for me—not for me!” But now, to see 

Print of the nail on foot and hand, 
And spear-pierced side, as the signs that be 

For Thy disciples to understand ! 


Rising to Thy few chosen ones, 
Though they failed Thee and calmly slept 
Through Thy vigil ; though they, so few, 
Room for denier and doubter kept, 
And betrayer too! Oh, courage, heart! 
This is no miracle far away, 
Vague, impossible. This is part 
Of the story of every day. 


Easter morning hath meaning new. 
Every morning may Easter be. 
Ye who can never be whole again, 


Rise in your wounds as did even He! 
M. 8. Paden. 
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i - initials F, M. C. have no longer any meaning, and may even 

puzzle some of the younger generation. They were once attached 
as an indelible stigma to the names of people, otherwise respectable, 
whose parentage was not immaculately white. Wherever one of these 
names had to be written—in a deed of conveyance, a marriage-license, 
a certificate of birth or death, even in a newspaper report—the fatal 
F. M. C. must be appended, putting the fact on record that the bearer 
of that name was a “ free man of color.” Many a high-toned, educated 
man has winced under this unavoidable affront. There was no remedy : 
it was the law,—dura lex, sed lex. The status of the colored man must 
be clearly defined ; a freeman, he had certain rights which must be 
protected ; yet it would not do to leave a flaw through which he or his 
children might afterwards claim equality with his betters. 

The peculiar position of the F.M.C.’s of Louisiana presents a 
chapter of history which is of curious interest to the student. In tlie 
ante-bellum days there were, no doubt, free people of color in all parts 
of the Union; bui in no other slave-holding State were they ever so 
numerous as in Louisiana,—particularly in the city of New Orleans,— 
nor did they occupy the same peculiar status in the social body. The 
colored people in New Orleans were divided into classes between which 
the ‘line was drawn far more distinctly than any that existed among 
the whites. Degrees of color had nothing to do with these divisions. 
Lowest in grade were the ex-slaves who had been manumitted by a 
kind master or had purchased their freedom. Ignorant, and with no 
very high aspirations, they followed the humbler callings and petty 
trades, content with earning their living, and looking up to their 
former masters for advice and guidance. 

Owing to the loose ethics which tolerated amalgamation, the daugh- 
ters of this class furnished the numerous héfaires who graced the far- 
famed “quadroon balls” of olden times—one of the curious sights of 
New Orleans which no stranger failed to see—and made possible those 
irregular ménages the like of which could not be found in any other 
American community. Men of good social standing kept a mulatto 
mistress, the daughter of an ex-slave. Nor should it be understood 
that the practice was confined to the Creoles: foreigners and men from 
other States succumbed just as easily to the temptation. Ignorance, 
the attraction possessed by a superior race, the warm African blood that 
flowed in their veins, all combined to ruin these women ; just as poverty, 
ignorance, and the temptations of luxury combine in European coun- 
tries to ruin the daughters of the people. These women were to New 
Orleans what the grisettes and lorettes are to Paris,—with this difference, 
however, that the white man, while devoted to his colored mistress and 
rearing a family of quadroon children by her, never dared to defy 
public opinion by walking the streets with them or taking them to a 
public place of resort. ‘This concession made, his offence was con- 
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doned: all that society asked was that the proprieties should be re- 
spected. If the practice was tolerated, it was far from being generally 
followed, however ; nor was laxity of morals general among this lower 
and uneducated class of colored people. No picture can be true in 
which the shadows are left out, and the conscientious writer who deals 
with facts is bound neither to conceal nor to disguise. 

Far above this degraded class was what may be justly called the 
“colored aristocracy,”—those who could boast of several generations 
of freedom and legitimacy. Some of the members of this class were 
pure blacks, but the greater number were of various degrees of mixed 
blood,—some even so white that only the experienced eye of a South- 
erner could detect the faint taint. They were, for the greater part, de- 
scendants of the old French colonists, and had inherited the name and 
much of the property of their ancestors. “To the manner born,” they 
were as proud as their white cousins of the name “ Creole,” and thought 
themselves superior to all other colored people. The law prohibiting 
free negroes from other States or countries from taking up their abode 
in Louisiana tended to strengthen this feeling of superiority. These 
people, in general, had received as good a common-school education as 
thie average citizen. They were engaged in various branches of busi- 
ness, as grocers, dry-goods merchants, manufacturers, exchange brokers, 
and real estate agents. They were as honorable in their dudiogs as 
their white neighbors. Some were quite wealthy. A few years before 
the war, it was shown that one-fifth of the taxable property in New 
Orleans was held by free people of color. 

Yet they had no share in the management of municipal affairs. 
An effort was made once to remedy this state of things. The question 
of free suffrage was being agitated, and the colored property-holders 
appealed to some friendly politicians to take up their case. “ Is it not 
strange,” they said, “that the foreigner, simply because he is white, 
should, after a short probation, be invested with all the rights and 
privileges of a citizen, though he may not contribute one dollar to the 
ae treasury and may not care a straw for your institutions, which 

e is often too ignorant to understand, and that men born on the soil, 
who love their country dearly and know and respect its laws, should 
be denied a small share of these privileges, for no other reason than 
that they are not of pure Caucasian blood? We accept the position of 
social inferiority resulting from our color. We do not claim the polit- 
ical franchise in its full sense. But we have large interests at stake in 
the city, and it were but just that we, as tax-payers, should have some- 
thing to do with selecting the men who assess our property. Let them 
be white men, but grant us the privilege to vote for such of you as 
possess our fullest confidence.” 

The justice of this claim was generally admitted, and some of the 
most liberal-minded advocates of free suffrage were in favor of ex- 
tending the franchise, under certain restrictions, to this class of tax- 
payers. But the question presented many difficulties, and, to some 
minds, appeared fraught with danger. An invidious distinction would 
have to be made between the tax-paying F. M. C.’s and those who did 
not own property: this might lead to jealousies and strife; it would 
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be, moreover, against the very spirit of the doctrine of free suffrage. 
Then such a law as was contemplated, while it would make the tax- 
paying colored men municipal electors, must declare them to be ineli- 
gible. Besides these objections, the timid thought such an innovation 
might be but an entering wedge, opening the way to further concessions. 
Like so many other social problems which baffle the economist and the 
legislator, the question of a “limited extension of the right of suffrage” 
was given up as insoluble. Few, at this day, remember that it was 
ever agitated. 

The law protected the colored man’s person and property: beyond 
that were the social questions which no legislation can settle. These 
presented singular contradictions. In their business intercourse with 
the whites the F. M. C.’s were treated with the courtesy due to equals, 
No respectable white man would have insulted or ill-treated a colored 
man, unless under extraordinary provocation. In a community where 
the duello was countenanced, it would have been deemed disgraceful 
and cowardly to-insult one who could not demand satisfaction. A 
gentleman did not think he demeaned himself by shaking hands with 
a colored man, inviting him to sit down in his office, and chatting 
pleasantly with him about business and the news. He might find his 
conversation interesting and take pleasure in meeting him often, but 
there ended their social intercourse; he could not eat or drink with 
him. As to inviting him to his house, he would not dream of com- 
mitting such a breach of the proprieties. On the other hand, the 
doors of the colored man’s house were jealously closed against his 
white neighbor. His home was his sanctuary, his world, where he 
acknowledged no superior. In the crowd of buyers who attended the 
public sales of real estate held in the rotunda of the Saint-Louis Ex- 
change, there might have been noticed many well-dressed, dark-visaged 
men, bidding spiritedly on some valuable piece of property and ex- 
changing a pleasant remark or a courteous bow with some well-known 
citizen. The sale over, the thirsty buyers would direct their steps 
towards the elegant bar in the adjoining room, but these dark-hued 
men would pass straight out without even casting a look on the tempt- 
ing array of refreshments. And if a stranger had inquired, “ Are all 
these temperance men?” he would have been answered, “‘ Why, no; 
they are colored men; they can’t drink here.” In the theatres the 
upper tier, or gallery, was allotted to the colored people. As it was 
generally crowded with slaves and low blacks, the respectable colored 
men abstained from going to the play, although the passion for shows 
of all kinds is strong in the whole race, whether pure black or adul- 
terated. After the New Opera House was built, the manager of the 
old Orleans Theatre, finding his place deserted by many of his former 
patrons, bethought himself of an expedient to replenish his empty 
coffers. He made it known that a whole tier of boxes would be re- 
served for the use of colored families. There were indignant protests 
from certain habitués, but those boxes were filled every night during 
the season, and the manager was saved from ruin. 

This social ostracism, while it must have awakened bitter feelings 
of humiliation in many a heart, had on the whole one beneficial effect. 


Vou. LIII.—33 
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Debarred from sharing the social pleasures of the whites, yet unwilling 
to mingle with the disreputable and vulgar class of their own race, the 
respectable colored people were drawn more closely together. They 
formed a distinct community, a society as exclusive as any, and remark- 
able above all for its morality. They intermarried in their own set, 
and their homes were happy. A scandal was of rare occurrence among 
them. Their children were well brought up. Their daughters were 
taught the accomplishments which help to make home pleasant: many 
were excellent musicians. The curse of drunkenness seldom blighted 
the lives of their young men, and statistics showed that no class figured 
so insignificantly on the records of crime. This is no highly-colored 
fancy sketch, but a mere statement of curious facts. It is the history” 
of a social problem without precedent or parallel. Given a superior 
race holding an inferior one in bondage, and, between the two, a class 
deriving its origin from both, yet hated and envied by the one and 
scorned though kindly treated by the other to whose level it vainly 
aspires, this class of social pariahs seems predestined to fall into evil 
ways from sheer despair. In this case, education, while it made the 
free colored people feel more acutely, perhaps, their humiliation, proved 
to be their salvation. It taught them self-respect and a dignity in mis- 
fortune which is worthy of all praise. Accepting frankly a condition 
of things to which they saw no issue, they were neither despondent nor 
cringing, but conducted themselves so as to secure the good will of 
their neighbors and their own happiness. They never were conspirators 
or agitators. Could they have foreseen that through a bloody war, in 
which they took no part, those political and civil rights would come 
which seemed so far beyond their reach, it is a question whether they 
would have been satisfied; for emancipation would sweep away the 
line so long maintained between them and the most ignorant and de- 
based of their race, but it could not obliterate the color-line. No laws 
could make them white, and thus remove the only real obstacle that 
ever stood in their way while they were known as F. M. C.’s. 

A singular case of the sudden transformation of a F. M.C. into a 
white man did occur once. The parties concerned were two brothers 
of the name of ‘Thomas: their history savors so much of romance 
that, were not many still living who knew the circumstances, we should 
hesitate to tell it. They were twin brothers, past middle age, and both 
were engaged in the brokerage business. They had received a common- 
school education, they possessed moderate means, and were generally 
respected for their honesty. To one of these brothers, especially, an 
intelligent and very sensitive man, the opprobrious “ F’. M. C.” was 
galling in the extreme. ‘“ Everybody knows I am a colored man,” 
George Thomas would say: “why should the fact be proclaimed 
every time my name has to appear in a legal document?” One day, 
meeting a gentleman with whom he had a friendly acquaintance, George 
Thomas ran up to him with outstretchéd hands, crying, ‘“‘ Congratulate 
me! Nomoreshame forme. I ama white man!” The poor fellow’s 
mother had died quite recently, and the first thought of the gentleman 
thus addressed was that grief had upset George’s mind ; but the latter 
proceeded volubly to tell his strange story, which turned out to be 
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uite true. It was, in substance, this. Among the defenders of Cap 
Francais who lost their lives when that town was attacked by the 
blacks in the San Domingo insurrection was a planter of the name of 
Thomas. His grief-stricken widow, accompanied by a faithful mulatto 
woman,—the nurse of her little George,—tried, like many of the terri- 
fied families, to seek refuge on one of the vessels in the harbor. She 
was drowned in making the attempt. The nurse, with her nursling and 
her own babe, reached the vessel, however, and was carried to New 
Orleans. In the confusion which prevailed on board the overcrowded 
brig, no one had paid attention to the poor woman or asked her any 
questions. She was ignorant, a stranger, not knowing to whom she 
should apply for help or advice. She took counsel from her own 
heart. Her dear “ missis” was dead; there was no one to care for 
the little orphan; she would be a mother tohim. Alone and unaided, 
the good woman entered upon her self-imposed task, and by dint of 
untiring industry succeeded in bringing up her two boys. She sent 
them to school. as soon as they were old enough, and even managed to 
save a little capital to set them up in business. A secret instinct told 
her that she should endeavor to fit George for the station to which his 
birth entitled him; yet a stronger feeling made her conceal his true 
origin from him. He had taken his first nourishment at her breast ; 
she had lavished as much care and love on him as on her own little 
Pierre, and had been repaid by his filial love: why should she tell him 
he was white? If he knew this, perhaps he would go away, leave her, 
despise her! No, she must not tell him! -The boys grew to be gray- 
headed men, she, a decrepit old woman, and still she kept her secret. 
But on her death-bed she felt a strange misgiving. What if through 
her great love for him she had done George a grievous wrong? She 
sent for the two men and told them the truth; she gave George the 
proofs she had jealously concealed through these many years,—the 
portfolio containing her dead mistress’s papers, to wit, her marriage 
certificate, the certificate of birth and baptism of little George, and 
sundry other family papers. The dying woman craved the forgiveness 
of the foster-son she had loved too well. It was freely granted, and 
no word of reproach embittered her last hours. “I have suffered 
humiliation for fifty years,” said Thomas, in conclusion, “but, poor 
woman, she was a mother to me, and she did it all for the best.” The 
nurse’s dying declaration had been taken by a notary public, and George 
Thomas had the satisfaction of seeing his name stricken from the list 
of F. M.C.’s. ° 
The French origin of the Louisianian manifests itself in his clinging 
love for the place of his birth. He is seldom happy away from home. 
The characteristic restlessness which leads the citizens of other States 
to carry their household gods from one end of the Union to the other 
is unknown to the Louisianian. This love of home, praiseworthy but 
not the less remarkable under the circumstances, was strongly devel- 
oped in the free colored people of New Orleans. Some there were, 
true gentlemen in their manners and principles, who had received a 
first-class college education in Europe and were wealthy enough to have 
continued to live abroad: yet they returned voluntarily to occupy the 
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humiliating position of F.M.C.’s in their native city. “Que voulez. \ 
vous? C'est mon pays!” they would say, with the characteristic French 
shrug, but also with a sigh that told more than words could express. 
Nor should we think that the more intelligent class of citizens did not 
feel sympathy for these men ; but que voulez-vous ? Some time. before 
the war, the Haytian government invited the emigration of colored 
people from the United States. The people of Hayti, outside of the 
principal towns, were fast relapsing into the savage state, and it was 
hoped that the introduction, in large numbers, of American colored 
men brought up in habits of order and industry would have a civilizing 
influence on the Haytians. Emigration from Louisiana was particularly 
desired, on account of the similarity of language, the Creole patois being 
very much like that of Hayti. The Haytian agent for Louisiana was 
a young negro, born and raised in New Orleans and favorably known 
to some members of the press. His heart was set on the success of his 
mission, and he wished it to be well understood by the public at large 
as well as by the colored people. The New Orleans Picayune dis- 
cussed the question forcibly in a series of articles. It held that the 
departure, in any large number, of such industrious, law-abiding 
citizens as the class to which this appeal was made would, no doubt, 

rove a serious loss to the city of New Orleans, yet common justice 
demanded that no obstacle should be thrown in the way of these men, 
whose position in the community was an anomaly with no hope or 
prospect of a change. If they chose to exchange a condition of pain- 
ful inferiority in their native land for one in which they would enjoy 
all the privileges of equality while helping in a work of civilization 
which had for its object the elevation of their own race, they should be 
encouraged, and every just-minded man should bid them God-speed 
with genuine sympathy. A curious fact in connection with these 
articles is that they were from the pen of a descendant of San Do- 
mingo planters, whose ancestors were massacred by the blacks. After 
considerable delay, the agent succeeded in recruiting some thirty emi- 
grants, mostly of the poorer and less desirable class. Before. another 
year had elapsed, the few who had started with means returned, im- 
poverished ; they had given up everything in order to get back to the 
land of their birth. 

At the outbreak of our civil war the wealthy colored men of New 
Orleans organized two battalions of five hundred men, splendidly 
armed and equipped on the model of the French Chasseurs d’ Afrique. 
They chose two white commanders, Colonels Labatut and Ogden, one 
of French and the other of Anglo-Saxon descent, both sons of distin- 
guished veterans of the war of 1814-15. The governor accepted their 
services; but, the Confederacy having been organized in the mean 
time, the State could not have troops of her own, and the Confederate 
government objected to enrolling colored soldiers. Whether these 
men were moved by a purely patriotic impulse, or hoped to raise themp- 
selves nearer to the level of their white fellow-townsmen by serving 
honorably the common cause, their mortification at being so summarily 
rejected must have been bitter, and the policy of the Confederate 
government was questionable. 
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The war levelled the old barriers, and this interesting class of 
the F.M.C.’s lost their individuality. They were merged into the 
great mass of “colored citizens.” How did these men accept the 
stupendous change, and what part did they play in the work of re- 
construction? Did the sense of the long humiliation they had borne 
so patiently make them turn suddenly against their white neighbors? 
Or, satisfied with the advantages gained, did they feel that community 
of interests is a bond that even the remembrance of past grievances 
cannot weaken? They did not turn demagogues and seek to control 
the ignorant mass of freedmen for their own selfish ends, for their 
familiar names do not appear in the list of would-be politicians and 
partisan leaders of the reconstruction era. It is said that many of 
them emigrated to Europe years ago, forsaking their beloved city, 
singularly enough, at the very time a power was placed in their hands 
which might have been used for the greater good of all. And yet 
their education, morality, and law-abiding habits fitted these men emi- 
nently to be the guides of their race in Louisiana through the difficult 
passage from abject slavery to unlimited freedom. 

What might have been their influence on the race at large js more 
difficult to say. The same peculiarities of language, creed, manners, 
and customs which combine to make the Louisiana Creole differ- 
ent from other Americans distinguished them from the other colored 
people of the United States. But to speculate on past possibilities 
were idle: the F.M.C.’s are a lost race whose history is not written. 
That history scarcely presents events stirring enough to tempt the his- 
torian or attract the reader, yet it affords a study which might interest 
the philosopher and would make him grow thoughtful as he grappled 
with one of the most curious unsolved problems of.a peculiar phase 


of modern civilization. 
P. F. de Gournay. 
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HE approach to the Capitol is gradual and stately, and the building, 
by dint of long practice, has acquired the art of looking almost as 
well behind as in front. It has never once turned its face on Wash- 
ington; and the city has rambled away to the westward, taking the 
White House and other public buildings with it, not to mention the 
Monument. There is no hard feeling, but that is the situation. 
Entering by a very small postern door, I climbed a flight of in- 
terior steps, and succeeded in finding my way into the Library without 
once having been asked by one of the dingy and soft-spoken individ- 
uals who frequent the edifice whether I didn’t want to go up on the 
dome and have a number of other mysteries unfolded to me. But 
already, in the hall-way, I was stumbling over heaps of books; and 
when I got inside, their serried columns became so obstructive that I 
was obliged to ask one of the young gentlemen whom I took to be 
clerks, where Mr. Spofford was. 
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There he was, at his desk, opening his morning’s mail. This is a 
daily job of his, lasting two or three hours. On this particular morn- 
‘ing it could not have been finished before one o’clock at least, for the 
Librarian very kindly gave up a full hour of his time to me. 

“ Let us go where we shall be more quiet,” said he; and he led the 
way into a dusky little alcove, where there was just room for the books 
on their shelves and us in our chairs. I looked at Mr. Spofford. Time 
deals lightly with him. His close-cropped hair is gray, but there is 
color in his rather thin face, and his brown eyes are bright and clear. 
He is lean of frame, and of a nervous temperament. He talks rapidly, 
but with very distinct enunciation. His aspect is animated, concen- 
trated, and it arrests the attention. A rather sparse grizzled beard 
covers his chin and the lower part of his cheeks. He accentuates his. 
speech by shovements of the hands. 

“ T have been here thirty years,” he said : “ I was appointed in 1861. 
It was not until about nine years afterwards, though, that Congress 
made this the central copyright repository of the nation. Before that 
. time, clerks of the District Courts in the several States had registered 
local copyrights ; but the records had not been systematically kept, and 
my early attempts to obtain evidence of copyrights from the Districts 
met with poor success. Besides, the specification of a District was 
no sure guide where to look. For instance, you would suppose the 
Northern District of New York must be at Albany. But it was away 
out in Buffalo, in the western part of the State. After Congress passed 
the law, however, the various Districts throughout the country began 
sending in their records ; and I now have them complete, from the last 
decade of the eighteenth century up, with the exception of a few in the 
South, which were burned or otherwise destroyed during the war.” 

“How many books have you now ?” 

“ More than we have accommodation for, as you can see,” answered 
the Librarian, glancing out into the large hall, which was well-nigh - 
invisible behind its own volumes. There were books behind books on 
the shelves; books stacked up in corners, against walls, on tables; 
books above and below, and, of course, myriads of books in other 
rooms, alcoves, entries, basements, and attics. ‘Thefe are about six 
hundred and fifty thousand books in all. That does not include pam- 
phlets, musical publications, and matter of that description. The 
Library at Munich, by the way, claims to be the fourth largest in the 
world ; but they count their pamphlets as books., That isn’t fair. If 
we did that, we should be credited with nine hundred thousand volumes. 
Then, you know, there was a fire in the Library in 1851, which burnt 
up thirty thousand volumes,—more than three-fifths of the whole. So 
our collection properly begins, not with Jefferson’s sale of his six thou- 
sand volumes, in 1815, but only forty years ago.” 

“What system of cataloguing do you use? At the British Museum, 
you know, they paste hand-written titles into big blank-books.” 

“We use the card system,” said Mr. Spofford. “I don’t think the 
British Museum system is employed anywhere else. It is cumbrous 
and slow. The card system is quick and accurate.” 

“ Have you many duplicate books ?” 
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“ About twelve thousand, not including the copyright duplicates 
of current literature. They are stored in rooms below. In arranging 
the Library, we have to keep the books that are most frequently called 
for where they are most readily accessible.” 

“Can you sell the duplicates ?” 

“Tt is not allowed to sell any volume in the Library, duplicate 
or otherwise. But we have permission to exchange duplicates for 
other books of equal value that we do not possess. For example, 
there is a county history written many years ago by Jay Gould, which 
is very rare: I have been trying to get a copy of it for some years. 
It has just occurred to me that George Alfred Townsend has a copy. 
I shall offer him a good exchange for it.” 

“ But you have an appropriation to buy all the books you want?” 

Mr. Spofford’s countenance darkened. 

‘We used to have an appropriation of fifteen thousand dollars a 
year,” he said. “Then Congress cut it down to eleven thousand,—a 
poor little eleven thousand! The British Museum Library has a reg- 
ular grant of eighty thousand a year, besides special grants whenever 
they want to purchase a big library.” 

“ And on what system do you buy your books?” 

“Largely through catalogues. I am a constant reader of cata- 
logues, both second-hand and new. It is one of the most agreeable 
of my duties. When I seea book I want, I put a limit on it, and send 
for it. The limit is a liberal one, and in case of a very desirable book 
very liberal. It wouldn’t do not to impose a limit, for some book-fancier 
might be present, ignorant of true values, who would run a book worth 
‘perhaps a dollar and a half up to a hundred dollars.” 

“‘ But how can you tell what is a fair value?” 

“ Well, no man who is not quite a fool can be Librarian of Con- 
gress for thirty years without learning something about values. I can 
* generally estimate pretty accurately. When I have marked a book for 
purchase, I have the catalogue searched to make sure that we haven’t 
already got it; but it generally turns out that we haven’t.” 

“Do you mean to say that you can carry all these six hundred and 
fifty thousand titles in your head? What is your plan of memo- 
rizing ?” 

“‘Oh, my memory is spontaneous, what there is of it. I despise 
any science of memory. It is not so difficult as it might seem.” 

“What assistance have you in your work? You don’t read all 
your mail yourself, for instance ?” 

“T need three additional clerks to help me deal with the work 
created by the new copyright law; but I haven’t got them yet. I open 
every letter myself, and look at its contents. Generally a glance is 
sufficient. Most of them, of course, are applications for copyright. 
But it is curious what notions people have as to what may be copy- 
righted. They apply for protection for shop-signs, for labels, for mere 
names: at the time of the Centennial Exhibition there were hundreds 
of applications for copyright on the word ‘Centennial’! Of course the 
applicants had to be told that anybody was legally free to use the name 
Centennial for any purpose. Experience has enabled me to classify 
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the various requests that are made here, and I have a blank form 

rinted to meet the most of them. There are thirty-seven in all. As 
a through the letters on my desk, one after the other, I mark 
them with blue pencil with a particular mark according to the blank 
form by which it is to be answered. Then, of course, the dollars 
which the applicants for impossible copyrights have enclosed have to 
be sent back to them.” | 

“ Do the dollars for legitimate copyrights belong to the Library ?” 

“Qh, no: they all go to the Treasury,—about a hundred and fifty, 
more or less, every day. We don’t get a cent of them.” 

“You said just now that there could not be copyright in a name. 
You don’t mean, I suppose, that the name or title of a book is not 
copyright? I can’t publish a novel, for instance, which has. the same 
title as another novel ?” 

“The law is,” said Mr. Spofford, emphatically, “that the sub- 
stance, the literary contents, of a book or publication may be protected 
by copyright, but not the name,—not the title. You may call your 
next book ‘ Vanity Fair’ or ‘ The Quick or the Dead,’ if you please ; the 
law will have nothing to say to you, though, as a matter of expediency, 
it is well not to duplicate titles. Only you must be careful not to put 
the original story, whatever it may be, between the covers.” 

This information was new to me. Perhaps it may be new to some 
of my literary brethren likewise. 

“Speaking about copyright,” I said, “has the new international 
measure made much difference in literature yet ?” 

“We are beginning to receive a good many foreign applications. 
The law is hampered by the restrictive clause compelling manufacture 
on this side. A great mass of commonplace foreign matter will not be 
copyrighted, and can therefore still be printed free. The law ought to 
have no restrictions whatever: any book, no matter where written or 
printed, ought to be copyrighted all over the world. At the same 
time, any measure looking to the enlargement of copyright in any. 
degree is to be welcomed. The Copyright League will no doubt await 
its opportunity to broaden the law as it now stands. The President, 
as you know, is given power to extend or even to deny the action of 
the law, according to the number of countries which grant us copy- 
right. And, by the way, the Canadians have refused to grant us reci- 
procity in copyright. American books are not protected in Canada, in 
spite of the British assurances regarding the attitude of ‘ British Pos- 
sessions’ towards the matter. Perhaps the President’s prerogative may 
be invoked in that direction ; though very few Canadian books appear 
in this country.” 

“ At all events,” I said, “the restrictions which the law imposes 
here upon wholesale piracy of English books will have the effect of 
improving the home market for home production? There will be no 
more of the unavailing struggle of our authors against fifteen-cent or 
five-cent reprints of English literature ?” 

“ Undoubtedly that abuse is at an end. The trash lately reprinted 
from abroad, on which copyright has not been secured, may be ex- 
pected soon to die out, from causes inherent in itself. Better books will 
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be offered for sale, at twenty-five or fifty cents a volume. The bug- 
bear about literature becoming too expensive for the people will vanish. 
Supply accommodates itself todemand. Good literature will always be 
obtainable at a reasonable price, and at one allowing a fair profit to 
author and publisher.” 

“‘ Everybody seems to write nowadays,” I remarked, “ yet it seems 
impossible that it should be profitable to more than a few. Royalties on 
bound books seldom amount to much for the author, and the number 
of periodicals, and their accommodations, are limited. What is to be 
the upshot? Is there any prospect of the glut of writers diminishing ?” 

“On the contrary, it rather appears to be increasing,” was the 
Librarian’s reply. ‘“ New periodicals are constantly coming out, too ; 
but they are mostly short-lived : the way is strewn with their wrecks. 
The trouble may cure itself, when it has run its course ; but it is not 
safe to prophesy.” 

“You said just now that reading catalogues was one of your agree- 
able duties. Is any other especially pleasant to you ?” 

“Yes: I take great pleasure in hunting through the stores of the 
Library in quest of facts or data, or to obtain all existing information 
on a given subject.” 

“You make such researches on your own account, of course ?” 

“ Oh, no: I am constantly being requested to look up subjects by 
Senators, Representatives, and others. It does not appertain explicitly 
to my duties, perhaps, but I am always happy to undertake it. My 
familiarity with the books in the Library is no doubt greater than that 
of any other person: I know where to look for what I want, and it 
doesn’t take me long to find it. For that matter, I believe we are 
somewhat more prompt in getting at what we have than the British 
Museum people are. A friend of mine who used to read there told me 
that, after he had made out, each day, a list of the books he needed, 
and handed the order to the attendant to be filled, he always had ample 
time to go out of the building, walk several blocks, take a solid lunch, 
and come back again, before the books were ready. But I doubt 
whether you could ask for any book here that we could not get for you 
inside of ten minutes.” 

I was tempted to test Mr. Spofford’s abilities as a discoverer of lost 
treasures by proposing that he bring me one or two productions of my 
own. But I refrained. The only harm he had ever done me was to 
grant me.copyrights ; had the option been his, he would doubtless have 
refused them: I owed him no real grudge, therefore, and would not be 
warranted in subjecting him to embarrassment. 

“Your business hours must be crowded,” I-said. ‘“ At what time 
in the morning do you get here?” 

“ T stay rather late,—till five or six o’clock,—and _ therefore I allow 
myself a little latitude in getting here: I seldom arrive before ten. 
Formerly I used to take luncheon ; but of late years I have given that 
up, and so obtain a clear day. Taking lunch is a matter of habit ; and I 
always take a substantial breakfast and a good dinner.” 

“ How do you manage for exercise ?” 

“ Well, I used to live quite near here, on Capitol Hill; but I now 
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occupy a house near Scott’s Circle: that is two and a quarter miles 
away. Unless the weather is very bad, I always walk to the office. 
In the afternoon I make it a habit to spend an hour in the saddle. 
My friend George Bancroft had the same practice, and he ascribed his 
health and longevity to it. It keeps me in good condition. Then 
again, as they tell me, though I am of nervous organization, I haven’t 
a morbid nerve in my body.” 

“ How is the new Library getting on ?” I asked. 

“ The entire outer walls, and most of the interior, have been built. 
I will give-you a card to Mr. Green, the architect, to visit the place, if 
you like. It is opposite the southeast wing of the Capitol, close by.” 

“T suppose you had a good deal to do with planning the building ?” 

“T didn’t design it, of course, but in making the plans my ideas 
were consulted. It has already passed through some vicissitudes. 
The design originally was for a building costing six million dollars. 
Afterwards this was restricted to four millions, the designs, of course, 
being for a much smaller building. But the foundations had already 
been laid for the larger structure; and the new architect, not wishing 
this work to go to waste, had drawings made and submitted to Congress, 
showing how a building could be made on the old basis, but with 
modifications, at a cost of six million dollars. The Congressional 
committee recommended this plan, and it was adopted by Congress. 
Here is a ground-plan of the Library,” continued Mr. Spofford, ex- 
hibiting a large, tinted drawing in a glazed frame. ‘The shape, you 
see, is oblong,—four hundred and seventy feet by three hundred and 
forty. The walls outside are about a third of a mile in circumference. 
It is built of New Hampshire granite. The rotunda is not quite so 
large as that of the British Museum, but the side-wings and other ac- 
commodations give us room for three million volumes. The system of 
circular concentric desks in the rotunda will accommodate three hundred 
readers ; and others can be secluded in the alcoves. At each corner 
of the building there is a large, square room, for the use of Senators 
and Representatives, and for other purposes. The great interior courts, 
open to the air, admit all the light that can be needed: the interior 
walls surrounding them are finished with white tiles. The system of 
shelves for books has the latest improvements, and some features that 
are entirely new. It will be by far the largest, handsomest, and most 
easily handled library in the world. The entrance-hall and stair-case 
will be lined with colored Oriental marbles ; but the general features of 
the building will be massive, simple, and imposing. It covers nearly 
four acres of ground. About six hundred workmen are employed 
on it, on the structure itself and elsewhere ; and if no hitch occurs, and 
Congress votes the appropriations, it will be finished in three years.” 

I could well imagine that the day of its completion would be a 
happy day for Mr. Spofford. After leaving him, I sought out Mr. 
Green, and we spent an hour or two investigating the great pile from 
end to end and from top to bottom. It was a sight well worth seeing, 
even in its present state. But that, as the author of “ Plain Tales from 
the Hills” would say, is another story. 

Julian Hawthorne. 
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T. young women and one young man came out of a tall, old- 

fashioned house, and descended the steps in the glare of the elec- 
tric light, with that very alert manner which is apt to mark the actions 
of Americans. The young man buttoned his coat and offered an arm 
to each lady. Then they walked away together with the fine sense of 
having most of the pavment to themselves, and being in a mood to 
traverse several miles of it. 

‘“‘ What a large and distinguished party we are!” cried one of the 
girls,—“ you so very, very distinguished, Pauline, and we so large 
through being puffed up by our association with you.” 

“ We have all the notices about you in the Berlin papers cut out 
and pasted in a scrap-book,” the young man said. “We have read 
them to every one who came to the house. And I’m afraid we read 
some of them over twice, by mistake, to the same persons.” 

“‘T know we owe half the invitations we have had this winter to 
you,” the young girl went on. She was a stylish girl, who made little 
impatient motions with her mouth, which heightened her air of self- 
consciousness. ‘ People wanted to keep in with us that they might 
have the benefit of you—of your voice, I mean—when you came 
home: Oh, you'll be the heroine of a thousand musicales, Pauline, 
and the honored guest of as many dinners, and the show-person at 
afternoons at home.” 

“ How you two talk!” said the girl they called Pauline. 

“You'll find it quite so, I assure you. At least, that will be the 
way while you are a novelty. About next year they will begin to say 
your voice is a little worn, and to wonder why you don’t get married 
and become domestic.” 

There was a little pause, at which Pauline was conscious of being 
surprised. She could not have told exactly what she expected. But 
she knew that there was something embarrassing in the silence for both 
of her companions. She spoke constrainedly at last herself, about some- 
thing foreign to what they had been saying. “The streets are the 
same dear old dirty streets,” she remarked. “ But I’d rather drag my 
skirts through a little mud in a land where men are free, than to walk 
_ daintily through streets of palaces where I know that men are starved 

in the cellars. You've no idea, Lizzy, what creatures creep out from 
the basements of those palaces of which the Emperor is so proud. 
They dare not show their faces in the day. It—it would annoy the 
Emperor. Misfortune has no voice there.” 
: . I think Pauline has grown political,” the young man said, laugh- 
ingly. 
"" It seems to me that she has come home with views.” 

“Tt makes me rather suspect that her art isn’t all it might be. I 
never believed that any one could have the artistic sense along with 
any other kind of sense.” 
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The victim of this jesting did not take it_pleasantly. She felt hurt 
at the determination which they had shown, ever since she returned, not 
to take her seriously. And life had been so very serious for her, for 
some time past. This young man, whom she had promised to marry 
before she went to Berlin, three years before, and this girl, who had 
been her confidante—the person to whom she thought aloud—since 
girlhood, had met her with many demonstrations of affection and of 
pride. There was nothing in the manner of either of them that could 
lead her to think that they had not looked for her return impatiently 
and with loving expectation. And yet, somehow, in all the days that 
she had been away, when she had foregone every pleasure that she 
might concentrate herself upon her work, she had never felt so lone- 
some or so strangely thrown in upon herself as now. To be sure, it 
might only be that she was experiencing the shock which all feel more 
or less when they come from the student’s atmosphere into that of the 
casual, every-day world, in which people always resent the obtrusion 
of a motive. 

“1m prosy,” Pauline said to herself. “TI bore these people. They 
think my wits are heavy.” 

Yet, though she tried to excuse them, she felt her heart sinking. 
What it was that she had expected, she could not have told. No 
preparation for her home-coming had been omitted. She was to begin 
her musical career in New York society at the home of the one woman 
whose approval made the success of an amateur. The invitation-list 
showed nothing short of genius in her friendly patron. And follow- 
ing on the heels of this brilliant beginning were social “ functions” 
which trailed along like the tail of a comet. She was to be the bright 
particular feature of them all. And she felt sure enough of her réle. 
She did not doubt her art or her talent. Indeed, she felt a growing 
reverence for them. She wondered if she was quite fair to them to 
dedicate them to such uses. Was it for this sort of thing, she said to 
herself over and over, that she had studied and worked and sacrificed ? 
She could not understand now why it was that she had worked as 
she had. The end did not seem to justify it. And she could not un- 
derstand whence her inspiration had come, or what her spur had been. 
What had been her motive? Other girls, with her money and her 
position, studied music, to be sure, but they did it incidentally. And 
though she had often noticed the difference between them and herself, 
it had never really impressed itself upon her till now. 

Had she been doing it that she might win Warren Barton’s approval? 
Had there been nights when she had dreamed that she would sing her 
love to him as woman never sang it to man before? Had she some- 
how fancied that all this knowledge and beauty and power would help 
them on to a larger love and a more splendid life? While they were 
waiting for the time that he would be ready to marry her, had she not 
been hoping that she might fit her soul to be a fit companion for his? 
Had there not been days, too, when she had been intoxicated with the 
great gift of friendship which was hers, and thought that any triumph 
that came to her would be a triumph for Lizzy Curtis too, and had she 
not worked for both, hoping that both might feel the benefit ? 
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And now, suddenly, it all seemed so superfluous, and they so in- 

different, so remote. And she knew that she could not untold her soul 
to either of them. And she blushed at those rhapsodical dreams which 
had appeared to her only a little while before as an incident of fine 
living. 
Why, the first night she was at home, she had sung for them. She 
had been impatient to do it. She wanted them to know how she had 
worked, and how her spirit had grown at its task. And she sang— 
—well, there was no use in thinking what she meant by that song. 
Lizzy kissed her when she was through. “ Your technique is wonder- 
ful,” she said, “wonderful! I’m amazed. But I think you use up too 
much nervous force. What’s the use in exhausting yourself?” 

Pauline had not lifted her eyes. She was waiting to hear what 
Warren would say. 

“ You’ve only to ask for any sort of wreath of victory that you 
may prefer,” he said. “ You will have New York at your feet.” 

She felt a leaden something crushing down on her and taking out 
the life and joy. But she made one attempt to be candid. 

“T don’t care how it affects others. I dare say they’ll like me well 
enough. I want to know what you think.” 

“What I think? Why, what could I think? I’m tremendously 
proud, of course. I think you sing like an angel.” 

She looked up at him then, silently pleading with him for compre- 
hension. But there was something inscrutable in his glance. It was 
almost as if he had purposely built up a barrier between them. 

And that night she had overheard a conversation between her friend 
and her lover,—just a casual bit, meaning little or nothing. 

“ Well,” Warren said, in that careless tone one uses as a sort of 
undress in conversation with a daily intimate, “she sings marvellously, 
doesn’t she? I wasn’t prepared for it.” 

“It’s a great voice,” Lizzy had responded. “She can get anything 
she wants with that voice—almost. She can certainly get fame.” 

“TI hope she’ll get it if she wants it,” be said, indifferently. ‘I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t, for my part. She’s a brilliant woman, 
besides, and a beautiful one. She will have what that friend of yours 
who writes erotic verses would call a career.” 

That was all. Pauline went away and sat down where she could 
let the strangeness of their attitude to her wear off a little. For one 
moment she had almost thought of rushing in to them and saying, 
“ How dare you talk about me impersonally like that? ~Have I not 
been part of you? This art, was it not acquired for you? Have I 
not striven to learn to express that which is most subtle, most elusive, 
most mystical, only that the thoughts in each of us might find a voice? 
How can you cast me out? How can you talk of my beauty and my 
brilliancy? How dare you insult me by considering these things? 
Were we not welded together and made strong by love? Did we not 
confess that we were to make the most of life, and that the aspirations 
of one were to be the aspirations of all?” 

But she had checked herself. It is not natural for a well-bred 
American girl to be spectacular. She had gone off where she could be 
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alone. And sitting there, brooding chaotically, with no sequence to 
her emotions, she remembered a time when she had stood alone on a 
great height in her childhood, and before her had shifted the lights 
of a magnificent sunset. Nameless, living colors burned and became 
translated to lucent lights, and she was dazzled. And then, suddenly, 
a cold wind blew, and she turned to go home, and down the rugged 
path stretched gray shadows, and the sky was dull, and rolling slowly, 
sullenly up the east were clouds that obscured the stars that were trying 
to shine. 

“ And now that I have climbed and won this height, I must fare 
downward through the gathering gloom.” But she would not fare 
downward! She would not put herself in chains. She had her own 
life to live. But here another thought, jostling along over the others, 
startled her with the inquiry,— 

“ Who is wanting to put chains on you? Who is eager to be your 
companion? Who is it that wants you to live his life or her life? I 
know of none such.” 

So now, walking along the street with her friend and her lover, 
these thoughts asserted themselves above the persiflage of her com- 
panions. 

How responsive they seemed to each other! 

“ Pauline,” Lizzy was saying, “I’ve got some diamonds. I don’t 
think I ever mentioned it to you. My aunt gave them to me. I 
haven’t worn them yet. They’re rather too splendid, if the truth must 
be told. And I was waiting for an occasion. I’m going to wear them 
the night of your début. I'll have to do something to keep up with 
you. And I suppose you have gowns which are only a degree less 
wonderful than your voice.” 

“T’ll show, them to you,” Pauline said, softly. “To-morrow. 
Come up in the forenoon.” ' 

“T’m going to confess to you, Pauline, that I am always scared a 
bit when I go to your house. What does that cousin of yours mean 
by looking like a Gorgon? Haven’t I known her long enough to have 
her meet me as if I were a civilized being ?” 

“Oh, Cousin Abby’s all right, Lizzy. She’s lived alone too much, 
that’s all. And she’s tired of being steward for a girl she never cared 
much for anyway, and of looking after my possessions, when what she 
was cut out and designed for by nature was a little New England 
cottage with a wood-shed behind and an eaves- trough running into a 
barrel at the side. Cousin Abby has been out of her element ever 
since she came down to New York to look after me. But she’s been 
faithful. And I never am able to be oblivious to faithfulness, nor do 
I ever fail to be grateful for it.” 

There was another pause. Did they feel that she was accusing 
them ? 

Somehow, just then her passion seemed to become a whirlwind. 
She felt it raging in her. She could be silent no longer. But she 
man to keep her voice low and steady. 

“T wonder what you two expect me to do, now that I am at 
home?” 
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They both looked at her, surprised, and said nothing. 

“Do you think I have come home to wear myself out on musicales 
and charity concerts? Do you think that is all that life means to me? 
I want to ask you something. What have you been doing since I have 
been away ?” 

. “Doing!” echoed Lizzy, in a vexed tone. “You seem to be sus- 
pecting some delinquency, Pauline. We have been doing the usual 
thing. Warren can speak for himself. But I’ve joined the Theo- 
sophical Society, and left it; I’ve tried cooking-school, and didn’t like 
it; I’ve gone around with flowers to hospitals, till I couldn’t stand 
the smeil of carbolic acid any longer; I’ve subscribed to free kinder- 
gartens ; I’ve gone to almost everything I was invited to; studied the 
history of Dutch painting; paid a woman with a crooked nose to 
take me through a course about the Reformation ; attended a Dante 
class ; and altogether not been as bad in my intentions as I might have 
been.” 

“ And you,” said Pauline, sternly,—“ what have you done?” 

“T have done nothing to be ashamed of,” replied Warren Barton, 
rather coldly. ‘I have worked hard days, and got a little ahead of 
where you knew me. And of evenings I have elevated the tone of 
society by appearing in it.” 

He laughed a little. The whole atmosphere between these three 
_ people was uncomfortable. But one conviction had forced itself upon 
Pauline. These two found her a hinderance to their intercourse. She 
burned as she thought of the kisses she had accepted from them. She 
didn’t doubt that they had been true, as they would have called it. 
She felt sure they had not spoken of love to each other. Warren was 
a man who made much of points of honor; and Lizzy had always con- 
sidered herself a woman who could be loyal to a friend. Yes, Pauline 
said to herself, they had adjusted themselves to the environment and to 
each other. They were sensible. But as for her 

A noise broke in on her impatient, outraged reflections, It was 
just around the corner. There were the rataplan of a drum, the clash 
of cymbals, the tinkling of tambourines, and above that the singing of 
voices led by a horn. 

“The Salvation Army,” said Barton. 

The procession came round the corner just then, and stopped under 
an electric light. There were about fifty of them in uniform, men 
and women, and three times that number following them. Some of 
these latter were wretched creatures, haggard, desperate. There were 
boys, of course, who kept up a noisy gibing. And there were some 
women, who were with their husbands, and looked like the wives of 
mechanics. 

The group of three stopped and watched them. The singing had 
ceased. The Salvationists knelt on the quiet street. Some of them 
had torches, and these flared superfluously in the broad light of the 
electric globe. A man with straps on his shoulders began to pray. 
His voice was clear and pleasant, and an intonation in it told that he 
was a Londoner. 

-“O Lord, dear Brother,” he prayed, in conversational tones, “ to- 
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night we wish to report to Thee the work we have done to-day. We 
wish to say that we have stood for the things we believe to be right. 
We may have been at fault in many ways. We may not have made 
the most of our opportunities. But we have not forgotten that it is our - 
mission, and our blessed, blessed privilege, to preach the love of Christ, 
love to all, dear Lord.” 

“ Amen, Amen !” shouted the Salvationists. ‘“ Love to all! praise 
God !” 

“Sin! What has sin to do with it? Sin cannot live in Thy love. 
Dear Lord, tell all who listen to my voice that they need not be troubled 
about their sins. -They will melt in Thy love as ice melts in the 
sunshine.” 

“ Praise the Lord!’ ‘QO Lord, hear!” “Come to Jesus!” ‘“ Yes, 
1)? 

“We have tried not to forget how great are our responsibilities, 
dear Lord. We have borne revilings with pride. We have accepted 
them as marks of Thy favor. We have been glad to be tried. If 
only to-night any man or woman who is lonesome, or afraid, or full of 
sin, or longing for death, or who cannot succeed, who is friendless, or 
out of work, or needing help, will make us their friends and helpers, 
that we may do it to one of the least of these, we will feel that Thou 
dost love us. Dear God, make us Thy instruments. No office is too 
lowly for us. We will be the door-mats at the door of Thy sanctuary. 
Wipe Thy feet on us, Lord! There is no humiliation that we shrink 
from. Only use us! Let us preach Thy love! Let us say to who- 
ever may listen, Come to Christ if your soul hungers, and His love 
will feed you. And prosper us so that we may be Thy agents to feed 
with earthly bread those who hunger for mortal food.” 

“Yes, yes, dear Lord!” Qh, bless us, Lord !” 

The young officer arose. In his eye was a light not quite of 
reason. His form was trembling. 

“Come, come,” he said, holding out his arms. “ Do not wait to 
be saved. Christ is here with us, and through my heart I feel His 
love flowing. Come, be the children of God. And be our friends. 
If you have rags on your bodies and stains on your souls, you are all 
the more welcome. -He made you all. Come, come!” 

Pauline fixed her eyes on him. She could understand—she could 
quite understand. She envied him his enthusiasm, and his belief that 
he had a cause worthy of it. Just at the outer edge of the crowd was 
a girl whose misery arrested Pauline’s attention. She looked like a 
clerk in some cheap store, or perhaps a worker in some factory. She 
was dressed in loud, cheap clothes which still had a certain chic about 
them. Her pretty but cvarse little face was twitching with emotion. 

“Tf you are on the verge of sin,” went on the young captain, “ if 
temptation looks lovely to you, if the world is proving too much for 
you, come now to Christ. He will save you. And we, who are His 
servants, will bid you welcome. Here is love! It is waiting. Leave 
that slough of sin in which you are sinking. Come stand on the firm 
ground. Come here, with Christ.” 

The girl put her hands before her face and sobbed. One of the 
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Salvationists saw her. She drew her in the ring. She put her arms 
around her. “ Let us sing,” she said. 

They took up a wild sort of hymn. It was half barbaric. It rose 
and fell in unexpected ways, and the clash of. the cymbals heightened 
its grotesquerie. The crowd was not jeering now. It seemed as if 
suddenly to all of them sin meant something definite and personal. 
There was no need to explain to them what the girl clinging to the 
Salvation lass was trying to escape from. Her little common history - 
was written in every fold of her gaudy dress. The great elements of 
Evil and Good seemed at war with each other there in the familiar 
street. 

The exultant song ended. The girl looked around her abashed. 
She tried suddenly to break away. 

Pauline never knew just how it was. A desire to put herself 
apart from those two who stood there with her, a thirst to prove the 
power of her art, an unconquerable impulse to put her talent to its 
best uses, to give it a significance and a reason for being, took posses- 
sion of her. 

“T’m going to make my début to-night,” she said to Warren. He 
did not understand her meaning, or he would have held her back. She 
pushed lightly through the crowd till she stood in the midst of the 
Salvationists. 

“‘ Wait,” she said to the young girl, “ wait.” 

The crowd was breathless with interest. It is not very often, after 
all, even in a city as large as New York, that anything really happens 
which is unexpected. 

Pauline hardly paused a second. 

“T will sing for you,” she said, simply. 

“T know that my Redeemer liveth”—how the words lift themselves 
up! 
e Did He not walk with bare feet beneath the olives of Gethsemane? 
Forgotten the streets, the common crowd, the electric glare, the heavy 
gaseous scents of the city, the buildings rising everywhere, the smoke- 
obscured sky. And He stood among them with dust-stained feet and 
pitiful eyes. 

When Pauline had finished, every one stood still. Then the little 
passion-torn girl went up and held out a timid hand. 

“It’s over,” she said, in a voice that seemed to announce a great 
resolution. ‘The temptation is gone. I am going home to my 
mother in the morning. And to-night—to-night—” she turned toward 
the lass who had befriended her first—“if I may, I will sleep with 

ou. 

Then the Salvationists broke into ejaculations of praise again. 
And Warren slipped in among them and pulled at Pauline’s dress, 
She turned her eyes on him, full of light. 

“You can go home with Lizzy,” she said, gently. “I give you 
two to each other. I know that is right. It’s what should be. I’ve 
something todo. And I’m going to do it.” 

Warren’s manhood was true enough, but his conventionality was a 
terrible handicap. He showed that now. He was distressed, and he 

Vou. LIII.—34 
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could not conceal it, and the distress was of a nature that awoke a pitying 
smile in Pauline. 

‘“‘T can see you are ashamed of me,” she said, and she was suddenly 
glad that a wide difference—a palpable, unmistakable difference—had 
been put between them. 

“You need not fear for me. These women will be my friends. 
I’m going to use my talent in some way. I’ve not thought just how 
yet. But it will not be in drawing-rooms, for the divertisement of 
a few idle women. Good-night.” 

She held out her hand. But Warren was outraged. He said to 
himself that she was jealous of Lizzy and was taking her revenge. 
After he had taken Lizzy home and left her weeping, he went back as 
quickly as he could to the place where the crowd had been. But it 
was dispersed, and the electric globe swung over a bare pavement, where 
there was no object to be seen except a little bell which looked as if it 
might have fallen from a tambourine. : 

He saw her the next day, but they were as strangers. 

“T’ve got to have some reason for existence,” she explained. “I 
confess I didn’t find any when I came home.” ; 

“ None 2” he said, and he tried to make it reproachful, but he knew 
she was speaking the truth. 

“Cousin Abby is going home to Rutland,” she said. “She wants 
her old life, and I think she is entitled to it.” 

“ And you?” 

“Well, I’m going to sing to people who need singing to. I don’t 
know yet just how I will do it. And I’m going to do other things 
besides sing. Permit me to amuse myself in my own way.” 

“Do you mean to disgrace your name——” he began, angrily. 

“My name?” she interrupted, smilingly. “I heard some one say 
last night that it was Cap’n Patti.” 

Barton could not trust himself to speak on that subject. He looked 
at her a moment in mingled sorrow and anger. 

“ But you will make it very embarrassing in a good many ways, 
by this conduct. To-morrow night, for example, you were to sing 
at-—— 

“Oh, I shall keep my appointments. Why should you suspect 
me of growing discourteous? But I’m going in search of something 
larger in the way of life than seems to have been offered to me pre- 
viously.” 

“You'll keep your appointments! Do you mean to make your 
début in society in the uniform of a Salvation Army lass ?” 

She looked at him tantalizingly. She felt her pique intensifying 
every moment. He was thinking only of external things. He did . 
not seem to care in the least that he was losing her. She felt a sudden 
impulse to stand for whatever he most disapproved of. 

So she answered him. 

“Well,” she said, smilingly, “ who knows?” 

Elia W. Peattie. 
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HAWAIIAN TRADITIONS. 
| ey ee the gross idolatry and cruel practices springing 


from traditions and superstitions practised in preceding ages, the 
shreds of Hawaiian legendary mosaic, displaced from their original 
surroundings and made to fit earlier associations, are still preserved, 
soiled in appearance and obscured in sense. Standing on the tradi- 
tional record as heirlooms of the past, as witnesses of a better creed, 
and as specimens of the archaic simplicity of the language and tradi- 
tions, they are hardly intelligible to the Hawaiian of the present. 

The ancient Hawaiians at one time believed in and worshipped a 
Trinity called Kane, Ku, and Lono, equal in nature, but distinctive 
in attributes: the first was considered the superior. They formed a 
triad commonly referred to as Ku-Kan-Akahi-lit. “Ku” stands for 
“alone,” or the one established. They were all jointly worshipped 
under one grand and mysterious name, and existed from eternity, from 
and before chaos, from the time of darkness. By an act of their 
will these gods dissipated or broke into pieces the existing surround- 
ings of Po, which was night or chaos, and thus light entered into 
space. 
‘ Then they created the heavens—three in number, differing numeri- 
cally from the Hebrew legend—as a place for themselves to dwell in, 
and the earth to be their footstool. Next they created the sun, moon, 
and stars, and a host of angels or spirits, to minister to them. Last 
of all they created man in the model of Kane. The body of the 
first man was made of red earth and the saliva of the gods, and his 
head of whitish clay which was brought from the four ends of the 
world by Lono. When the earth image of Kane was ready, the three 
gods breathed into its nose and called on it to rise, and it became a 
living being. Afterwards the first woman was created from one of the 
ribs of the man while asleep, and these two were the progenitors of all 
mankind. 

Another legend says that the god Kane ordered Lua-nun to go up 
on a mountain and perform a sacrifice there. Lua-nun looked amon 
the mountains of Kahiki, but none of them appeared suitable for the 
purpose. Then Lua-nun inquired where he might find a proper place, 
and Kane replied to him, “Go travel to the eastward, and where you 
find a sharp-peaked hill projecting precipitously in the ocean, that is the 
hill for the sacrifice.” Then Lua-nun and his son and servant started 
off in their boat to the eastward, and in remembrance of this event the 
Hawaiians called the mountain back of Kualoa, Koolau Oahu, after 
one of Lua-nun’s names. This legend shows a similarity to the story 
of Abraham and Isaac. The correspondence seems almost too great 
to be ascribed to the accidental development of the same train of ideas 
in the minds of people apparently so widely separated in time and dis- 
tance as the Hawaiians and the Israelites. 

Two hypotheses may be resorted to to account for this remarkable 
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resemblance. One is that during the time of the Spanish galleon trade 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries between: the Spanish Main 
and Manila some shipwrecked people (Spaniards and Portuguese, of 
whose arrival at the Hawaiian Islands there can be no doubt) had 
attained sufficient influence to introduce these scraps of Bible history 
into the legendary lore of this people. The other hypothesis is that at 
some remote period a body of scattered Israelites had arrived on these 
islands direct, or on some other South Sea islands, and thus imparted 
a knowledge of their doctrines, of the early life of their ancestors, and 
some of their peculiar customs, which were absorbed by some of the 
people among whom they found refuge. 

The Hawaiian legend of the creation of man shows too remarkable 
an accord with the Hebrew account to be lightly passed over. The 
former says that Kane, Ku, and Lono formed man out of the red 
earth, and breathed into his nose, and he became a living being. The 
latter says, “The Lord formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” (Gen. ii. 7.) In the Chaldean and Hebrew legends the juxta- 
position of heaven and earth is not clearly stated, but in the hymns 
of the Rigveda the idea is plainly set forth that at one time heaven 
and earth were close together, and the separating of them is attributed 
to Varuna, Vishnu, Indra, and Loma, who propped up the earth with 
supports and spread it out. 

Moo, the serpent of Hawaiian lore, is similar to the serpent in the 
garden of Eden. Another Hawaiian legend that bears upon the fall 
of man and the introduction of death into the world introduces Kanaloa, 
who is also their primary spirit of chaos, confusion, and darkness, ele- 
vated into a divinity battling with Atea, the god of light and order. 
Some idea of the supreme consideration in which this god was held 
may be had when it is related that no worship was offered to him. 
Having created gods and demigods, he was above considering the con- 
cerns of mortals. This legend resembles the Chaldean myth of the 
spirits who rebelled against Ann and spread consternation in heaven 
and destruction on earth, but were finally conquered by Bel, the son 
of Hea. 

The Biblical account of the flood bears some relation to the Ha- 
waiian legend, which runs that one day Rua-Kaku, the ocean god, was 
asleep at the bottom of the ocean, when a fisherman came along that 
way with his hook and line. The hook got entangled in the hair of 
the god, and the fisherman, thinking that he had caught a fine fish, 
pulled up so vigorously as to bring the god to the surface. Enraged 
at being thus disturbed, the god threatened instant destruction to the 
unlucky fisherman ; but the latter, having implored the god’s pardon, 
was told to repair to a coral-bank for shelter while the god vented his 
displeasure on the rest of the world. The fisherman did as he was 
told, and took a friend, a hog, a dog, and a couple of hens with him 
to the coral-bank. After that the ocean commenced rising, and con- 
tinued rising until the land was covered with water and the people had 
perished. Then the water retired, and the fisherman returned to his 
former home. 
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There is a similarity between the Hebrew account of Joshua and the 
famous Hawaiian legend of Hiaka-ika-poli-o-Pele, which runs as fol- 
lows. When Hiaka went to the island of Kanai to restore to life the 
body of her lover, she arrived at the foot of the Kalalau mountains 
shortly before sunset, and, being told by her friends at Haena that there 
would not be daylight sufficient to allow of her climbing the Pali and 
getting the body out of the cave in which it was hidden, she prayed 
her gods to keep the sun stationary until she had accomplished her 
object. The prayer was heard, and the sun stood still, the mountain 
was climbed, the guardian of the cave was vanquished, and the body 
was recovered. 

Another legend bears a remarkable relation to the story of Joseph 
and his brothers. It is said that the youngest but one of twelve chil- 
dren, who was a favorite of his father and consequently hated by his 
brothers, was inveigled out into the mountain one night by them and 
thrown into a deep pit and left to die, but was rescued by his next older 
brother. The story of this adventure and of the great assistance he 
rendered his brother in after-years resembled closely the Biblical nar- 
rative. 

The custom of circumcising every male child was almost universal 
among the ancient Hawaiians. 

The manner of disposing of the dead in the Hawaiian Islands is 
also in accord with the Hebrew custom. ‘The body was embalmed and 
covered with a glutinous substance or wash, to seal effectually the 
pores of the skin and exclude all air. It was then deposited in the 
side of a precipice. The practice of immolating one or more wives 
of a chief was carried on to a considerable extent in the Hawaiian 
group in earlier days. As a manifestation of love and attachment, 
the wives of % chief would voluntarily die, which act was called moe-pu, 
companionship in sleep. This practice can be traced to the Vedic Hin- 
doos, the only difference being that among the latter the wife was im- 
molated on the funeral pyre. 

Some stress has been laid on the peculiar institutions called cities 
of refuge, or Pun-honua, which were found to have obtained promi- 
nence among the Hawaiians, and which have been quoted as another 
instance of Hebrew influence upon the customs and culture of the 
islanders. The cities of refuge, however, were not peculiar to the 
Hebrews. They existed in the time of ancient Greece. We read 
of the temple of Ceres at Hermione, in Argolis, which was a similar 
institution, and there were numerous others, both there and elsewhere, 
where the Cushite influence had modified the customs and moulded the 
cults of the people on its own pattern. 

Besides the traditions of the Hawaiians, their practice of incanta- 
tion and divination, and many peculiarities of their language, show a 
relation not only with the Hebrews, but also with the fire-worshippers 
of Persia, the Brahmins and Buddhists of India, and other branches of 


the Aryan race. 
Abraham Fornander. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HE COMES TO “‘THE WAKING OF THE FIRE.” 


A FEW days afterwards Gaston joined a small party at Pepping- 

ham. Without any accent life was made easy for him. He 
was alone much, and yet, to himself, he seemed to have enough of 
company. 

The situation did not impose itself conspicuously. Delia gave him 
no especial reason to be vain. She had not an exceeding wit, but she 
had charm, and her talk was interesting to Gaston, who had come for 
the first time into somewhat intimate relations with an English girl. 
He was struck with her conventional delicacy and honor on one side, 
and the limitation of her ideas on the other. But with it all she had 
some slight touch of temperament which lifted her from the usual 
level. And just now her sprightliness was more marked than it had 
ever been. 

Her great hour seemed come to her. She knew that there had 
been talk among the elders, and what was meant by Gaston’s visit. 
Still, they were not much alone together. Even a woman with a tender 
strain for a man knows what will serve for her ascendency. Gaston 
saw her mostly with others: the graciousness of her disposition, the 
occasional flash of her mother’s temper, and her sense of being supe- 
rior to a situation,—the gift of every well-bred English girl. 

Cluny Vosse was also at the house, and his devotion was divided 
between Delia and Gaston. Cluny was a great favorite, and Agatha 
Gasgoyne, who had a wild sense of humor, egged him on with her 
sister, which gave Delia enough todo. At last Cluny, in a burst of 
confidence, declared that he meant to propose to Delia. Agatha then 
became serious, and said that Delia was at least four years older than 
himself, that he was just her—Agatha’s—age, and that the other match 
would be very unsuitable. This put Cluny on Delia’s defence, and he 

raised her youth, and hinted at his own elderliness. He had lived, 
e had seen It (Cluny called the world and all therein “ It”), he was 
aged ; lhe was in the large eye of experience; he had outlived the vices 
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and the virtues of his time,—which, told in his own naive staccato 
phrases, made Agatha hug herself. She advised him to go and ask 
Mr. Belward’s advice; begged him not to act until he had done so. 
And Cluny, who was blind as a bat when a woman mocked him, went 
to Gaston and said,— 

“See, old chap,—I know you don’t mind my calling you that,— 
I’ve come for advice. Agatha said I’d better. A fellow comes toa 
time when he says, ‘Here, I want a shop of my own,’ doesn’t he? 
He’s seen It, he’s had It all colors, he’s ready for family duties, and 
the rest. That’s so, isn’t it?” 

Gaston choked back a laugh, and, purposely putting himself on the 
wrong scent, said,— 

“ And does Agatha agree?” 

“ Agatha? Come, Belward, that youngster! Agatha’s only in on 
a sisterly-brotherly basis. Now, see: I’ve got a little load of £8. d., 
and I’m to get more, especially if Uncle Dick keeps on thinking I’m 
artless. Well, why shouldn’t I marry ?” 

“‘ No reason against it, if husband and father in you yearn for bibs 
and petticoats.” 

“Tsay, Belward, don’t laugh.” 

“‘T never was more serious. Who is the girl ?” 

“She looks up to you as I do—of course that’s natural ; and if it 
comes off, no one’ll have a jollier corner chez nous. It’s Delia.” 

“Delia? Delia who?” 

_ “Why, Delia Gasgoyne. I haven’t done the thing quite regular, I 
know. I ought to have gone to her people first; but they know all 
about me, and so does Delia, and I’m on the spot, and it wouldn’t look 
well to be taking advantage of that with her father and mother : they’d 
feel bound to be hospitable. So I’ve just gone on my own tack, and 
I’ve come to Agatha and you. Agatha said to ask you if I’d better 
speak to Delia now.” 

“ My dear Cluny, are you very much in love?” 

“That sounds religious, doesn’t it—a kind of Nonconformist 
business? I think she’s the very finest ! and a fellow’d hold himself 
up, ’d be a deuce of a swell,—and, hang it all, I hate breakfasting 
alone !” 

“Yes, yes, Cluny ; but what about a pew in church, with regular 
attendance, and a justice of the peace, and little Cluny Vosses on the 
carpet ?” 

Cluny’s face went crimson. 

“T say, Belward, I’ve seen It all, of course; I know It backwards, 
and I’m not squeamish ; but that sounds—flippant—that, with her !” 

Gaston reached out and caught the boy’s shoulder. =“ 

“Don’t do it, Cluny. Spare yourself. It couldn’t come off. 
-Agatha knows that, I fancy. She is a little sportsman. I might let 
you go and speak; but I think my chances are better than yours, 
Cluny. Hadn’t you better let me try first? Then, if I fail, your 
chances are still the same, eh ?” 

Cluny gasped. His warm face went pale, then shot to purple, and 
finally settled into a gray ruddiness. 
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“ Belward,” he said at last, “ I didn’t know, upon my soul I didn’t 
know, or I’d have cut off my head first !” 

“My dear Cluny, you shall have your chance ; but let me go first : 
I’m older.” 

“ Belward, don’t take me for a fool! Why, my trying what you 
go to do is like—is like——” 

Cluny’s similes failed to come. 

“ Like a fox and a deer on the same trail ?” 

“T don’t understand that. Like a yeomanry steeple-chase to San- 
down—is that it? Belward, I’m sorry. Playing it so low on a chap 
you like!” 

“ Don’t say a word, Cluny ; and, believe me, you haven’t yet seen 
-all of It. There’s plenty of time. When you really have had It, 

ou will learn to say of a woman, not that she’s the very finest, and 
that you hate breakfasting alone, but something that'll turn your hair 
white, or keep you looking forty when you’re sixty.” 

That evening Gaston dressed with unusual care. When he entered 
the drawing-room, he looked as handsome as a man need in this world. 
His illness had refined his features and form, and touched off his cheer- 
fulness with a fine melancholy. Delia glowed as she saw the admiring 
glances sent his way, but burned with anger when she also saw that he 
was to take in Lady Gravesend to dinner; for Lady Gravesend had 
spoken slightingly of Gaston,—had, indeed, referred to his “ nigger 
blood.” And now her mother had sent her in to dinner on his arm. 
She was affable,—too affable by a great deal. Had she heard the dry 
and subtle suggestion of Gaston’s talk, she would, however, have justi- 
fied her mother. 

About half-past nine Delia was in the door-way, talking to one of 
the guests, who, at the call of some one else, suddenly left her. She 
esd a voice behind her. 

“ Will you not sing?” 

She thrilled, and turned to say,— 

“ What shall I sing, Mr. Belward ?” 

“ The song I taught you the other day—‘ The Waking of the Fire.’ ” 

“ But I’ve never sung it before anybody.” 

“Do I not count?—But that’s unfair! Believe me, you sing it 
very well.” 

She lifted her eyes to his. : 

“You do not pay compliments, and I believe you. Your ‘ very 
well’ means much. If you say so, I will do my best.” 

“T say so. You are amenable.—Is that your mood to-night?” 
He smiled brightly. 

Her eyes flashed with a sweet malice. 

“T am not at all sure. It depends on how your command to sing 
is justified.” 

“You cannot help but sing well.” 

“ Why 9) e 

“ Because I will help you—make you.” 

This startled her ever so little. Was there some fibre of cruelty 
in him? some evil in this influence he had over her? She shrank ; 
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and yet again she said that she would rather have his cruelty than 
another man’s tenderness, so long as she knew that she had his 
She paused, and did not say the word. She met his eyes steadily,— 
their concentration dazed her,—and said, almost coldly, her voice 
sounding far away,— , 

“ How, make me?” 

“ How fine! how proud !” he said to himself, then added, “ I meant 
‘make’ in the helpful sense. I know the song; I’ve heard it sung, 
I’ve sung it; I’ve taught you; my mind will act on yours, and you 
will sing it well.” 

“Won't you sing it yourself? Do, please.” 

“No: to-night I wish to hear you.” 

“ Why ?” 

“- will tell you later. Can you play the accompaniment? If 
not, I-——’ 

“Qh, will you? I could sing it then, I think. You played it so 
beautifully the other day—with all those strange chords.” 

He smiled. 

“Tt is one of the few things that I can play. I always had a taste 
for music; and up in one of the forts there was an old melodeon, so I 
hammered away for years. I had to learn difficult things at the start, 
or none at all, or else those I improvised; and that’s how I can play 
one or two of Beethoven’s symphonies pretty well, and this song, and 
a few others, and go a cropper with a waltz. Will you come?” 

They moved to the piano. No one at first noticed them. When 
he sat down, he said,— 

“You remember the words ?” 

“Yes: I learned them by heart.” 

“ Good y? 

He gently struck the chords. His gentleness had, however, a 
firmness, a deep persuasiveness, which drew every face like a call. 
A few chords waving, as it were, over the piano, and then he whis- 
pe ow!” 

“Oh, go on for a minute longer,” she begged. “My throat feels 
dry all at once.” 

“ Face away from the rest, towards me,” he said, gently. 

She did so. His voice took a note softly, and held it. Presently 
her voice as softly joined it, his stopped, and hers went on: 


“In the lodge of the Mother of Men, 
In the land of Desire, 
Are the embers of fire, 
Are the ashes of those who return, 
Who return to the world ; 
Who flame at the breath 
Of the Mockers of Death.— 
O Sweet, we will voyage again 
To the camp of Love’s fire, 
Nevermore to return !” 


“ How am I doing?” she said at the end of this verse. 
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She really did not know: her voice seemed an endless distance 
away. But she felt the stillness in the drawing-room. 

“Well,” he said. “ Now for the other. Don’t be afraid ; let your 
voice, let yourself, go.” ; 

“T can’t let myself go.” 

“Yes, you can: just swim with the music.” 

She did swim with it. Never before had Peppingham drawing- 
room heard a song like this; never before, never after, did any of Delia 
Gasgoyne’s friends hear her sing as she did that night. And Lady 
Gravesend whispered for a week afterwards that Delia Gasgoyne sang 
a wild love-song in the most abandoned way with that colonial Bel- 
ward,—really a song of the most violent sentiment ! 

There had been witchery in it all. For Gaston lifted the girl on 
the waves of his music, and did what he pleased with her, as she sang,— 


“O love, by the light of thine eye 
We will fare oversea, 
We will be 
As the silver-winged herons that rest 
By the shallows, 
The shallows of sapphire stone ; 
No more shall we wander alone. 
As the foam to the shore 
Is my spirit to thine ; 
And God’s serfs as they fly,—- 
The Mockers of Death,— 
They will breathe on the embers of fire: 
We shall live by that breath, 
Sweet, thy heart to my heart, 
As we journey afar, 
No more, nevermore, to return !”” 


When the song was ended there was silence, then an eager murmur, 
and requests for more; but Gaston, still lengthening the close of the 
accompaniment, said, quietly,— 

“No more. I wanted to hear you sing that song only.” 

He rose. 

“T am so very hot !” she said. 

“Come into the hall.” 

They passed into the long corridor, and walked up and down, for a 
time in silence. 

“ You felt that music?” he asked, at last. 

“ As I never felt music before,” she replied. 

“Do you know why I asked you to sing it?” 

‘“‘ How should I know?” 

“To see how far you could go with it.” 

“ How far did I yo?” 

“ As far as I expected.” 

“Tt was satisfactory ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ But why—experiment—on me?” 

“That I might see if you were not, after all, as much a barbarian 
as I.” 
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“Am I?” 

“No. That was myself singing as well as you. You did not 
enjoy it altogether, did you?” 

“Tn a way, yes. But—shall I be honest ?—I felt, too, as if, some- 
how, it wasn’t quite right,—so much—what shall I call it?” 

“So much of old Adam and the Garden ?—Sit down here for a 
moment, will you ?” 

She trembled a little, and sat. 

‘“‘T want to speak plainly and honestly to you,” he said, looking 
earnestly at her. “You know my history—about my wife who died 
in Labrador, and all the rest ?” 

“ Yes, they have told me.” 

“Well, I have nothing to hide, I think; nothing more that you 
ought to know: though I’ve been a scamp one way and another.” 

“<¢That I ought to know’ ?” she repeated. 

“Yes; for when a man asks a woman to be his wife, he should be 
prepared to open the cupboard of skeletons.” 

She was silent; her heart was beating so hard that it hurt her. 

“T am going to ask you, Delia, to be my wife.” 

She sat motionless, her hands clasped in her lap. 

He went on: 

“T don’t know that you will be wise to accept me, but if you will 


take the risk 4 
“Oh, Gaston! Gaston !” she said, and her hands fluttered towards 


An hour later, he said to her, as they parted for the night,— 
“T hope, with all my heart, that you will never repent of it, dear.” 
“You can make me not repent of it. It rests with you, Gaston ; 
indeed, indeed, all with you.” 

“ Poor girl!’ he said, unconsciously, as he entered his room. He 
could not have told why he said it. 

“Why will you always sit up for me, Brillon?” he asked, a 
moment afterwards. 

Jacques saw that something had occurred. 

“T have nothing else to do, sir,” he replied. 

7 Brillon,” Gaston added, presently, “ we’re in a devil of a scrape 
now.” 

“‘ What shall we do, monsieur ?” 

“ Did we ever turn tail?” 

“Yes, from a prairie fire.” 

“Not always. I’ve ridden through.” 

“ Alors, it’s one chance in ten thousand !” 

“ There’s a woman to be thought of—Jacques.” 

“There was that other time.” 

“Well, then ?” 

Presently Jacques said,— 

‘“‘ Who is she, monsieur ?” 

Gaston did not answer. He was thinking hard. 

Jacques said no more. The next morning early the guests knew 
who the woman was, and by noon Jacques also. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HE MAKES A GALLANT CONQUEST. 


Gaston let himself drift. The game of love and marriage is 
exciting, the girl was affectionate and admiring, the world was genial, 
and all things came his way. Towards the end of the hunting-season 
Captain Maudsley had an accident. It would prevent him riding to 
hounds again, and at his suggestion, backed by Lord Dunfolly and Lord 
Dargan, Gaston became Master of the Hounds. His grandfather and 
great-grandfather had been Masters of the Hounds before him. Hunt- 
ing was a keen enjoyment—one outlet for wild life in him—and at the 
last meet of the year he rode in Captain Maudsley’s place. They had 
a good run, and the taste of it remained with Gaston for many a day ; 
he thought of it sometimes as he rode in the Park now every morning 
—with Delia and her mother. 

Jacques and his broncho came no more, or if they did it was at un- 
seasonable hours, and then to be often reprimanded (and twice arrested) 
for furious riding. Gaston had a bad moment when he told. Jacques 
that he need not come with him again. He did it casually, but, cool 
as he was, a cold sweat came on his cheek. He had to take a little 
brandy to steady himself; yet he had looked into menacing rifle-barrels 
more than once without a tremor. It was clear, on the face of it, that 
Delia and her mother should be his companions in the Park, and not 
this grave little half-breed ; but, somehow, it got on his nerves. He 
hesitated for days before he could cast the die against Jacques. It had 
been the one open bond of the old life ; yet the man was but a servant, 
and to be treated as such, and was, indeed, except on rarest occasions. 
If Delia had known that Gaston balanced the matter between her and 
Jacques, her indignation might perhaps have sent matters to a crisis. 
But Gaston did the only possible thing ; and the weeks drifted on. 

Happy? It was inexplicable even to himself that at times, when 
he left Delia, he said, unconsciously, “ Well, it’s a pity !” 

But she was happy in her way. His dark, mysterious face with its 
background of abstraction, his unusual life, his distinguished presence, 
and the fact that people of great note sought his conversation, all 
strengthened the bonds, and deepened her imagination ; and imagination 
is at the root of much that passes for love. Gaston was approached 
at Lord Dargan’s by the Premier himself. It was suggested that he 
should stand for a constituency in the Conservative interest. Lord 
Faramond, himself picturesque, acute, with a keen knowledge of char- 
acter and a taste for originality, saw material for a useful supporter— 
fearless, independent, with a gift for saying ironical things, and some 
primitive and fundamental principles well digested. 

M Gaston, smiling, said that he would only be a buffalo fretting on a 
chain. 

Lord Faramond replied, “And why the chain?” He followed 
this up with, “ It is but a case of playing lion-tamer down there. Have 
one little gift all your own, know when to impose it, and you have the 
pleasure of feeling that your fingers move a great machine, the greatest 
in the world—yes, the very greatest! There is Little Grapnel just 
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vacant: the faithful Byng is dead. Come: if you will, I’ll send my 
secretary to-morrow morning—eh ?” 

“You are not afraid of the buffalo, sir?” 

Lord Faramond’s fingers touched his arm, drummed it : 

“ My greatest need—one to roar as gently as the sucking dove.” 

“ But what if I, not knowing the rules of the game, should think 
myself on the corner of a veldt or in an Indian’s tepee, and hit out?” 

“You do not carry derringers?” He smiled. 

“No; but——” 

He glanced down at his arms. 

“Well, well; that will come one day, perhaps!’ Lord Faramond 
paused, abstracted, then added, “ But not through you. Good-by, then, 
good-by. Little Grapnel in ten days !” 

And it was so. Little Grapnel was Conservative. It was mostly 
a matter of nomination, and in twa weeks Gaston, in a kind of dream, 
went down to Westminster, lunched with Lord Faramond, and was in- 
troduced to the House. The Ladies’ Gallery was full, for the matter 
was in all the papers, and a pretty sensation had been worked up one 
way and another. 

That night, after dinner, Gaston rose to make his maiden speech 
on a bill dealing with an imminent social question. He was not an 
amateur. Time upon time he had addressed gatherings in the North, 
and had once stood at the bar of the Canadian Commons to plead the 
cause of the Half-breeds. He was pale, but firm, and looked striking. 
His eyes went slowly round the House, and he began in a low, clear, 
deliberate voice, which got attention at once. The first sentence was, 
however, a surprise to every one, and not the least to his own party, 
excepting Lord Faramond. He disclaimed detailed and accurate 
knowledge of the subject. He said this with an honesty which took 
_ away the breath of the House. In a quiet, easy tone he then referred 

to what had been previously said in the debate. 

The first thing he did was to crumble away with a regretful kind 
of superiority the arguments of two Conservative speakers, to the 
sudden amusement of the Opposition, who presently cheered him. He 
looked up as though a little surprised, waited patiently, and went on. 
The iconoclasm proceeded. He had one or two fixed ideas in his 
mind, simple principles on social questions of which he had spoken to 
his leader, and he never wavered from the sight of them, though he 
had yet to state them. The Premier sat, head cocked, with an ironical 
smile at the cheering, but he was wondering whether, after all, his man 
was sure,—whether he could stand this fire and reverse his engine quite 
as he intended. One of the previous speakers was furious, came over 
and appealed to Lord Faramond, who merely said, “ Wait.” 

Gaston kept on. The flippant amusement of the Opposition con- 
tinued. Something, however, in his grim steadiness began to impress 
his own party as the other, while from the Ladies’ Gallery and the 
Strangers’ Gallery there came a low murmur of sympathy. His 
courage, his stone-cold strength, the disdain which was coming into 
his voice, impressed them, apart from his argument or its bearing on 
the previous debate. The House heard that low murmur from the 
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galleries, and looked up. Then there came a striking silence, for Gas- 
ton paused. He also looked to the galleries. As if in a dream—for 
his brain was working with clear, painful power—he saw, not Delia, 
nor her mother, nor Lady Dargan, but Alice Wingfield and her grand- 
father! He had a sting, a rush in his blood. He felt that none had 
an interest in him such as she: shamed, sorrowful, denied the compen- 
sating comfort which his brother’s love might give her. Her face, 
looking through the carved barriers, pale, glowing, anxious, almost 
weird, seemed set to the bars of a cage. 

Gaston turned upon the House, and flashed a glance at Lord Fara- 
mond. The Premier smiled. He began slowly to pit against his former 
startling admissions the testimony of his few principles, and to buttress 
them on every side with apposite observations, naive, pungent. Pres- 
ently there came a poignant edge to his trailing tones. After giving 
the subject new points of view, showing him to have studied White- 
chapel as well as Kicking Horse Pass, he contended that no social 
problem could be solved by a bill so crudely radical, so impractical. 

He was saying, “In the history of the British Parliament——” 
when some angry member cried out,— 

“ Who coached you ?” 

Gaston’s quick eye found the man. 

“Once,” he answered instantly, “one honorable gentleman asked 
that of another in King Charles’s Parliament, and the reply then is 
mine: ‘ You, sir!” 

“ How?” returned the puzzled member. 

Gaston smiled with amiable disdain : 

“The spur of the honorable gentleman’s necessity !” 

The game was in his hands. Lord Faramond twisted a shoulder 
with satisfaction, tossed a whimsical look down the line of the Treasury 
Bench, and from that Bench came unusual applause. 

“ Where the devil did he get it?” queried a minister. 

“Out on the buffalo-trail,” replied Lord Faramond. “Good 
fellow !” 

In the Ladies’ Gallery, Delia clasped her mother’s hand with 
delight ; in the Strangers’ Gallery, a man said, softly, “ Not so bad, 
Cadet !” 

Alice Wingfield’s face had a light of aching pleasure. ‘“‘ Gaston ! 
Gaston!” she said, in a whisper heard only by her grandfather, who, 
sitting back, watched her affectionately, anxiously. 

Gaston made his last effort in a comparison of the state of England 
now and before she became Cromwell’s Commonwealth, and then in- 
cisively traced the social development onwards. It was the work of a 
man with a dramatic nature and a mathematical turn. He put the 
time, the manners, the movements, the men, as in a picture. 

Presently he grew scornful. His words came hotly, like whip- 
lashes, He rose to force and power, though his voice was never loud, 
rather concentrated, resonant. It dropped suddenly to a tone of per- 
suasiveness and conciliation, and, declaring that the bill would be 
merely vicious where it meant to be virtuous, ended with the question, — 

“Shall we burn the house to roast the pig ?” 
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“That sounds American,” said the member for Burton-Halsey, “ but 
he hasn’t an accent. Pig is vulgar, though,—vulgar.” 

“Make it Lamb! make it Lamb !” urged his neighbor. 

Meanwhile, both sides applauded. Maiden speeches like this were 
not common. A seat was empty—whether of purpose or not, who can 
say ?—beside Lord Faramond. He caught Gaston’s eye. Gaston came. 

“Most excellent buffalo!’ he said. ‘One day we will chain you 
—to the Treasury Bench.” 

Gaston smiled. 

“ You are thought prudent, sir.” 

*¢ Ah! an enemy hath said this !” 

Gaston looked towards the Ladies’ Gallery. Delia’s eyes were on 
him; Alice was gone. 

A half-hour later he stood in the lobby, waiting for Mrs. Gasgoyne, 
Lady Dargan, and Delia to come. He had had congratulations in the 
House; he was having them now. Presently some one touched him 
on the arm. 

“‘ Not so bad, Cadet !” 

_Gaston turned and saw his uncle. They shook hands. 

“You've a gift that way,” Ian Belward continued, “but to what 
good! Bless you, the pot on the crackling thorns! Don’t you find it 
all pretty hollow ?” 

Gaston was feeling reaction from the nervous work. 

“Tt is exciting.” 

“Yes, but you’ll never have it again as to-night. The place reeks 
with smugness, vanity, and drudgery. It’s only the swells—Derby, 
Gladstone, and the few—who get any real sport out of it. I can show 
you much more amusing things.” 

“ For instance?” 

“¢ Hast thou forgotten me?’ You hungered for Paris and Art and 
the joyous life. Well, I’m ready. I want you. Paris, too, is wait- 
ing, and a good cuisine in a cheery ménage. Sup with me at the Gar- 
rick, and T’11 tell you. Come along. Quis separabit ?” 

“‘T have to wait for Mrs. Gasgoyne—and Delia.” 

“Delia! Delia! Goddess of proprieties, has it come to that ?” 

He saw a sudden glitter in Gaston’s eyes, and changed his tone. 

“ Well, an a man will he will, and he must be wished good luck. 
So, good luck to you! I’m sorry, though, for that cuisine in Paris, 
and the grand picnic at Fontainebleau, and Moban and Cérise. But 
it can’t be helped !” , 

He eyed Gaston curiously. Gaston was not in the least deceived. 
His uncle continued: “ But you will have supper with me just the 
same ?”” 

Gaston consented, and at this point the ladies appeared. He had 
a thrill of pleasure at hearing their praises, but, somehow, of all the 
fresh experiences he had had in England, this, the weightiest, left him 
— elated. He had now had it all: the reaction was begun, and he 

new it. ; 

“Well, Ian Belward, what mischief are you at now?” said Mrs, 
Gasgoyne. 
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“A picture merely, and to offer homage. How have you tamed 
our lion, and how sweetly does he roar! I feed him at my Club to- 
night.” 

Be Tan Belward, you are never so wicked as when you ought most to 
be decent! I wish I knew your place in this picture,” she added, 
brusquely. 

‘Merely a little corner at their fireside.’ He nodded towards 
Delia and Gaston. 

“The man has sense, and Delia is my daughter.” 

“Precisely why I wish a place in their affections.” 

“Why don’t you marry one of the women you have—spoiled, 
and spend the rest of your time in living yourself down? You are 
getting old.” 

“For their own sakes, I don’t. Put that to my credit. I’ll have 
but one mistress only as the sand gets low. I’ve been true to her.” 

“You, true to anything !” 

“The world has said so.” 

“Nonsense! You couldn’t be.” 

“Visit my new picture in three months—my biggest thing. You 
will say my mistress fares well at my hands.” 

“Mere talk. I have seen your mistress, and before every picture 
I have thought of those women! A thing cannot be good at your 
price: so don’t talk that sentimental stuff to me.” 

“ Be original: you said that to me thirty years ago.” 

“T remember perfectly : that did not require much sense.” 

“No; you tossed it off, as it were. Yet I’d have made you a good 
husband. You are the most interesting woman I’ve ever met.” 

“The compliment is not remarkable. Now, Ian Belward, don’t 
try to say clever things. And remember that I will have no mischief- 
making !” 

“ At thy command 

“Oh, cease acting, and take Sophie to her carriage.” 

Two hours later, Delia Gasgoyne sat in her bedroom wondering at 
Gaston’s abstraction during the drive home. Yet she had a proud 
elation at his success, and a happy tear came to her eye. 

Meanwhile, Gaston was supping with his uncle. Ian was in excel- 
lent spirits: brilliant, caustic, genial, suggestive. After a little while 
Gaston rose to the temper of his host. Already the scene in the Com- 
mons was fading from him, and when Ian proposed Paris immediately, 
he did not demur. The season was nearly over, Ian said; very well, 

why remain? His attendance at the House? Well, it would soon be 
up for the session. Besides, the most effective thing he could do was 
to disappear for the time. Be unexpected—that was the key to noto- 
riety. Delia Gasgoyne? Well, as Gaston had said, they were to meet 
in the Mediterranean in September; meanwhile, a brief separation 

would be good for both. Last of all—he did not wish to press it— 
but there was a promise. 

Gaston answered quietly, at last,— 

“T will redeem the promise.” 

_ “When?” 


” 
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“ Within thirty-six hours.” 
“ That is, you will be at my studio in Paris within thirty-six hours 
from now ?” , 

“ That is it.” 

“Good! I shall start at eight to-morrow morning. You will 
bring your horse, Cadet ?” 

“Yes, and Brillon.” 

“ He isn’t necessary.” Ian’s brow clouded slightly. 

“ Absolutely necessary.” . 

“A fantastic little beggar. You can get a better valet in France. 
Why have one at all? I don’t, and I’m to have the title.” 

“T shall not decline from Brillon on a Parisian valet. Besides, he 
comes as my good comrade.” 

“Goth! Goth! My friend the valet! Cadet, you’re a wonderful 
fellow, but you’ll never fit in quite.” . 

“T don’t wish to fit in: things must fit me.” 

Tan smiled to himself. 

“ He has tasted it all—it’s not quite satisfying—revolution next! 
What a smash-up there’ll be! The romantic, the barbaric, overlaps. 
Well, I shall get my picture out of it, and the estate too.” 

Gaston toyed with his wineglass, and was deep in thought. Strange 
to say, he was seeing two pictures: the tomb of Sir Gaston in the 
little church at Ridley ; a gypsy’s van on the crest of a common, and a 
girl standing in the door-way. 





CHAPTER XII. 
HE STANDS BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. 


THE next morning he went down to the family solicitor’s office. 
He had done so, off and on, for weeks. He spent the time in looking 
through old family papers, fishing out ancient documents, partly out 
of curiosity, partly from an unaccountable presentiment. He had been 
there about an hour this morning when a clerk brought him a small 
box, which, he said, had been found inside another box belonging to 
the Belward-Staplings, a distant branch of the family. These had 
asked for certain ancient papers lately, and a search had been made, 
with this result. The little box was not locked, and the key was in it. 
How the accident occurred was not difficult to imagine. Generations 
ago there had probably been a conference of the two branches of the 
family, and the clerk had inadvertently locked the one box within the 
other. This particular box of the Belward-Staplings was not needed 
again. Gaston felt that here was something. These hours spent among 
old papers had given him strange sensations, had, on the one hand, 
shown him his heritage, but had also filled him with the'spirit of that 
by-gone time. He had grown further away from the present. He 
had played his part as in a drama: his real life was in the distant past 
and out in the land of the heathen. 

Now he took out a bundle of papers with broken seals and wound 
with a faded tape. He turned the rich important parchments over in 

Vou. LITI.—35 : 
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his hands. He saw his own name on the outside of one: “Sir Gaston 
Robert Belward.” And there was added “Bart.” He laughed. 
«Well, why not complete the reproduction? He was an M. P.,—why 
not a baronet? He knew how it was done. There were a hundred 
ways. Throw himself into the arbitration question between Canada 
and the United States: spend ten thousand pounds (of his grandfather’s 
money) on an election? His reply to himself was cynical: the game 
was not worth the candle. What had he got out of it all? Money? 
Yes; and he enjoyed that—the power that it gave—thoroughly. The 
rest? He knew that it did not strike as deep as it ought: the family 
tradition, the social scheme—the girl. 

“What a brute I am!” he said. “I’m never wholly of it. I 
either want to do as they did when George Villiers had his innings, or 
play the gypsy as I did so many years.” 

The gypsy! As he held the papers in his hand he thought, as he 
had done last night, of the gypsy’s van on Ridley Common, and of— 
how well he remembered her name !—of Andrée. 

He suddenly threw his head back, and laughed. 

“My God, but it is droll! Last night an English gentleman, an 
honorable member, with the Treasury Bench in view ; this morning an 
adventurer, a Romany. I itch for change. And why? Why? I 
have it all, yet I could pitch it away this moment for a wild night on 
the Slope, or a nigger-hunt on the Rivas. Chateau-Léoville, Goulet, 
and Havanas at a bob?—Jove, I thirst for a swig of raw Bourbon and 
the bite of a penny Mexican! Games, Gaston, games! Why the 
devil did little Joe worry at being made ‘move on’? I’ve got ‘move 
on’ in every pore: the Wandering Jew. Oh, a gentleman born am I! 
But the Romany sweats from every in¢h of you, Gaston Belward! 
What was it that sailor on the Cyprian said of the other ?—‘ For every 
hair of him was rope-yarn, and every drop of blood Stock’olm tar !” 

He opened a paper. Immediately he was interested. Another ; 
then, quickly, two more; and at last, getting to his feet with an ex- 
clamation, he held a document to the light, and read it through care- 
fully. He was alone in the room. He calmly folded it up, put it in 
his pocket, placed the rest of the papers back, locked the box, and, 
passing into the next room, gave it to the clerk. Then he went out, 
@ curious smile.on his face. He stopped presently on the pavement. 

“ But it wouldn’t hold good, I fancy, after all these years. Yet 
Law is a queer business. Anyhow, I’ve got it.” 

An hour later he called on Mrs. Gasgoyne and Delia. Mrs. Gas- 
goyne was not at home. After a little while, Gaston, having listened 
to some extracts from the newspapers upon his “ brilliant, powerful, 
caustic speech, infinite in promise of an important career,” quietly told 
her that he was starting for Paris, and asked when they expected to go 
abroad in their yacht. Delia turned pale, and could not answer fora 
moment. Then she became very still, and as quietly answered that 
they expected to get away by the middle of August. He would join 
them? Yes, certainly, at Marseilles, or perhaps at Gibraltar. Her 
manner, so well controlled (though her features seemed to shrink all 
at once), if it did not deceive him, gave him the wish to say an affec- 
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tionate thing. - He took her hand and said it. She thanked him, then 
suddenly dropped her fingers on his shoulder, and murmured, with 
infinite gentleness and pride,— 

“You will miss me: you ought to!” 

He drew the hand down. 

“T could not forget you, Delia,” he said. 

Her eyes came up quickly, and she looked steadily, wonderingly, 
at him. 

“‘ Was it necessary to say that ?” 

She was hurt,—inexpressibly,—and she shrank. He saw that she 
misunderstood him; but he also saw that, on the face of it, the phrase 
was not complimentary. His reply was deeply kind, effective. There 
was a pause—and the great moment for them both passed. Something 
ought to have happened. It did not. If she had had that touch of 
abandon shown when she sang “The Waking of the Fire,” Gaston 
might, even at this ‘moment, have broken his promise to his uncle; 
but, somehow, he knew himself slipping away from her. With the 
tenderness he felt, he still knew that he was acting; imitating, repro- 
ducing other, better, moments with her. He felt the disrespect to her, 
but it could not be helped—it could not be helped ! 

He said that he would call and say good-by to her and Mrs. Gas- 
goyne at four o’clock. Then he left. He went to his chambers, gave 
Jacques instructions, did some writing, and returned at four. Mrs, 
Gasgoyne had not come back. She had telegraphed that she would 
not be in for lunch. There was nothing remarkable in Gaston’s and 
Delia’s farewell. She thought he looked worn, and ought to have 
change, showing in every word that she trusted him, and was anxious 
that he should be, as she put it gayly, “comfy.” She was composed. 
The cleverest men are blind in the matter of a woman’s affections ; and 
Gaston was only a mere man, after all. He thought that she had gone 
about as far in the way of feeling as she could go. 

Nevertheless, in his hansom, he frowned, and said,— 

“T oughtn’t to go. But I’m choking here. I can’t play the game 
an hour longer without a change. I’Il come back all right. I’ll meet 
her in the Mediterranean, after my kick-up, and it’ll be all O.K. 
Jacques and I will ride down through Spain to Gibraltar, and meet 
the Kismet there. I shall have got rid of this restlessness then, and 
T’ll be glad enough to settle down, pose for throne and constitution, 
cultivate the olive-branch, and have family prayers.” 

At eight o’clock he appeared at Ridley Court, and bade his grand- 
father and grandmother good-by. They were full of pride, and showed 
their affection in indirect ways,—Sir William most by offering his 
opinion on the bill and quoting Gaston frequently ; Lady Belward by 
saying that next year she would certainly go up to town—she had not 
done so for five years! They both agreed that a scamper on the Con- 
tinent would now be good for him. At nine o’clock he passed the 
rectory, on his way, strange to note, to the church. There was one 
light burning, but it was not in the study nor in Alice’s window. He 
supposed they had not returned. He paused and thought. If any- 
thing happened, she should know. What should happen? He shook 
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his head. He moved on to the church. The doors were unlocked. 
He went in, drew out a little pocket-lantern, lit it, and walked up the 
aisle. 

“A sentimental business, this: I don’t know why I do it,” he 
thought. 

He stopped at the tomb of Sir Gaston Belward, put his hand on it, 
and stood looking at it. 

“T wonder if there is anything in it?” he said aloud: “if he does 
influence me? if we’ve got anything to do with each other? What 
he did I seem to know somehow, more or less. A little dwarf up in 
my brain drops the nuts down now and then. Well, Sir Gaston Bel- 
ward, what is going to be the end of all this? If we can reach across 
the centuries, why, good-night and good-by to you! Good-by !” 

He turned and went down the aisle. At the door a voice, a whis- 
pering voice, floated to him : 

“ Good-by !” 

He stopped short and listened. All was still. He walked up the 
aisle, and listened again.—Nothing! He stood before the tomb, look- 
ing at it curiously. -He was pale, but collected. He raised the light 
above his head, and looked towards the altar.—Nothing. 

Then he went to the door again, and paused.—Nothing. 

Outside he said,— 

“T’d stake my life I heard it!” 

A few minutes afterwards, a girl rose up from behind the organ in 
the chancel, and felt her way outside. It was Alice Wingfield, who 
had gone to pray in the church. It was her good-by that had floated 


down to Gaston. 
Gilbert Parker. 


(To be continued.) 
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=e sun-god, southward going, 
Left earth pallid, pulseless, shrouded ; 
Love, no more his warmth bestowing, 
Left my life cold, drear, beclouded. 


Now the sun with warm advances 
Into earth new life infuses, 

And in me thy sunny glances 
Wake to life the sleeping muses. 


Every muse obeys Apollo, 
Love is lord of every action : 
To the verge of space I’ follow, 


Drawn by love’s divine attraction. 
Charles Calvin Ziegler. 
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CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 


Wt all agree that around the home centre the greatest blessings of 

life, that a happy home is absolutely essential to a happy life. 
Consequently any scheme of living that tends to increase the happiness 
of home life, and to lessen or do away with those multiform vexations 
and worries which, like swarms of pestilential mosquitoes, often render 
a home so miserable that the inhabitants are glad to escape from it, 
must be of great benefit to the race at large. Women, perhaps, are 
apt to exaggerate what are known as the domestic worries, but men, 
on the other hand, are given to undervalue them. The man’s busi- 
ness cares loom up before him, and entirely overshadow by their ap- 
?/y greatness his wife’s troubles over servants and kindred domestic 
ills. 

For a long time the dreamers have been dreaming about the beauty 
and benefits of co-operation. The dream must come before the deed, 
and in attempting to carry out the dream there must be many failures, 
but co-operation will doubtless yet solve many vexed problems. In 
the problem of domestic economy the value of co-operation is getting a 
practical exemplification in the beautiful suburb of Boston called Brook- 
line. Here a wealthy and energetic citizen of Boston, Mr. Eugene R. 
Knapp, has organized and is carrying out a scheme of co-operative 
housekeeping which, as it has proved a practical success, is well worth 
the attention of the world at large. 

About a dozen years ago Mr. Knapp purchased a large tract of land 
in Brookline, and he has erected from time to time a number of rows 
of houses of handsome appearance and solidly built. Those in the 
same row resemble each other outwardly, but the inside of no two 
is alike; each house is distinct and individual in this respect, so that 
each householder can feel that he has a house which is not duplicated. 
The collection of houses is known as the “Beaconsfield Terraces.” 
Each house has its own little yard, but back of these is a park of about 
six acres of land, beautifully laid out with walks, shade-trees, drive- 
ways, tennis-courts, children’s play-ground, ete. This park belongs to 
the tenants and owners in common for fifteen years; at the expiration 
of this time the tenants will be able to obtain possession of the grounds 
for themselves and their heirs forever. 

Readers may think that perhaps an outsider who has made but a 
few days’ stay in one of the houses of the Terraces might be an incompe- 
tent witness, and one who was likely to see the best side of the working 
of the scheme, while the inconveniences might escape his eye. I shall 
therefore quote a rather lengthy extract from a letter written by Mr. 
William Lloyd Garrison to one of the Boston papers. Mr. Garrison, 
who is a dweller in one of the Terrace houses, has had ample time and 
opportunity to test the merits of the scheme, and he epitomizes the 
- advantages to be derived by a householder over the ordinary ways of 
living. He testifies thus : 


Piranesi nos 
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“ As a householder of twenty-five years, I find myself for the first 
time, although in the largest house I have been privileged to occupy, en- 
tirely without the cares of a householder. I have no furnace-coal to buy, 
because I have no furnace. Back in the centre of the ample grounds 
is the boiler-house, from which the steam comes through underground 
pipes into the coils of pipe in my cellar, over which the fresh cold air 

and discharges itself with proper warmth through the registers. 
n the coldest day the temperature can be maintained at its proper level, 
and to use the ample fireplaces that are in every room and in the hall 
it is necessary to modify the steam heat. The pressure of a button 
summons at once the engineer, who executes your orders, A moderate 
and reasonable charge for heating is made monthly. I have parted with 
my old friend the furnace without regret, and with no wish to renew 
acquaintance. 

“T trouble not about the sidewalk, either in summer or winter. 
When the weather permits, that and the front steps are kept washed 
and swept, and in the winter the snow and ice are removed without 
delay, a service moderately charged for in the monthly bill. The lawn 
or grass-plot, as it may be, has, by the terms of purchase, gratuitous 
care for fifteen years. The grass is cut and watered, the hedge is 
trimmed, the flower-beds are cared for from early spring to latest fall, 
and though you may be at the mountains or in Europe, your place 
preserves its well-kept beauty. 

“TI keep no horses, yet if I need one the pressure of another button 
brings the boy to me from the club stable, and the carriage swiftly 
follows the order. If a friend calls when driving, the same attendant 
takes his horse to the stable, and returns him when notified by the bell. 
My affluent neighbors, who enjoy their carriage and pair, enjoy also 
their freedom from the necessity of keeping a coachman. He is sup- 
plied by the -management by the hour, when needed, a large saving 
resulting therefrom. I keep no man-servant, but the chore-man of the 
Terraces removes the ashes from the kitchen stove, blacks the family 
shoes, prepares the kindling, and is ready for washing windows or any 
other household service. The economy of this co-operative method 
makes it possible for one to live in a house that he might not be able 
to maintain under the ordinary arrangement. 

“‘ Asthetically I am cheered by the open grounds which are assured 
to the dwellers in the Terraces for fifteen years. I rejoice in the attrac- 
tive Casino, where, if I prefer, I can entertain, on occasion, more friends 
than my house will hold. This tasteful building is arranged for parties, 
lectures, theatricals, concerts, or dancing. It contains bowling-alleys 
and a billiard-room, and from it you enter a delightful conservatory, 
where plants can always be obtained on lease or purchase, and cut 
flowers supplied. Near by are tennis-courts for Terrace use. I think 
my neighbors will not accuse me of overdrawing the charms of living 
here. I have stated them with moderation, and had almost forgotten 
to speak of the electric incandescent light, which is supplied by the 
lighting corporation of the town, and is a joy. The gas and the 
matches have departed with the furnace. This community of interest 
in no way trenches upon privacy, and it is as easy to preserve seclusion 
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and independence at the Terraces as in a city block where neighbors 
are practically strangers.” 

The above extract amply sets forth the advantages of this scheme of 
living. It remains for me to add but a few practical details in regard 
to expenses, etc. 

One of the chief delights of this modus vivendi must be the pos- 
sessing the power to press an electric button and having a trained ser- 
vant immediately at hand to do the rest. It is like having Aladdin’s 
wonderful lamp in the house, for the fairy-tales of science rival the old 
purely fanciful ones. Now, this privilege costs each householder but 
two dollars and fifty cents per month. I append some extracts from 
a table of prices : 


‘‘ CHORE-MEN CHARGES. 


“ Regular chores, for which a charge of $2.50 is made monthly, 
consist of the following work : 

“ Keeping the door-steps and side-walks washed and clean, black- 
ing the boots mornings, putting the clothes-lines out once a week and 
taking same down, removing the ash-barrels for the city men once a 
week, and replacing same neatly in the cellar.” 

The Casino, a pretty building standing in the middle of the park, 
is always open for all householders, unless when specially engaged for 
the evening by some member of the community. It is comfortably 
furnished, and finished in hard wood. The central room has a polished 
floor for dancing, and opening from it area billiard-room and a bowling- 
alley. Next to the billiard-room are conservatories where an abundance 
of flowers blossom all the year round. A housekeeper can appreciate 
the advantage of having such a place near at hand for the giving of 
parties and entertainments. The charges for the exclusive use of the 
Casino during an evening are as follows: 

“ Preparing entire Casino, for concerts or dances, electric lights for 
entire place, including greenhouse and all departments properly lighted 
and constant attendance of man from 8 to 12 P.M., the charge will be 
$9.00. Decoration with plants will be from $3.00 upwards, according 
to what is required. 

‘For use of caterer’s complete service, table service, crockery, etc., 
for one hundred people, everything except napkins, the charge will be 
$7.50. This includes washing, but not breakage. 

“For use of Hall for small parties in Casino proper, from 8 to 
10.52 P.M., or last car, the charge will be $2.50. 

“ For use of the above from 8 to 10 P.M., with one-half the regular 
number of electric lights, $1.50.” 

The cost for flowers is trifling when compared with the usual city 
prices ; living charges are also less than the ordinary, and much better 
equipages and service are to be had. The houses rent for about one- 
half the sum that such houses would bring in the city of Boston, and 
those who, as Whitman puts it, are “ possessed with the mania of own- 
ing things” can purchase their own house upon easy terms. 

A superintendent lives upon the place, whose duty it is, besides a 
general overseeing, to see that all repairs, etc., are done promptly and 
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well, If a window-pane is broken or a pipe leaks, the superintendent 
sees that the matter is rectified at once, while the cost of such repairs 
is less than if done in the ordinary way, for a staff of workmen. is kept 
constantly employed about the place. 

From what has been said, it can be readily apprehended what a 
great amount of anxious care and worry is taken from the shoulders 
of the housekeeper by this plan of living. When an experiment such 
as the one outlined has been found practicable, the great good in spread- 
ing knowledge concerning it is the hope that it will be imitated and 
repeated. Since the dreary failure of Brook Farm and other social. 
experiments of a like nature, we have been wary of any scheme trend- 
ing towards community life, but in the Beaconsfield Terrace plan there 
is no invasion of family privacy. Each family has a home which is 
as distinct as that of any city home. The different families need not 
know each other if they do not wish to: social intercourse is not forced 
upon them in any way. 

People who are jealous of sharing the good things of life with 
others are glad enough to effect a combination to gét rid of its ills. 
Now, since this scheme certainly does away with a number of domestic 
ills, there is no reason why such combinations should not be extended, 
and why the plan should not be carried out in other cities, as well as 
in towns and villages. A plan that lessens the cost and increases the 


comforts of domestic life is certainly worthy of imitation. 
HT. C. Walsh. 





STORAGE BATTERY CARS. 


AIL-CARS have now become a familiar feature in the streets of 
most of our cities and many of our villages; but almost always 
over the track is seen suspended the spider-web of the trolley wires. 
There are other objectionable features in this system ; yet so indispen- 
sable have the street-cars become to the public, and so much superior 
is the overhead trolley car to any other that has fairly been tried here, 
that its evils are endured, though not without protest and frequent 
complaint. There are electric street-cars on other systems than the 
overhead trolley, but in America such are rarely seen and are mainly 
experimental. 

Electric car systems are broadly and definitely divided into two 
classes, the dependent and the independent. The former includes all 
kinds of trolley—having overhead, side, surface, or underground con- 
ductors; the latter comprises one system only, that of the storage 
battery, or electrical accumulator. 

The first practical electric railways in Europe were run by storage 
batteries ;. yet in England they have been mostly abandoned for some 
form of trolley. The reason is that the latter system has been found 
to operate more economically. 

Yet there is an attractiveness about the independent system,—with 
no menacing wires overhead, no encumbering and unsightly posts at 
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the roadside, and no electric current running down through the car ; 
and there is cherished in the minds of many intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens a hope almost arising to certainty that the storage 
battery will soon be made profitable for traction. 

Tersely stated, there are in the storage battery railway only the 
rails and the car,—as with the horse-car ; but, instead of being hitched 
on ahead of the car, like the horses, the power is packed under the 
seats. In some cars of this kind, of primitive construction, long hori- 
zontal doors in the outside of the car are made to drop on their hinges, 
exposing the batteries to view. Externally, these appear as boxes of 
ebonite, vulcanite, or stiff black india-rubber. If one of these were 
taken out and its closely-fitted cover removed, one might see the upper 
edges of several thick sheets of lead, and between them other sheets, 
either of rubber, gutta-percha, asbestos cloth, woollen felt, porous 
earthen or similar non-metallic and non-conducting substance. The 
tops of the lead plates are connected to one or the other of two large 
wires on each side of the car which lead to one or two electric motors 
in the trucks. In these batteries lies the secret of the car’s progress. 

To others than electricians, these cells would appear to be only an 
odd form of primary battery ; but they are really what is known as 
secondary or storage batteries, or electrical accumulators. The current 
from them is governed by the motor-man in much the same way as the 
current from the trolley. 

There are several forms of storage batteries, each known by the 
name of its inventor or by some marked feature in its formation,— 
the earliest being the Planté battery, and succeeding ones the Faure, 
Brush, Epstein, Julien, Usher, Pumpelly, Bradbury-Stone, Ford- 
Washburn, and, latest, the chloride battery. The first, second, and 
last of these are of French invention. The elements and active mate- 
rial in the chloride cell are very nearly the same as in the others, its 
name arising merely from the use of chlorine in the manufacture of 
the plates. 

The elements of all these are negative plates of plain lead (some- 
times rendered spongy), with positive plates also of lead, but full of 
cavities differing in form and size in the different kinds of battery. 
In all of them one or more of the higher oxides of lead are packed 
in, on, or against the positive plates, which are made with cavities 
for holding the pasty or powdery material; while between each of 
these and the alternating negatives is placed a sheet or plate of one 
of the non-metallic and insulating substances previously mentioned. 
The oxides named are called the “active material,” because, during 
work, it shifts its position to the solution and the negative plates, so 
that when the cell is “discharged” (that is, when the chemical action 
is completed, and no longer produces electric current) the negative 
plates are bound to hold more or less hydrogen and lead sulphate, 
and the solution, some of these, and oxygen also. The diluted sul- 
phuric acid with which the cell is filled is the agent which produces 
this result. The discharge is begun by connecting the positive and 
negative plates by wires that unite and, form a circuit along which 
flows the electric current that operates the motors. Each cell of the 
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ordinary kinds, at full charge, gives a current of about two volts’ press- 
ure, which diminishes to the lowest limit for effective work (one volt) 
in a period proportionate to the strength of current which is allowed 
to . 

The chloride battery is said to have a higher voltage than this. It 
is used on the two storage battery roads now in operation in Paris. 
The road of this kind in New York city uses a form peculiar to itself 
of the zinc-copper-alkali cell,—in which, however, the action is quite 
similar to that of the lead batteries. 

The number of distinct jars or cells used in operating a car depends, 
of course, upon the relative size of each. The weight of a cell varies 
in practice from thirty to sixty pounds; and the size is usually about 
eight inches square, the variations ranging from three hundred to nine 
hundred cubic inches. On the two Paris roads every car has a battery 
of one hundred and eight cells, weighing altogether some two tons. 
Their nominal efficiency is fifty horse-power hours,—sufficient for a run 
of more than fifty miles with a full load,—fifty-two sitting passengers. 
There is good authority for the statement that in Paris, on the horse 
railways, the cars each run about sixty miles a day, while an accumu- 
lator car could as easily cover seventy-six miles in the same period. 
The weight of the charged car is twelve tons. 

There are four commercial roads on this system in America,—in 
Washington, D.C., in New York city, between Milford and Hopedale, 
Massachusetts, and in Dubuque, Iowa; while experimental cars are 
run occasionally in Philadelphia, in Detroit, and perhaps in other places. 
On the Milford and Hopedale road the weight of the charged car 
(body, trucks, motors and batteries) is but seven tons, which is about 
a ton lighter than the average trolley car of the same capacity. It 
is stated that one of these cars will run fifty miles without a change of 
batteries, The usual speed is a mile in six minutes. The cars afford 
ample seating-space for upwards of forty persons. The grade on this 
road is much steeper than any on the Paris roads, having at one point 
a five and a half per cent. grade and a curve within a distance of five 
hundred feet. 

Those on the Massachusetts and New York city roads are so con- 
structed that, when running on a down grade, at the moving of a lever 
by the motor-man the action is reversed, and the motors are driven by 
the momentum of the car, and become generators of electric current,— 
by which the batteries are recharged to a large extent in the course of 
the trip. In usual practice the batteries are removed and recharged 
after every thirty or forty miles’ run. 

When the circuit is closed the sulphuric acid seizes on the “active 
material,” which it reduces mostly to sulphate and to pure lead. By 
running an electric current from an exterior circuit through the cells 
in a reversed direction the active material is restored practically to its 
original form and position, so that the cel! becomes ‘capabie of gener- 
ating a working current again. For this purpose a charging station is 
necessary. The current for recharging can be obtained from primary 
batteries, but dynamos are generally used. 

In preparation for a trip, the car is run into the charging station 
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on a track beside which is a platform of the height of the bottom of 
the batteries. In case the battery doors are on the side of the cars, 
this platform is as long as the car itself. On one road the transfer of 
batteries was made in a primitive fashion, being removed from the car, 
or replaced, by means of large forks,—requiring four men. This shows 
the crude condition in which storage battery roads have been left by the 
active and powerful influence of the trolley interests. 

On the New York storage battery road (Waddell-Entz system) the 
doors for the batteries are at the ends of the car, with corresponding ones 
in the dash-board, and of just sufficient size to pass the batteries and 
the trays containing them. These are of wood mounted on diminutive 
wheels that run on rails of proportionate size laid in the battery closets 
under the seats of the car and on the long narrow platform which is 
rolled close up to front or rear. With electrically operated windlass 
and crane, one man performs the entire operation of transferring the 
batteries from the car to the charging chamber, and vice versa. 

The time devoted to charging may vary from three to six hours, 
according to the amount of charge remaining and strength of current 
used,—which is best when only a little greater than the normal current 
of the cells. But different batteries will differ much in the figures. 
The destruction of the plates is a large item in the expense account ; 
but a road can bear a renewal once in six months,—while a life of 
eight or more months is claimed by the advocates of some kinds of 
batteries. 

The lead positive plate with the “active material” applied by me- 
chanical pressure in the form of a paint or paste has until the last 
year been the only known form of storage battery regarded as appli- 
cable to car-propulsion. These forms have been within the scope of 
the Brush and Faure patents; while the former, by other features and 
by priority (the patent having been issued in 1886), has proved the 
king patent in this country. The Waddell-Entz zinc-copper-alkali 
battery escapes both these patents by having other metals as elements ; 
while another new battery (the Ford-Washburn) evades both by not 
applying the active material to the positive plate at all, but simply, by 
means of a porous cell, confining it in contact with the perforated plates. 
The chloride battery evades the original Faure patent in France by 
casting a sustaining plate about mineral tablets and changing the latter 
to active material by chemical process. 

These batteries are probably superior to those which have for some 
time past served principally as obstructors in the practical application 
of electrical accumulators to car traction. 

The station is not nearly so costly for this as for a trolley road ; 
while the great expense, annoyance, and danger of the trolley wires, 
feeder wires, and posts are not in it at all. The cars are easier of con- 
trol on the streets, the motors are subject to less strain, while the low 
pressure of the cur.ent used, and its location, practically insure abso- 


lute safety to passenger and pedestrian from electric shocks. 
George J. Varney. 
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“FOR REMEMBRANCE.” 


H® had passed his thirty-seventh birthday ; he was in danger of 

growing stout, and his hair was showing thin on top; moreover, 
the handsome competence which had sufficed hitherto for his gay 
bachelor life had suffered recently a material shrinkage. By these 
several tokens he felt warned to think seriously of matrimony. For 
work was more abhorrent to him than the yoke, as he was given to 
designate wedlock. But his freedom was not to be surrendered without 
such compensation as should make amends for the sacrifice. Wealth 
was indispensable; but he demanded also youth, beauty, refinement, 
culture, intelligence. Love did not enter into his calculations; he had 
made pastime of this sentiment all the years of his manhood, and, 
though he had always found the play amusing, it had inclined him to 
hold the commodity cheap. He did, indeed, expect to inspire the 
woman he should elect to marry with a certain ardor of regard ; but 
he rejoiced in the conviction that in his own person love was a weak- 
ness not to be apprehended. 

Never but once had he been in danger of succumbing to this folly 
of the heart, and that was in his salad days, when he was more than 
ten years younger than now. He had met Margaret Heath in San 
Antonio, where he was trifling away an idle winter and she was in 
attendance upon an invalid aunt. Margaret was not beautiful, but 
she had the charm of confiding youth, and, it being a necessity of his 
existence that he should have amusement, he had devoted himself to 
her with that selfishness;which was his strongest characteristic. She 
became indispensable to his happiness—in San Antonio, where he had 
not found another interesting woman, young or old. He had asked 
her to marry him, thinking that he had lost his heart when he had 
only lost his head. That Margaret should accept him was no wonder ; 
the wonder was, from his point of view, that he had so little under- 
stood his own value as to place himself in the way of marriage with a 
girl without wealth, without beauty, and without those connections that 
give a woman prestige in the social world. For three weeks it pleased 
him to play the exacting lover, and then he left her without explana- 
tion or farewell. She was an orphan, and there were no brothers to 
resent this desertion ; there was only a deaf old aunt, with one foot in 
the grave. Of Margaret herself he stood in no fear; she had neither 
the head to plan nor the heart to execute revenge; if need were, she 
could be crushed with a word, and he was not the man to hesitate 
about crushing whatever stood in his way—provided no damaging 
consequences threatened him. But he hoped that the crushing would 
not be necessary in this case; Margaret ought to have the good sense 
and the good taste to accept with dignified philosophy the experience 
she had gained through him. Margaret, however, had too great a 
heart to deem her lover heartless. It never entered her thoughts that 
she could be deserted by the man who had plighted her his solemn 
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troth, and she wroie to him in the full belief that he was ill, or in 
trouble, or harassed by business and loath to burden her with his cares. 

Her letter made him furious. Why could she not be content with 
what she had had of him? Had he not made her, for full three months, 
the envy of all the other women in the hotel? The time had come for 
the crushing word, and he wrote her a coldly cruel letter, signing his 
name with an exaggeration of polite ceremony, in the assurance that 
no woman would ever show such a letter; it would be in ashes ten 
minutes after it reached her hands. 

He had the talent of a brutal forgetfulness: it was a talent to 
which he attributed much of what he called his success in life. And 
it had been easy to consign this episode to oblivion, for he had never 
heard again from Margaret Heath, and the story had not followed him 
to Cranstead, the happy-go-lucky little city where for ten years past 
he had been easily the social lion. 

During these years he was occupied chiefly in playing at love. 
But he had learned a lesson in San Antonio, and, however intoxicating 
to his vanity the adoration he inspired, he had the self-denial to put 
an effectual check upon it before there was danger of being drawn 
into an offer of marriage. Thus he always quitted the field with 
flying colors: if there were heart-aches and secret tears, his spirits 
felt no burden, his eyes were none the dimmer. And the woman who 
had thought him in earnest soon learned to laugh again, and, knowing 
her world, was too wise to ignore a man to whom society in general 
attached no blame; for it was well understood that Julian Bavard 
was not “a marrying man.” 

It was a jest of the town that this gay man of leisure could afford 
to live a bachelor life. But now the necessity was upon him to curtail 
his expenses. He had sold his horses and dismissed his grooms; he 
would give no more theatre parties, no more elegant little suppers, no 
more choice little dinners. He accounted: for this violent economy by 
vague hints of investments that were sure to double his fortunes. But 
the investment upon which he set his desperate hope—with a well- 
developed faith in his handsome person, his charm of manner, his 
savoir-faire—was marriage with an heiress. And the heiress had 
appeared. 

Bavard met Miss Lemoyne at Mrs. Hayne’s New Year’s ball; but 
he had heard all about her before this. She was the only child of an 
enormously wealthy old widower, who indulged her every whim; and 
it was her whim to spend this winter in Cranstead. The Lemoynes 
were: strangers, but they brought introductions to Mrs. Hayne, and 
Cranstead society made haste to do homage. Julian Bavard was the 
distinguished exception: the girl was but twenty, and it became an 
accomplished man of the world to indulge a dignified leisure in his 
advances ; it was safer that the acquaintance should not be made by 
too premeditated design. Therefore at the ball he still held carelessly 
aloof, posing to advantage in his faultless dress. He noted that Miss 
Lemoyne glanced twice in his direction: the second time it was more 
than a glance. She had remarked him: the first step was gained. 
When Mrs. Hayne asked him to be introduced, he was ready. 
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Report had not exaggerated Miss Lemoyne’s beauty; her blonde 
perfection was resplendent without ornament in a very simple toilette 
of diaphanous white. She paid Mr. Bavard the tribute of a vivid 
blush in acknowledging the introduction ; but she declined to dance 
with him. 

“‘T have made a little vow to dance no more this winter,” she 
said. “Don’t ask why; but let us sit out this number and be better 
acquainted.” 

Bavard followed up this auspicious beginning with his practised 
assiduity and his accustomed success; for whether Miss Lemoyne 
lacked the art to hide her satisfaction in his pronounced devotion, or 
whether she was indifferent to gossiping comment, she soon made it 
evident that Julian Bavard had distanced all competitors. 

And now he made the astounding discovery that he was to have 
more than he had bargained for. By all acknowledged symptoms he 
was in love,—absurdly, madly in love with the girl he had coldly 
made up his mind to marry. He could not understand how this had 
come about ; he only knew that the sound of her voice, the mere rustle 
of her dress, had the power to make his heart quake, to send the 
sudden tears to his eyes. To see her smile upon another, though it 
were but the smile of a conventional politeness, fired him with a con- 
suming rage of jealousy that constantly imperilled his discretion. If 
she had not given up dancing, he must have annihilated all his hopes 
by untimely remonstrance. Her wealth dwindled to insignificance. 
Had she been poor, he might, perchance, never have loved her, but 
were she now to be reduced to poverty he could not resign the wish to 
make her his wife. Most potent sign of all, he who had never 
doubted his perfection began to question his worthiness, or rather—for 
vanity is not all at once slain by love—he began to question if she 
might not question whether he were worthy. But in whatever form 
the question stood, it took the courage out of him. He was the bold 
wooer no longer, but the humble lover waiting for a sign to speak. 
And the sign was vouchsafed him. But it was prefaced by a tremen- 
dous warning. 

It was in her father’s drawing-room : the talk ran lightly on love 
and lovers, and one of the company remarked that a woman in marry- 
ing a man much older than herself has always to contend against 
memories. 

“Yes,” murmured Ignatia Lemoyne, with a long sigh. 

“The man you marry will have no memories,” Bavard declared, 
promptly. ‘ You will have effaced them all.” 

His speech was applauded with laughter, but he saw that Ignatia 
did not Jaugh, and his heart quaked. He rose abruptly and challenged 
old Lemoyne for a game of chess. 

When the company presently dispersed, Ignatia came and stood 
behind her father’s chair, watching the game. Lemoyne made a 
long pause to study a move, and Bavard, looking up suddenly, found 
_ the girl regarding him with such absorbing contemplation that for 
a moment she seemed unconscious of his eyes. 

She recovered herself with.a start. ‘I am so tired!” she faltered. 
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Bavard gave the game into old Lemoyne’s hands with imbecile 
precipitancy, and as soon as he could escape from the victor’s shrill 
derision he went over to Ignatia. 

“T am going now,” he said ; “ but—may I come to-morrow ?” 

On her answer hung all his hopes, for he knew that she always 
reserved Wednesday strictly to herself. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He came away elated, yet pursued by a vague anxiety ; but when 
he reached his rooms he had arrived at an understanding of his mood. 
There were certain mementos of* past triumphs that must be destroyed ; 
foolish little notes that had been incense to his vanity, but had never 
touched his heart. It was a baseness to keep such notes, and yet he 
had kept them without one twinge of conscience until now. And 
conscience made a coward of him this night. He had never penned 
an indiscreet line himself, and he was in no fear of documentary evi- 
dence against him, save from these tell-tale pages. He turned faint 
with the certainty that Ignatia, could she see them, would interpret 
them against him rather than against the writers: for did they not 
accuse him of—memories ? 

When he had burned the last, as he thought, of these records of 
his repented frivolity, he discovered, by chance, one reminder more. 
It was Margaret Heath’s letter. He had kept it because his answer, 
scribbled across the back, might be convenient to refer to, in case he 
heard from her again ; and after all these years forgotten it confronted 
him to-night,—a memory indeed! He could not burn it: the “ rare, 
pale Margaret,” with her meek saint’s face and sad, accusing eyes, 
looked at him: from the ashes. He raged against himself that he could 
not resist their spell. Was it so much a matter of reproach that he 
had had the spirit to free himself from a plight grown insupportable? 
And what an elysium of the present he should have missed, tied to a 
humdrum mate and harassed by a clamorous progeny ! 

‘The dawn was peeping at his window before he could compose 
himself to sleep ; but three hours of sound slumber restored the firm- 
ness of his nerves, and in the wholesome light of day he was able to 
deride the sentimental phantasms of the night. 

And Ignatia was a vision to obliterate the last vestige of the un- 
welcome memory. Perhaps it was because his eyes devoured her that 
in a sudden access of shyness she pretended to adjust the roses at her 
belt and would not see his proffered hand. But he meant to assert 
his right to hold both her hands, presently. 

All his life a student of effect, he had given some thought to the 
words he should speak, but in her presence he was no Icnger master 
of those studied phrases ; the inspiration of the moment wrought upon 
him, and, though he spoke unawares, he saw by her fluttering color 
and the shining of her eyes that his stammering tongue had served 
him well. 

“ You knew aiready that I loved you !” he cried, impetuously. 

She looked at him as she had looked at him the evening before 
over the game of chess. Her hands shook in her lap, and the tremu- 
lous lace at her throat betrayed the tumult of her heart. “I did not 
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know,” she faltered ; ‘but—I hoped.” And the color leaped in her 
face like flame. | 

Never was flattery more subtle and exquisite. He sprang up ex- 
ultant. ‘ My answer, then?” he entreated, with outstretched hands. 

But she checked him with a gesture. ‘“ Wait!” she said; and she 
too rose. She was a tall girl, and when she stood, her eyes were almost 
on a level with his own. ‘I have been reminded to ask——” she 
faltered, holding her hands against her heart. Her face had grown 
very pale, but her voice was steady when she uttered the words: “Do 
you remember Margaret Heath ?” 

He heard her with a violent, uncontrollable recoil; he barely 
escaped giving voice to an imprecation, as with electric speed he men- 
tally reviewed the list of women he had cause to fear or hate; for 
beyond a doubt this thrust came from a woman, and in his thought he 
doomed that woman to his unrelenting vengeance, as he demanded, 
thickly, “ What impertinent busybody ‘reminded’ you ?” 

“You shall know presently,” she answered ; “ for you do remember 
her.” 

“Since you name her!’ he admitted, lightly, recovering himself. 
“We were such youngsters, when we played at love, I ad 

“ A—h?” sighed Ignatia, shrinking as from a blow. “ ‘Played 
at love’?” she repeated, with fire in her averted eyes. 

‘“‘T swear to you I have not thought of her since!’ he cried, tem- 
pestuously. “ My life begins with you.” 

“ Perhaps,” she murmured. 

“Tf I must be brutally explicit,” he blurted out, in reckless vexa- 
tion, “I was unable to return the regard I had—been so unfortunate 
as to inspire. Pardon me!” 

For Ignatia had turned her glorious eyes upon him—and they were 
full of tears. “She is dead,” she said, slowly. 

The announcement gave him infinite relief. “Then why not forget 
her?” he asked, and almost laughed. A moment more, and he should 
clasp his love in his arms, and Margaret Heath’s importunate ghost 
would be laid forever. 

But this Ignatia was a difficult young person. “ No,” she said ; “I 
will never forget her ; neither will you.” 

“Child,” he remonstrated, indulgently, “this is morbid. Whoever 
it is that has been romancing to you, can you not believe me before all 
others ?” 

“ Ah, yes!” she answered, with a wild little laugh, “I will believe 
you in this, before all the world!” But she moved away as he drew 
nearer. “There is more to say,” she warned him, and he was con- 
strained by the protest in her eyes to arrest his steps. 

“Let my lady speak,” he returned, smiling. “ Her words shall be 
music in my ears.” 

“‘ My mother was twice married,” she informed him, gravely. 

He was about to inquire whether there had been “ memories,” but 
the change that came over her beautiful face forbade this flippancy, 
and killed the smile upon his lips. 

“Margaret Heath was my sister: she died broken-hearted.” 





THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


These were the words he heard,—each word a stab, and each, more 
deadly than the last, left him powerless to speak or move. 

“T learned her story while I was yet a child,” Ignatia went on, a 
sob in her voice; “ but I had never heard your name until last fall, 
when I found, in a book of hers, a folded paper, across which she had 
written, with the hand that never ceased, till death, to tremble from the 
blow you dealt her, This is the only letter I ever had from him.” 

“You read it?” Bavard groaned. 

“T read it. She could not forget, and she could not scorn. That 
_ ecstasy was reserved for me. Now you may learn, from your own 
handwriting, who ‘ reminded’ me ; your own heartless words may reveal 
to you what attraction this town held for the sister of Margaret Heath.” 
She threw at his feet a crumpled bit of paper, and smote her palms 
together. “To-night I shall dance again, for you dare not ask me to 
dance, since I have shown you my Margaret’s ghost standing between 
us forever.” Then she left him. 

He stooped for the paper, and crushed it in his pocket. The petals 
of arose she had shattered from her belt drifted on the carpet; he 

thered them up, and held them in his hand. “Too much! Too 
much!” he muttered. “Only the young can be so merciless,” 


And from that day he was seen to grow old. 
Elizabeth W. Bellamy. 





THE WOOD-THRUSH. 


OLDEN sunshine dripping 
Through the leaves by light winds stirred, 
Mottled brown wing slipping 
Through the haunt of shyest bird ; 


Then a clear note filling 

The sweet stillness of the place, 
All the silence thrilling 

With its wild melodious grace. 


Never joy was singing 

Its mystery in sweeter strain, 
Never passion ringing 

Clearer note of rapturous pain. 


What the pathos swelling, 
What the tale but half confessed, 
In the music welling 
From the soul within that breast ? 
Celia A. Hayward. 


Vou. LIII.—86 
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HEROINES OF THE HUMAN COMEDY: 


ALZAC’S plan of the Human Comedy was to paint or sketch 
every order and variety of woman of his period. Though he 
did not live to execute his grand design completely, he carried it out 
in the main. He supplied finished portraits or effective silhouettes 
of noble dames and rapacious peasants, of splendid adventuresses and 
humble martyrs, of sinful saints and saintly sinners, of unscrupulous 
coquettes and consecrated wives, of perfect angels and veritable devils, 
all united and made probable by the common yet mysterious tie of sex. 
His deepest concern, his most active sympathies, seem to have been 
with women, which may account, in a degree, for his successful presen- 
tation of their nature and idiosyncrasies. 

The Duchesse de Langeais, in the novel of that title, is a very vivid, ° 
picturesque, forcible likeness of a thorough woman of the world, and 
one of the most remarkable of Balzac’s characters. One hates her at 
first, so cold, vain, and selfish does she show herself. But when she has 
discovered her heart, when the flame of love has melted the ice in which 
it is encased, she awakens admiration and tenderness, and we lament her 
death as a most mournful tragedy. She seeks to win the Marquis de 
-Montriveau, from mere coquetry, in order to grace her social triumphs. 
He appeals to her, not only because he is of noble blood and character 
and a distinguished general, but because he is indifferent to love, inde- 
pendent of its allurements. She resolves to make him worship her, and 
to yield him nothing but the gracious privilege of her presence and an 
occasional caress. She will smile at his torment, and play with his de- 
votion. While cruel and unrelenting, she will have every charm of 
manner : she will be beautiful as a Greek statue, and unresponsive as 
its marble. She kindles in the breast of the self-sufficing marquis the 
sacred fire, and amuses herself with its outbreaks. Frenzied with his 
passion for her, she cajoles and tampers with him, talks of propriety, 
conventionalism, the danger of compromise, interposes her husband, 
who does not care for her, and for whom she does not pretend to have 
the slightest affection. Perceiving, at last, that she is sacrificing him 
to her greed of conquest, that he can neither thaw nor move her, he 
determines to punish her for her monstrous injustice, to prevent her 
from destroying the happiness of others, as she had destroyed his hap- 
piness and that of many men. 

Returning from a ball, she discovers, on alighting from her car- 
riage, that she is in a strange vestibule, instead of her own. Alarmed, 
she is about to summon her attendants, when several men seize her, 
tie a handkerchief over her mouth, and bear her rapidly away. Nearly 
in a swoon from fright, she is lying, when she fully regains her senses, 
on a sofa in a bachelor’s apartment, bound hand and foot. Montriveau, 





1 A prior article on this subject, by the same author, was published in our 
issue for November, 1890. 
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with a cigar in his mouth, occupies an arm-chair, in his dressing-gown. 
“‘Make no noise, madame; it will do no good.” He tells her of her 
treatment of him in plain words. He is frigidly polite. She sees that 
she is completely in his power, but he does not abuse it, as she had 
believed he would. He designs to have her branded on the forehead 
with an iron cross, which is being heated in a small forge, saying, ‘ I 
shall act as a judge acts with a criminal. I am no longer your lover. 
My passion is forever extinct. I have simply a duty to society to 
perform.” 

Then she undergoes a revolution: she adores the man she has tor- 
tured and irreparably injured. She ceases to fear the burning iron : she 
welcomes the punishment she feels she so richly deserves. ‘The whole 
future is absorbed in the consciousness of her passion. “Take me,” 
she says ; “do what you will. I am wholly yours.” He relents from 
his savage purpose: he leads her back to her carriage, and bids her 
farewell. She goes home; nobody there dreams what has occurred. 
She afterward tries in every way to induce the marquis to visit her; 
she compromises herself; all Paris knows of her indiscretion. But he 
is obdurate, pitiless in his turn. She quits the city in secret; she for- 
sakes the world, immures herself in a convent in a Spanish town on an 
island in the Mediterranean and becomes Sister Teresa. Meanwhile, 
Montriveau’s soul rekindles. Aided by powerful friends, he bends 
every energy, exhausts every means, to discover her, and is finally suc- 
cessful. He forms a plan with the Society of Thirteen to carry her 
off. He and his companions scale the walls at night, and, entering the 
cell of Sister Teresa, find it empty. Hearing music in the chapel, they 
penetrate there. The beautiful duchess is dead from excess of emotion, 
and her sister nuns are chanting over her bier. This sounds extrava- 
gant and melodramatic—Balzac often is so; but the substance of the 
story reflects life. 

The slight sketch, in the same novel, of the Princesse de Blamont- 
Chauvry exactly exemplifies the blue-blooded ladies who, in the era 
preceding the great Revolution, were heedless of their morals, but in- 
flexible in their manners. Her chief virtue consists in an austere 
regard for appearances, “Do what you like,” she seems to say, “but 
rigorously preserve the bienséances, which form the bases of the best 
social laws.” What a precious relic she is of a boasted and shameful 
past; what classic ruins she exhibits in her thin, hooked nose, her 
shrivelled neck, her flaccid cheeks; what lofty note of authority is 
sounded in her strident, nasal tone! She is the embodiment, decayed, 
but powerful, of the spirit of Society everywhere. She is supposed to 
have ornamented in her prime the reign of Louis XV.; but her daugh- 
ters have emigrated to the New World, and, now in their decline, are 
mysteriously revered, as she was, for their accurate memory of old and 
new families, for their exalted dignity, their mode of entering a draw- 
ing-room, their way of wearing a shawl, their ingenious method of 
wounding reputations by a subtle emphasis. 

Eugenie Grandet, the heroine of the story of that name, is an 
amiable, much abused young woman, belonging to the order of femi- 
nine martyrs whom Balzac is so fond of depicting. Women of the 
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best kind are everywhere, in all grades of life, martyrs to the selfishness, 
stupidity, egotism, or sensuality of man. Men are continually declaring 
that women are never so happy as when sacrificing themselves for some- 
body. This may be the fact: if it be, men surely make a constant 
effort to secure their happiness in that way, if in no other. Eugénie 
Grandet is less a martyr than her mother, endowed with every virtue, 
save courage, to resist oppression. Both of them suffer terribly from 
the avarice of the father and husband, a miserly wretch, who locks the 
girl up, and keeps her on bread and water, because she has ‘had the 
temerity to lend money, that is her own, to her cousin. The old miser 
would have tortured his wife to death, if he had not known that in 
such event he would be obliged to account to his daughter for her in- 
dividual estate, which he managed, and finally appropriated to his own 
use. The hunks suddenly dies, and Eugénie inherits his great wealth. 
Her cousin, whom she Joves and has done everything to help, believes 
her poor, and, like the perfidious rascal he is, insults and deserts her. 
She then marries a man she does not care for, and he, in consideration 
of her riches, relinquishes his natural rights as a husband..: 

Pierrette Lorrain, in “ Pierrette,” one of the “Scénes de la Vie de 
Province,” is another martyr, whom everybody pities, yet almost despises 
for her preternatural, unresisting goodness. She is adopted by her two 
cousins, brother and sister, who treat her inhumanly and seem to ex- 
haust ingenuity in finding means to persecute her. Her gentleness 
and — are brought out in hideous contrast to their neglect and 
cruelty. 

Devotion is a familiar trait of womankind, perpetually brought 
forward by writers of fiction. Balzac largely employs it as an agency 
in his diversified tales, and is inclined to show that it is generally 
cherished, as is true, for the unworthiest objects. Naturally enough, 
for the meanest persons, especially men, are the readiest to accept any- 
thing that may be offered, or to claim whatever they can get. Women 
are prone to think it better to give than to receive, in more senses than 
one; while men prefer to receive, particularly from women. 

Devotion is delineated variously in the Human Comedy. Mar- 
guerite Claés, in the “Recherche de |’Absolu,” is a noble specimen 
of filial love. Her father, Balthazar Claés, is a scientific enthusiast, 
intellectual, gentle, generous, affectionate, whose bane is his faith in 
alchemy. He squanders fortune, health, content, and sacrifices every- 
thing, including the peace of his family, to his belief in the super- 
natural. He is absolutely confident of finding the philosopher’s stone, 
and allows nothing to interfere with its pursuit. Marguerite, although 
not visionary like her father, fully sympathizes with him ; she is tender 
to all‘ his foibles, patient with his fantasies, cleaves to him to the last, 
and is the incarnation of simplicity, disinterestedness, and self-efface- 
ment. She has no thought of happiness save through her father: she 
surrenders everything to him and for him; she cheers him when he is 
despondent, although her hopes are in the dust. 

Eve Chardon, in the second part of “ Illusions Perdues,” is another 
instance of devotion, that of a sister for a brother. Eve is the wife 
of David Sechard, who has been defrauded by his father, a drunken, 
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mercenary printer. She is always trying to help her brother, Lucien 
de Rubempré, a handsome, brilliant, sentimental, weak, unscrupulous 
~ young fellow, who has quitted the provinces to seek his fortune in 
Paris. She so loves the hare-brained creature, everlastingly in some 
kind of trouble, from his own imprudences, that her, honest and con- 
scientious husband is as anxious to aid him as she. They have ample 
opportunity to do so. At every crisis in his career, Eve interposes to 
snatch him from his fate, and David ably seconds her. While they 
are very poor, and while he is experimenting with a process he has 
invented for a superior sort of printing-paper, he receives a letter from 
Lucien, confessing that he has forged his name to several bills of ex- 
change and got them discounted. Unwilling to declare his brother-in- 
law a forger, he assumes them, though he has not the money to pay, 
and is sued. He.conceals himself for a time, but is soon arrested ; he 
is obliged to abandon his experiments, and his ruin follows. He en- 
dures this and other cruel injustices for the sake of Eve, whom he 
honors and worships. She never wearies of sacrifices for Lucien, who 
is her evil genius. The faithful couple are enriched at last by the death 
of old Sechard, and enjoy their well-earned prosperity and repose, in 
spite of the troubles brought upon them by the scapegrace brother. 

Lucien is plainly the sort of person that women will aid to their 
own disadvantage, and Balzac knew it. He is obviously a favorite 
with the author, who carries him through several of his novels. While 
living in Paris as a journalist and poet, he wins the affection of a 
pretty and gifted actress, who becomes his mistress. His conquest 
delights his vanity ; and he cannot help being fond of a charming 
woman who has preferred him to all suitors and fairly adores him. 
The poor girl dies from the intensity of her feelings, and her poet- 
lover is obliged to write humorous verses to obtain the money to pro- 
vide for her funeral. Sentimental and impulsive, he presents a melan- 
choly picture at this time ; but Coralie’s death passes, as does everything 
else, from his light mind, and he is speedily involved in fresh com- 
plications. Again he is introduced in the “Splendeurs et Miséres des 
Courtisanes.” Esther, a noble-hearted though fallen woman, grows 
so enamored of his fine person and graceful manners that she resolves 
to relinquish her vicious courses and be loyal to him. She is redeemed 
through earnest love, as such women often are, and dedicates herself 
to Lucien. 

Armande d’Esgrignon, in the “Cabinet des Antiques,” high-born, 
and in her youth lovely and charming, has refused the most desirable 
offers of marriage that she may watch over her orphan nephew. After 
all that she does for him, he goes to the bad, and is preserved from im- 
prisonment for forgery by the interference of a noble lady who corrupts 
the judge. Madame Jules, in “ Ferragus,” Laurence de Cinq Cygne, 
in “Une Ténébreuse Affaire,” Félicite des Touches, in “ Beatrix,” 
and other human comedians, are valiant and touching examples of 
devotion, and their devotion, as often occurs in real life, is either mis- 
placed or misspent. 

But many of Balzac’s heroines are the reverse of devoted. Madame 
Chabert, in “ Colonel Chabert,” is an example. Her husband is preter- 
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naturally magnanimous. He had found her an outcast, pitied her, 
protected her, made her his wife, surrounded her with comforts, liter- 
ally recreated her. Leading his cavalry regiment at the fierce battle 
of Eylau, he is struck by a Prussian shot, and falls from his horse 
apparently lifeless. His name is printed in the official list of the 
killed ; but he does not die. The wound in his skull affects his brain, 
and for some time he is without reason. Years pass before he is restored. 
Then he goes back to Paris, shattered in health and fortune, so altered 
by what he has endured that nobody knows him. His wife has 
married again, and refuses to credit his story; but he appeals to the 
law, and gets evidence that he is what he claims to be. He might have 
retained all his rights; his wife is convinced of his truth; but, instead 
of contrition for the past and pity for him, she forms a plan to consign 
him to an insane asylum. He learns of this, and is so shocked by her 
dreadful ingratitude that he promises to trouble her no further. He 
disappears completely, being swallowed up among the most wretched 
classes of the capital, and finally resorts to the poor-house to breathe 
his last. The conscience of the base creature who has brought all-his 
woes upon him never smites her: relieved of his presence, she never 
thinks of him again. Colonel Chabert is so similar to Colonel New- 
come that he may have suggested the latter-character to Thackeray. 

Henriette de Mortsauf, in the “ Lys dans la Vallée,” is a memora- 
ble illustration of conjugal fidelity. Balzac himself, noted as he is for 
supreme self-appreciation, does not exaggerate the merit of this painting. 
It is very hard to forget the heroine of this most plaintive and tragic 
history ; she is the incarnation of principle; she triumphs over love, 
herself and the most seductive surroundings. Her husband is half 
fool and wholly brute, incapable of comprehending her, insensible to 
her virtues or her charms. Living in the solitary but picturesque 
valley of the Indre, she meets the Viscount Félix de Vaudenesse, a 
handsome, delightful, accomplished gentleman, the antipodes of her 
odious lord. He falls in love with her, and she returns his love. 
Sorely tried and tempted, she recalls her marriage vows and her chil- 
dren, and is supported by her absorbing sense of duty. Her struggles 
are eloquently and pathetically recited ; but they are so severe that they 
wear her out at last, and death comes to her relief. The battle between 
her conscience and her great temptation, says the author in his celebrated 
preface of 1842, is as fierce as any fought on any historic field; and 
she wins by her suffering and courage the peace of heaven. 

Louise de Chaulieu and Renée de Maucombe, in the “ Mémoires de 
Deux Jeunes Mariées,” are fine exponents of the manner in which 
matrimony affects feminine nature. They are close friends, and have 
been educated in the same convent, where, it must be admitted, they 
learn far more of the world than French girls are commonly supposed 
to learn. Louise is sentimental, romantic, passionate; she is twice 
wedded ; adores both her husbands, and dies young, while life is still 
adream. Renée is rather commonplace, with small emotions and no 
ideals. She accepts her husband, having neither sympathy with him 
nor affection for him, as an alternative to the cloister. But when she 
has children, her whole being is aroused; she is a new woman. She 
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dotes on them, idealizes them; maternity is her first passion, and she 
expresses it in wonderful variety of phrase. 

“ Pére Goriot” is one of the best known and most extraordinary 
figures in the Human Comedy. Delphine de Nucingen and Anastasie 
de Restaud, the mercenary and heartless daughters of the old vermi- 
celli-maker, whom by their rapacity they drive to death, have every 
mark of verity, despite their exceeding wickedness. How many such 
women there are, women entirely bent on making a figure in society 
to which they were not born, and to whom money at all hazards is in- 
dispensable! They will marry anybody, however repulsive, who will 
further their worldly ambition; they will surrender virtue, reputation, 
peace of mind, everything that should be held dear, in behalf of their 
wretched vanity and their shallow schemes. The Madames Nucingen 
and Restaud dwell.in every city abroad and at home; they will deceive 
their husbands, ruin their parents, be living lies, to shine in circles 
which they cling to and yet detest. 

The ordinary novelist is apt to ignore the income and earnings of 
his personages, as if such things were beneath his epic dignity. His 
fine ladies and noble gentlemen always have unlimited credit with 
their bankers. They incur enormous expenses without reason or re- 
flection ; they are never troubled by debt ; they never stoop to think of 
it. If they had Fortunatus’s purse, they could not be more grandly 
indifferent to their pecuniary outgo. Balzac was too close an observer, 
too intimate with human nature, to take so false a view. In truth, 
money is more valued in Europe than here, notwithstanding what for- 
eigners say of American pursuit of the almighty dollar. Balzac not 
only dwells on money, making his characters turn and their fate hang 
on it; he is as exact as a book-keeper or a banker in determining their 
income, whence it is derived, and what is the rate of interest. 

Honorine, the central figure of one of the “Sc&nes de la Vie 
Privée,” is an immorally moral heroine, with whom, in spite of her 
disloyalty, a broad-minded man can scarcely refrain from sympathizing. 
She is the wife of an able and conspicuous statesman, from whom 
she has eloped, without destroying his steadfast affection. The lover 
deserts her in a little while; but she is unwilling to return to her home, 
where she knows she would be welcome, on account of the instinctive 
repugnance she feels for her husband. He, magnanimous and devoted, 
indifferent to the opinion of the world, would be delighted to win her 
back ; he provides for her bountifully, and is resolved to protect her 
from all harm. His sole object is to revive her regard for him. His 
overtures are of no avail: his supreme goodness does not affect her. 
Finding her so unyielding, he sends his secretary, an agreeable and 
handsome fellow, to intercede in his behalf. The agent conducts the 
case in so masterly a manner that she gives to him what she withholds 
from her patient lord, and is finally persuaded to come to her long- 
forsaken hearth. She is touched by her hushand’s generosity and 
unswerving attachment in the face of such terrible trials; but instinct 
prevails over will and effort; she cannot endure the companionship, 


and her wretched life speedily ends. 
Balzac draws no moral from this,—he never draws a moral,—but 
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it is clearly contained in the incidents he narrates, and it is this. "When 
a woman is incapable of loving a man at first, it is useless to try to 
awaken her love for him. No amount of kindness, affection, or self- 
sacrifice will serve. He may arouse gratitude, compassion, an acute 
sense of duty ; but love will not be commanded. [If it is to be evoked, 
it will be spontaneous. A woman may not be as Honorine is, disloyal 
in act, but she cannot help being so in spirit. He who is willing to 
accept a woman as wife without assurance of possessing her heart, 
especially when she tells him that he has it not, is so stupid or so rash 
as almost to forfeit pity for whatever may afterward befall him. 

Béatrix, in the same series, and in the novel of that name, is a . 
character that is frequently misunderstood. I have heard her called 
wicked, selfish, depraved ; but she is the product of her temperament 
and surroundings. She is beautiful and bewitching, precisely the 
sort of woman most men would be attracted by, whatever her moral 
shortcomings. To a nature like Calyste du Guenic’s, she would act 
as flame on flax; but he would not be likely to comprehend her. He 
is too impetuous, too tender, too inexperienced, for that. He is very 
attractive, however, as is shown by the fact that Fabine de Grand- 
lieu, Charlotte de Kergarouét, Félicité des Touches, and other young 
maidens and wives, full of personal and mental charm, should have 
been irresistibly drawn to him. Naturally, he had no eyes for them 
where Béatrix was. Although older than they, she is superbly mag- 
netic, and is more certain to bewitch him with love than if she had 
been a fresh-hearted girl. 

Balzac designs to present in her the mature fascinations and sub- 
duing power which he has revealed in the Marquise d’Aiglemont, 
the heroine of that wonderful book, the ‘“ Femme de Trente Ans.” 
He has there approached women, as has been said, in the attitude of 
confidant and consoler, and has won their sincere sympathy and tender 
enthusiasm. Julie d’Aiglemont, as he describes her, is a type of her 
sex in Paris and in France generally, and to a certain extent, also, in 
most of the capitals of civilization. Béatrix, desperately as she seems 
- to flirt with Calyste, always loves him, and with a sincerity and strength 
not common to ordinary passions. She is painfully conscious of her 
past sins, and tries to repair them by a disinterested attachment, a 
dedication of herself to what she believes a noble nature and a noble 
end. She denotes the generous sentiments and the degree of self- 
sacrifice of which a married woman may be capable after her fall,—a 
favorite theme with French fictionists from Marivaux to Dumas. 

A volume might be written about Balzac’s women, more than a 
hundred of whom are presented, partially or completely, in the Human 
Comedy. I have mentioned only those that have struck me as most 
marked and individual. 

When I am in Paris, I continually confound Balzac’s women, such 
is their illusion, with passing faces, and say to myself, “ Here comes 
Valérie Marneffe ; there goes the Princesse de Cadignan.” 

Verily, the Human Comedy is, to a great extent, the Drama of 
Real Life. 





Junius Henri Browne. 
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; Every land has its laureate, and ours here in Pennsylvania 
Travels ina Tree- . 
Top. By Charles 8 @ prose one. He knows the whole round year out-of- 
Conrad Abbott, au- doors, and loves it with a filial intensity which has its 
thorofRecentRam- reward in revelations. The birds, the trees, the air, the 
weed * gun, the river, and the meadow tell him things we should 
all love to know from those virgin lips, but unto aliens they are always closed. 
If know we truly would, we must hearken to Dr. Abbott. He has been looking 
abroad from a strange perch and has brought us news from the land above our 
heads. 

Travels in a Tree-Top, like Recent Rambles and the half-dozen other charm- 
ing books by Dr. Abbott, is a record of those minor events and facts in the 
nature immediately about us which are ignored by the unelect as out of exist- 
ence because out of sight. But with the trained vision, the eager hands, and, 
above all, the unalloyed sympathy of a real lover of nature, one may travel even 
from a tree-top into the heart of life. The oak into which Dr. Abbott climbed 
not only yields a store of knowledge concerning the creatures which make it their 
home and the birds which settle in its leaves, but, led by the tenderly wise fancy 
of this enthusiast, we may journey forth with him into the regions of earth and 
air, or follow his guiding thought into the midst of human neighborhoods. 

The other chapters of Travels in a Tree-Top are as various as are their 
happy titles. A Hunt for the Pyxie, The Coming of the Birds, The Building 
of the Nest, treat of spring-time doings in the open with the subtle insight 
which never fails Dr. Abbott even when he is most scientific. It is the bane of 
such writing that its inclination is to become over-learned. We have several 
productive instances among contemporary authors. The author of Travels in a 
Tree- Top is too much a man of letters to forget the even balance between style 
and knowledge demanded by a work of art. He is never pedantic; always whole- 
some and lucid. Corn-Stalk Fiddles, The Old Kitchen Door, An Old-Fashioned 
Garden, An Indian Trail, Footprints, and Bees and Buckwheat, exhibit the best 
traits which characterize Dr. Abbott’s writing. They are at once in touch with 
human and with what is presumptuously called inanimate nature. Man, with 
his simple, homely instincts and clinging heart, is treated just as the trees and 
the herbage and the little creatures that inhabit them are. His habits are 
looked at curiously from odd points of view, and his heart is laid bare for us by 
a pen which never pierces and never betrays. Up the Creek, A Winter Night’s 
Outing, Wild Life in Water, and Dead Leaves, are delightful nature studies; 
and to show the author’s scope in his peculiar province, we have A Pre-Colum- 
bian Dinner and A Day’s Digging, in which, with a genuine simplicity, two 
widely different races are traced from their implements to their daily habits, 
—namely, the Indians and the Dutch on the Delaware. 

It would, in truth, be hard to find even among Dr. Abbott’s own works a 
book more entirely engaging than this unusually handsome one with the Lip- 
pincott imprint upon its fresh leaves. In mere mechanical beauty it surpasses 
any such publication we have seen for a decade, and is one other evidence of 
the renaissance in book-making that has begun in Philadelphia with the Lip- 
pincotts. 

Vo. LIII.—37 
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In order tokeep it in touch with the rapid advancement 
of medical science it has been necessary to prepare a seven- 
teenth edition of The Dispensatory of the United States of 
America, and the admirable work of three years has just 
come from the hands of the editors, Professors H. C. Wood, 
Joseph P. Remington, and Samuel P. Sadtler. In no pro- 
fession is it more needful that practitioners should have 
contemporaneous knowledge, and in none has the change 
from old to new been more accelerated in our day than 
in this. What was fresh a year ago is superseded even now; and unless the 
druggist or doctor living far from the medical centres supplies himself with the 
Dispensatory of the current date, he may justly be said to be old-fashioned and 
deficient in knowledge. 

It required much more than usual to bring the present edition up to date; 
and the editors well say that, as the changes in the Pharmacopeia have amounted 
to a revolution, the changes and improvements in the Dispensatory are none the 
less radical and important. Many new remedies have arisen, and the desire for 
a knowledge of them has been so universal that the greatest care has been ex- 
ercised in treating of them and in pointing out details in which those closely 
allied differ in action. ~ Another feature is the introduction in each case after 
the metric quantities of their equivalents in the usual weights and measures. 
This will enable those who seek references to become familiar with the method 
now accepted in nearly every civilized nation of the world. The new chemical 
nomenclature adopted in the late revision of the Pharmacopwia has also been 
introduced, thus affording a closer accordance between the two volumes, and 
bringing the Dispensatory into harmony with the nomenclature sanctioned 
by the best modern usage. We are told that in Section II., Part II., an 
increase of nearly twenty-five per cent. in the number of articles has taken 
place, but that notwithstanding the additions the work has been enlarged con- 
sistently with its utmost utility in handling, so that it is still adaptable to the 
ordinary book-shelf. An Index of Diseases has been added, and is so placed as to 
prevent in the hurry of reference any possible confusion with the general index. 

Taking into account all these changes, every one a distinct improvement, 
it is patent that the Dispensatory is a live modern work, and among all the 
standards in medicine issued by the Lippincotts there is none more essential 
alike to layman and to professional than this. It contains nineteen hundred 
and seventy-four pages, reset from entirely new type, and a large number of 
illustrations indispensable to the well-condensed text. In only one feature does 
the Dispensatory remain unchanged: it is sold at the same price as before its 


revision. 


The Dispensatory 
of the United States 
of America. Seven- 
teenth Edition. Re- 
vised by H. C. Wood, 
M.D., LL.D. Jo- 
seph P. Remington, 
Ph.M., F.C.8., and 
Samuel P. Sadtler, 
Ph.D., F.C.8S. 


The avenues that lead to a knowledge of disease are many. 


















Pain in its Neuro- 
Pathological, Diag- 
nostic, Medico-Le- 
gal, and WNeuro- 
Therapeutic Rela- 
tions. By J. Leonard 
Corning, A.M., M.D. 
Illustrated. 


What one physician may arrive at by deductions founded 
upon anatomy another reaches by a study of other especial 
symptoms. Both are equally sure of a true diagnosis, but 
it is, after all, the practitioner who is familiar with many 
points of view who is likeliest to succeed in his treatment. 

That this is true will be gathered by those who peruse 
Dr. J. Leonard Corning’s able monograph entitled Pain, 


just issued by the J. B. Lippincott Co. He himself is known to possess a large 


attainment in all branches of his profession, and he has been enabled to write 
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with the fulness here shown upon a single side because of this general know]- 
edge. Those, therefore, who desire an inclusive equipment in the science of 
medicine would do well to examine these special investigations. They are in- 
spired by an earnest wish to benefit the profession and to spread scientific data 
gained laboriously but from sure observation. “There is no department of 
neurology,” says the author, “a knowledge of which is so essential to the 
physician as that which deals with pain.” As an aid to diagnosis the impor- 
tance of pain is inestimable. To relieve it requires training of the highest 
order; and, further, the cure of this human plague brings with it ethical results 
alike significant to the healed and to the healer. 

Dr. Corning treatsof Pain in all its relations, Neuro-Pathological, Diag- 
nostic, Medico-Legal, and Neuro-Therapeutic, and has given cuts of the ap- 
pliances used by him and others which will familiarize the professional reader 
with all that has been done in this specialty of medicine up to date. 


The charm that clings about an English cathedral close on 
A Man of To-Day. 4 warm summer's day—that idle tranquillity found nowhere 
po Saggy ne else in life—is the atmosphere into which we are drawn at 
Thro’ the Rye. ihe beginning of A Man of To-Day. The family of the 
Denisons is large, but the household in which they live is 
ample both within and without, and the youngsters, from Easter, lovely and 
just beyond childhood, to Nan, baby enough to be kissable, are as tricksy as 
their father’s colts. They play with a hearty fun, and talk in “grown-up wise” 
with a truth to nature that is delightful, thus enabling the author, Helen 
Mathers, to introduce some bits of wisdom and good stories unusual in fiction. 
The plot is a diverting one, but it is borne along by the liveliness of the 
text until we quite forget that it is a made-up story at all, so much of actual 
reality does it provide for us. Basil Strokoff visits the village of Penroses and 
encounters Easter, the Sylvia whom all the swains attend. He is captivated by 
her fresh beauty, but has a soft place in his heart for little Nan as well. How 
Easter marries Jem Berghersh of the village, and how the lives of Dinkey and 
Mellons and the Ancient Mariner and Bunkulorum, with all the rest of her 
brothers and sisters, develop, it will be worth the reader’s while to learn from 
the captivating book itself. Suffice it to say that a jollier story has seldom 
found its way from an English author into American covers, and these the 
Messrs. Lippincott have made appropriately attractive. 


The name of Baring-Gould stands for so much, both in fic- 
tion and in folk-lore, that the production of a new story by 
that prolific pen is always hailed with pleasure by readers 
on both sides of the sea. Moreover, this author is one of the last of that race 
to which Dickens and Collins belonged, and has learned from his greater kins- 
men in the art of tale-telling how to throw around his story the charm of the 
unusual. 

The present novel, The Queen of Love, just from the Lippincott press, deals 
with the odd inhabitants of the salt-producing country of Cheshire. This 
region is described with great fidelity, and affords picturesque and thrilling 
episodes which seem quite new to fiction. The salt deposits have gradually 
been drawn away, until there is frequent subsidence of the soil above them, 
accompanied by curious geyser-like ejections of hot water and stones. Whole 


The Queen of Love. 
By 8S. Baring-Gould. 
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orchards and hedges sink suddenly down, and even houses tumble over in a 
night. It is upon the collapse of a circus from this cause that The Queen of Hearts 
is founded. The young and sweet daughter of Signor Santi is deprived of a 
father and taken to the house of his brother, a pious fraud, in the town. How 
she runs counter to the conventions of her godly relations, and, loving Andrew, 
her religious cousin, finds his hand given to a severe rival, is the theme developed. 
That the book has excellent local color and a group of characters of uncommon 
interest is attested by the author’s sign-manual. 





Than Friederich Spielhagen it would be hard to pick out a 
Notes from Spiel- German novelist and poet better known, and more justly, 
hagen’s Review of % 5 . ‘ ° . 
Julien Gordon's for gifts of uncommon power. To receive his praise is 
Work in Fiction. equivalent to bending one’s brows for the bay-leaves of 
fame. He seldom speaks of an American author in terms 
of eulogy ; but he has recently discovered one who has captivated his fancy and 
won his highest approval. This is Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger), 
whose Puritan Pagan receives unbounded commendation in a notable Berlin 
journal. Spielhagen’s words are nicely weighed, but he utters his high ap- 
proval in this wise: ‘ Now and then a woman detaches herself from her sisters 
and enters the arena with men; where she shames many a knight. To this race 
of conquerors belongs to-day one of the first of living writers of novels and 
romances, Julien Gordon. . . . She owes to her exceptional position in life an 
intimate knowledge of foreign countries and nations. She is as thoroughly at 
home in Europe as in New York, and in that respect is like our Ossip Schubin, 
of whose art she often puts us strongly in mind. . . . She tells the plainest 
truths with a familiar ease. . . . Her books, from a strictly critical point of 
view, all stand in my estimation upon the same esthetic plane of literary ex- 
cellence in talent and technique.” She is credited with a deep perception of the 
American women’s character, whose “incredible contradictions seem combined 
of heartlessness and self-sacrifice,” and he who desires to solve the problem is 
earnestly desired to read Mrs. Cruger’s novels, ‘In her work the conviction 
never leaves us that her descriptions are ¢rue, no matter of what order they 
may be.” The great author closes with much praise of Mrs. Cruger’s style and 
dialogues, and places her beside, if not above, the best of her contemporary 
brothers and sisters of the quill. 
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WESTERN COOLNESS.—“ Did you ever see a man hanged ?” asked the chance 
acquaintance. Fancy such a question to a Fifth Avenue young woman! But 
it was proper here. 

“ Not exactly,” she replied, “but I saw one hanging. I was with my hus- 
band in one of the camps near Denver, and when we got up one morning and 
looked out the back door of the dining-room, as we were going to sit down to 
breakfast, we saw a man swinging from a tree there on a back street. It was a 
desperado, and they had hanged him over-night.” 

“That was a remarkable experience,” said the listener. 

“Why, yes, I suppose so; but he was a tough and deserved his fate. It 
did not seem very remarkable to me. But then I never do think much of what 
you would call remarkable experiences until after. I remember being in another 
camp near that one and seeing another man dead from violence. I used to ride 
down every day quite a distance to the post-office. We didn’t have any in our 
camp, because it was a new one. So one day as I cantered along I saw a man 
lying face down beside the trail. My first thought was that he was drunk, of 
course. Then I thought he might be sick: so I reined in the horse and spoke to 
him. But he did not answer or move, and so I got down and turned him over. 
A great hole had been shot through his breast. There was an empty shot-gun 
under him. He had killed himself. There was no one anywhere in sight : so I 
left him there and rode on into town and notified the authorities and got the 
mail. When I got home to the boarding-house, I told some of my friends about 
it, and they were worse frightened at the thought of seeing a dead man than I 
ever was at anything. But then they couldn’t help it: they had been trained 
in the East.”—New York Sun. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF FRENCH.—Diner.—“ So you are hard at work study- 
ing French. What is the object of that?” 

Waiter.—“I have been offered a steady job at big pay in Paris if I learn 
French before going there.” 

“Humph! There are plenty of French waiters in Paris.” 

“ Ye-e-s, but you see they can’t understand French as London people speak 


it.’—London Judy. 


CHINESE Books OF QUOTATIONS.—A Chinese literary man is nothing if 
he is not allusive. To write either prose or poetry without constant references 
to historical events or personages is regarded as a sign either of stupidity or of 
lack of education. As the only history with which Chinamen are acquainted is 
that of their own country, and as every Chinaman writes, the practice of using 
historical allusions has become a fine art, and the most obscure characters and 
circumstances of past ages are necessarily dragged into writings to prevent end- 
less repetitions, and to display the minute acquaintance of authors with the 
records of their country. 

In nine cases out of ten this acquaintance is only simulated, and to support 
the deception endless manuals of familiar quotations are published, to supply a 
semblance of the knowledge which is wanting.— Atheneum. 


Mrs. Uprercrust.—“ You go abroad a great deal lately, do you not, Mrs. 


Newmonie?” ' 
Mrs. Newmonie.—“ La! yes, my dear. Why, we’re in Paris so much lately 


that I call us reg’lar Parisites !”— Vogue. © 
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«Your precious ‘VIN MARIANI’ has completely reformed my consti- 
tution; you should certainly offer some to the French Government.” 
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PARDONABLE CuRIOSsITY.—Little Girl (at the afternoon concert).—“ Mam- 
ma, which one is Theodore Thomas?” 

Mamma.—“ The one who stands with his back to us, dear. Don’t whisper.” 

(After a few moments of thoughtful silence).—“ Mamma, what’s the rest 
of his name ?”—Chicago Tribune. 


LEE AND HIs SOLDIERS.—General Robert E. Lee, the Confederate com- 
mander in the civil war, was almost idolized by his soldiers. A curious inci- 
dent illustrating both the love of the men and Lee’s courtesy towards them is 
related by a Confederate veteran. 

Not long after the surrender, when rumors were abroad that Lee was likely 
to be executed for treason, the general was living at his home in Richmond. 
One day a Confederate soldier in the ragged remnants of a butternut uniform 
came up to General Lee as he sat on the veranda of his house and saluted very 
respectfully. The general saluted in return, and asked the man what he wanted. 

“General,” said he, “‘ there’s fifty more of us fellows round the corner.” 

“Indeed! Why don’t they come up to the house?” 

“Too ragged, general. They’re raggeder’n me. Now, I'll tell you what 
we're after, general. We hear you’re to be tried for treason. Now, we’ve 
got a mountain hollow ’way up there, where nobody can’t get. There’s a right 
smart of good land in it, and if you’ll come along we’ll work the land for you 
and take good care of you, and you shan’t never suffer want !”” 

Lee was much affected. He called the rest of the ragged veterans into the 
house, and, while he told them that it would not be proper for him to hide in 
the mountains or to seek escape in any way from whatever might befall him, 
he was very grateful to them for their offer. 


They went sadly back to their mountain hollow, but soon afterwards under- 
stood that they were free to take up the ordinary employments of life among 
their fellows, and that none were to die or lose their liberty for their part in the 
war.— Youth’s Companion. 


How Two FIREs sTARTED.—The feed-pipe of a boiler, which was placed 
at the back, burst, allowing water to escape into the fire. The steam generated 
blew open the furnace door and forced the flames out into the boiler-room. The 
doors and windows and the ventilator in the roof were set on fire, but the ever- 
watchful automatic sprinklers opened and held the flames in check until two 
hydrant streams could be turned on. A somewhat similar accident took place 
in a mill where shavings were blown under the boiler for fuel. The shaving- 
blower was stopped for a moment, causing a back draught in the boiler-furnace, 
which sent flames through the furnace doors, setting fire to the shavings in the 
boiler-room. Here, as before, the automatic sprinklers promptly opened, keep- 
ing the fire in check until a stream from a hose could be applied.—American 


Architect. 


TURKISH PROVERBS.—A friend is worth more than a kinsman. 

Do good and throw it into the sea. If the fish know it not, the Lord will. 
Who fears God need not fear man. 

If a man would live in peace, he should be blind, deaf, and dumb. 

A small stone often makes a great noise. 

A foolish friend is at times a greater annoyance than a wise enemy. 

If thy foe be as small as a gnat, fancy him as large as an elephant. 
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_ These four women, and four million others, are to-day wear- 
ing Dr. Warner’s Coraline Corsets. Made in 25 different 


patterns, to fit every variety of figure— tall, short, slender, 
stout, either long, short, or medium waisted. The right one fits like 


| Custom-made. $1 to 12. Highest grade Parisian styles. Sold 
everywhere. Warner Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 
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NiaGARA Is SEVEN THOUSAND YEARS OLD.—The leading geologists of 
the United States and Europe have long been engaged in attempts to figure the 
retrocesssion of Niagara Falls down to a point where the deductions may be 
used as a basis for estimating the exact age of the cataract. The opinions on 
the subject that have been advanced by the various “ Profs.,” ‘“M.B.’s,” 
“* A.B.’s,” and other learned gentlemen with sections of the alphabet either 
following or preceding their names, are in some instances really ridiculous. 
Thus, we find that Lyell estimates the time that has elapsed while the falls 
have been wearing back from Queenstown to their present site at not less than 
thirty-five thousand years, while Desor, using the same basis of calculations, 
places it at three million five hundred thousand years. 

Nor is this all. The United States geologist G. K. Gilbert, using Professor 
Hall’s 1842 trigonometrical survey as his guide, cannot make out that more than 
seven thousand years have elapsed since the falls first sprang into existence at 
the close of the “ice age.” Here is something really interesting in the shape 
of geographical figures: Gilbert says seven thousand years; Lyell gives it as 
thirty-five thousand years, or five times as far in the misty past as Gilbert; then 
Desor declares them to be one hundred times older than Lyell says.they are.— 
St. Louis Republic. 


GLovVEs of chicken-skin were in vogue in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. They were used at night to give the hand whiteness and delicacy. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WALKING-STICK.—Probably the patriarch’s 
staff was the first adaptation of the walking-stick, and from its first inception 
to the present day it has undergone almost endless changes. In 1701 footmen 
attending gentlemen were forbidden to carry swords, these being replaced by a 
porter’s staff. Thirty years later gentlemen were forbidden to carry swords, but 
allowed to carry large oak sticks. Before many years varnished and polished 
woods with ornamental heads came into use, and in one form or another have 
held their own in public popularity.— Washington Star. 


A HAREM ON ITs TRAVELS.—There were two of these harems on board, 
one belonging to the governor of Suez and the other to a splendid-looking old 
man who, with his family, was starting on the pilgrimage to Mecca. Whata 
way to do a long and fatiguing journey, cooped up in a little enclosure and never 
allowed to show one’s nose outside! Harry told me that even on desert journeys 
the women are shut up in a sort of gypsy tent pitched on the top of the baggage 
on a pack-camel. I am told that formerly their lords and masters used to sleep 
on deck near the harem enclosures, but they have now so far advanced with the 
times as to treat themselves to a cabin. They, however, did not have their 
meals below, but, squatting in a circle on their shoeless heels, ate out of one big 
dish with their fingers. When not so engaged, or saying their prayers, they 
smoked a never-ending succession of cigarettes, and played at cards, chess, or 
backgammon, in which they were joined by the officers and trew, who, with the 
exception of the engineer, were all natives—ZELIE CoLVILE: Round the Biack 
Man's Garden. 


A LITTLE child laboriously prepared an Easter gift for this year for her 
saintly grandmother. It was a cardboard motto selected by herself, and bore 
the words in scarlet worsted, “Go,‘and Sin No More.” —New York Times. 
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Frying Pan 


Has come most valuable knowledge for the human race. First came 
the positive knowledge that when the Frying Pan contained lard, 
unpleasant things were sure to follow—an unpleasant odor, an un- 
pleasant flavor, and an unpleasant sensation, generally dignified by 
the name of indigestion. Recently from the Frying Pan has come 
the welcome knowledge that there exists a perfect frying fat— 


Ciiclene 


Which combines with the food, leaving no trace of greasiness to offend 
the palate or disturb the digestion, and therefore greatly increases the 
variety that may be eaten and enjoyed. For the sake of better food, 
better health, and real economy, we advise every progressive house- 
keeper to give COTTOLENE a trial in her own Frying Pan. 










Will you try CorroLENE? Sold in three and five pound pails, Md 
all grocers. Beware of imitations. $ 






Genuine made only by 


oe ) THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, { Yoous:! 
mee; §=Chicago, St. Louis, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia. 
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DIET FOR RHEUMATIC PERSONS.—Proper food will cure where drugs 
will fail. If you want to cure yourself, we advise dieting on Burnham’s Clam 
Bouillon, soft-boiled eggs, fresh milk, plenty of ripe apples, well-cooked cereals 
(sparingly), and all kinds of nuts. No meat, no tobacco; coffee or tea very 
seldom; plenty of strong lemonade once a day. Never take milk and lemon- 
ade at the same meal. Do not omit bathing your body daily with plenty of 
pure water. 


SHE.—‘‘ When I told Maud about our engagement she said that she really 
envied me.” 

He.—“ Certainly : I don’t wonder.” 

She.—“ Yes: she said she would give anything if she could be so easily 
suited as I was.” 


LINCOLN’s BRAVERY.—Lincoln wasn’t handsome, and yet there was 
nothing unpleasant, nothing you wouldn’t quickly like, in Lincoln's looks. He 
was swarthy as an Indian, with a shock of wiry, jet-black hair which fell in all 
directions and defied combs and brushes to the death. His eyebrows carried 
out the shaggy effect, while his bright, keen eyes were gray. Lincoln’s personal 
courage had no limit. He was afraid of nothing on earth. He received, I 
know, as many as half a dozen letters every week threatening assassination. 
He never heeded them, and seldom referred to them. He went about as freely 
as Grover Cleveland does now. He would get into the saddle and canter out to 
the Soldiers’ Home, six miles, and an assassin could have picked him off with 
a rifle at every step of the way. Lincoln never appeared to have the slightest 
fear of it. Stanton used to get scared and put guards around Lincoln, but the 


latter only laughed at it.—SENATOR VOORHEES, in Kansas City Times. 


CHASING WHIMSICAL FAasHION.—Every change that arises gives labor and 
a livelihood to many waiting hands. If women are extravagant in matters of 
dress,—and men too, for that matter,—it directly benefits other and poorer 
women. It also benefits the weary manufacturer, who spends his life chasing 
this fickle dame and trying to arrive each season with her. If successful, he 
makes “a hit of the season” and is encouraged to keep on at a rate faster than 
any Exposition flier. If he fails, we only wonder why he “didn’t know that 
style would never go,” and his only resource is to try again, for this elusive 
Mme. Fashion cannot always escape. It is wearisome work following fashion’s 
changes, but, on the other hand, such faithful followers often are repaid royally 
and reap many golden dollars for their ideas thus carried out. As far as the 
world at large is concerned, the spendthrift does it more good than the miser, 
and in this spirit we accept the apparently frivolous changes of the autocratic 
Dame Fashion.—Dry- Goods Economist. 


CHINESE SCANDAL-MERCHANTS.—In China there is a profession for ladies, 
strange because openly and handsomely remunerated in the current coin of the 
realm. It is carried on by elderly ladies, who go from house to house of rich 
people, announcing their coming by beating a drum and offering their services 
to amuse the lady of the house. This offer accepted, they sit down and tell her 
the latest scandal and the newest stories and on-dits, and are rewarded at the rate 
of half a crown an hour, besides a handsome present should some portion of 
their gossip have proved particularly acceptable.—London Tit-Bits. 
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AVOID CONSUMPTION. 


Don’t wait until the hacking 
Cough has weakened the sys: 
tem and strained the Lungs. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil and Hypo- 
phosphites, to supply the nourishment 
your system craves. Piysicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 















Anzmic Women 


have depleted biood—biood with no nourishment in it. 
They need Scott’s Emulsion to enrich their blood and 
build up solid, healthy flesh. 


Why should you go contrary to your physician's advice by allowing 
some inferior preparation to be substituted for SCOTT’S EMULSION ? 







Prepared by SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New-York City. Druggists sell it. 
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WHEN THE GIRDLE MEANT SOMETHING.—In Rome a man’s investiture 
of his girdle showed that he was intent on work of some nature. When he took 
it off and let his tunic fall, it was patent to all that business was over and that 
he was free to speak to his friends at his and their leisure. Thus the girdle 
served a purpose,—negative in its character, of course, but a purpose neverthe- 
less. Its sphere of usefulness did not end here. It was figurative of property. 
When a man or woman put off his or her girdle, it was a token of renunciation 
of some right or privilege. The widow of Philip I., Duke of Burgundy, for 
instance, renounced her right of succession by “ putting off her girdle on the 
duke’s tomb.” er contra, the princes of Ireland, in taking the oath of fealty 
to King John, laid aside their girdles, their skeans, and their caps. “In the 
ceremony of excommunication,” says a writer, “the bishop cut or tore away 
from the culprit the girdle that was about him, and the newly-made husband in 
Rome took from his wife the maiden girdle of sheep’s wool] in which she was 
bound up to the day of her marriage.” — Chambers’s Journal. 


THERE are 35,000 inhabitants of the chief American cities born in France, 
13,000 in New York and Brooklyn, 5700 in New Orleans, and 4600 in San Fran- 
cisco. 


ENGLAND’s OLDEST INDUsTRY.—The oldest industry in Great Britain— 
older it could hardly be, for its existence has been traced back to the prehistoric 
stone age—is still being carried on at the village of Brandon, on the borders of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and is reported to be in a flourishing condition. It isa 
manufactory of gun- and tinder-box-flints. The work is done in little sheds, 
often at the back of townsfolk’s cottages. It will naturally be asked, Who 
wants tinder-box-flints and gun-flints in these days of phosphorus matches and 
Martini-Henrys? 

The answer to the first question is that there is a good trade in tinder-box- 
flints with Spain and Italy, where the tinder-box still keeps its ground in very 
rural districts. Travellers in uncivilized regions, moreover, find flint and steel 
more trustworthy than matches, which are useless after they have absorbed 
moisture. Gun-flints, on the other hand, go mostly to the wild parts of Africa, 
where our old friend “ Brown Bess,” sold by auction long ago for what flint 
muskets would fetch, has found, it seems, her last refuge.—London News. 


“Tommy,” said the visitor, “ have you read the books in your Sunday-school 
library ?” 

“Some of them,” replied Tommy, rather doubtfully. 

“Can you tell me what happened to the boy who went fishing on Sunday ?” 

“Yes. He caught three catfish and an eel.” 

“* How do you know that ?” 

“Cos I was him.” — Washington Star. 


THE VALUE OF UNEXACTING OCCUPATIONS.—Engrossing occupations 
frequently injure the mind by the semi-importance they are apt to produce, and 
still more, perhaps, by rendering it unfit for those leisurely side-glances on the 
world about us, in which the best experience of man is gained. Even the poet’s 
highest thoughts, even Shakespeare’s finest reveries, seem to be not the fruit of 
hard study, but of those careless flashes of insight which it is the best effect of 
unexacting humdrum occupations to promote.—London Spectator. 
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BEECHAMS PILLS 


(Vegetable) 


What They Are For 


Biliousness 

indigestion (dyspepsia) 

sickness at the stomach 
(nausea) 

heartburn 

loss of appetite (ano- 
rexia) 

coated tongue 

bad taste in the mouth 

torpid liver 

pimples 

sick headache (megrim 
or hemicrania) 

nervous headache 


dull headache 

neuralgia 

fulness of the stomach 
(distention) 

shortness of breath 
(dyspnoea) 

dizziness (vertigo) 

wind on the stomach 

pain or oppression 
around the heart 

fluttering of the heart 
(palpitation) 

irritability 

nervousness 


depression of spirits 

great mental depression: 

general debility 

backache 

pain in the side 

heaviness 

disturbed sleep 

nightmare 

hot and throbbing head 

coldness of hands and. 
feet 

hot skin 

sallow skin 


when these conditions are caused by constipation; and 


constipation is the most frequent cause of most of them. 
One of the most important things for everybody to. 
learn is that constipation causes more than half the sick- 


ness in the world, especially in women ; and it can all be 
prevented. They who call the cure for constipation a 
cure-all are only half wrong after all. 

Write to B. F. Allen Company, 365 Canal Street, 
New York, for a little book on ConsTIPATION (its causes, 
consequences, and correction); sent free. If you are not 
within reach of a druggist, the pills will be sent by mail,. 


25 cents a box. 
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THE novel in LipPINcoTT’s MAGAZINE for May, ‘“‘ The Autobiography of 
a Professional Beauty,” is likely to excite more than usual interest, for it is 
written in a style which commands and retains the reader’s admiring attention 
from start to finish. The author, Miss Elizabeth Phipps Train, is not absolutely 
unknown, for she has produced one novel, “ Doctor Lamar,” besides several short 
stories and translations; but this, her second serious effort, is so far in advance 
of her previous work that it ought to establish her reputation. She is a New 
Englander, born at Dorchester and now living at Duxbury, Mass, 


Max MULLER DeEcoRATED.—The Sultan of Turkey has conferred the 
Order of the Medjidieh on Professor Max Miiller. This is a merited tribute to 
the vast Oriental learning of Professor Miiller and the deep interest taken by him 
in the various Eastern religions, and in Mohammedanism in particular. The 
present Sultan, who is a somewhat mild and melancholy Oriental, of conserva- 
’ tive tendencies, has little in common with that section of the official class in 
Constantinople who have been educated abroad and have adopted atheistic and 
revolutionary sentiments and ideas. He is devotedly attached to the Mussulman 
faith.—London Chronicle. 


A SELFISH WorLD.—George.—“ No matter how things go, the poor always 
suffer.” : 

Jack.—“ Yes: the nabobs who own railroads don’t think anything of run- 
ning over a poor man’s horse.” 

“Yes; and the man who can afford to own a horse runs down the poor 
fellow on a bicycle.” 

“Just so; and the fellow on the bicycle runs down the poor chap who has 
to walk.” 

“That’s it; and the man who walks stumbles against the poor cripple who 
goes on crutches.” 

_ “That’s the way ; and the cripple on crutches spends most of his time jam- 

ming his sticks down on other people’s corns. It’s a sadly selfish world.” —New 
York Weekly. 


Mr. VANDERBILT’S NEIGHBOR.— When Mr. Vanderbilt was purchasing his 
nine-million-acre tract of land in North Carolina, he found right in the centre 
of it fourteen acres owned by an old negro named Jerry Collins. The remainder 
of the land was easily secured, but Jerry was not to be thrown out. He finally 
named a price which was five hundred dollars more than Mr. Vanderbilt had 
offered him and about five hundred times more than the land was really worth. 
His price was at first refused, but at last when Mr. Vanderbilt came to Uncle 
Jerry’s terms the negro refused to sell at any price, remarking that the greatest 
desire of his life had been good neighbors, and as he was now Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
nearest neighbor he should decline to sell and move into a less aristocratic 
neighborbood. Mr. Vanderbilt has had the lot fenced in, but of course he is 
compelled to allow Uncle Jerry an outlet.—San Francisco Argonaut. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS IN AMERICA.—Across the water they don’t hang 
crazy people who commit murder, but they convict them just the same, and then 
put them—in Great Britain, at all events—in criminal lunatic asylums, and 
keep them there, too. This is the only country where a lunatic who is sane 
enough to commit murder escapes by pleading his insanity New York Sun. 
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Kitchen Time Table. 


Giving time required for cooking Meats, Vegetables, etc. 


Prepared for the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., by Mrs. Lincoln, author of the Boston Cook Book. 





Time required for 
BAKING 


Beans, 8 to 1o hours. 
Beef, sirloin, rare, per Ib., 8 to 
10 min, 
“sirloin, well done, per Ib., 
12 to 15 min. 
“ rolled rib or rump, per Ib, 
12 to I5 min. 
“ long or short fillet, 20 te 
30 min. 
Bread, brick loaf, 40 to 60 min. 
Biscuit. 10 to 20 min. 
Cake, plain, 20 to 40 min. 
“¢ sponge, 45 to 60 min. 
Chickens, 3 to 4 lbs. weight, 
1 tory hrs. 
Cookies, 10 to 15 min. 
Custards, 15 to 20 min. 
Duck, tame, 40 to 60 min. 
Fish, 6 to 8 lbs., 1 hour. 
Gingerbread, 20 to 30 min. 
Graham Gems, 30 min. 
Halibut, 4 to 6 lbs., 1 hour. 
Lamb, well done, per Ib., 15 min. 
Meat, braised, 3 to 4 hours. 
Mutton, rare, per lb., 10 min. 


“well done, per Ib., 15 min. 


Pie Crust, 30 to 40 min. 
Pork, well done, per Ib., 30 min. 
Potatoes, 30 to 45 min. 
Pudding, Bread, Rice & Tapioce, 
1 hour. 

“ Plum, 2 to 3 hours. 
Rolls, 10 to 15 min. 
Turkey, ro Ibs., 3 hours. 
Veal, well done, per lb., 20 min. 


BOILING 


Asparagus, I5§ to 20 min. 
Bass, per lb., 10 min. 
Beans, shell, 1 to 2 hours. 

“ string, 2 hours. 
Beef-a-la-mode, 3 to 4 hours. 
Beets, young, 45 to 60 min. 
Blue Fish, per lb., 10 min. 
Brown Bread, 3 hours. 
Cabbage, young, 30 to 45 min. 
Carrots, 45 to 60 min. 
Cauliflower, 30to 45 min. 
Celery, 30 to 45 min. 

_ Chickens, 45 to 60 min. 
Clams, 3 to § min. 

Cod, per Ib., 6 min. 
Coffee, 3 to 5 min. 
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spoonful 
of others. 
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PURE AND SURE. 


A pure cream of tartar powder, 
not containing alum, ammonia, 
phosphates or any adulterant. 
Everything used in making it is 
plainly printed on the label. 

Cake, etc., made with it is fine 
grained and keeps moist ard fresh. 





Our Cook Book Contains 


4oo Recipes 
Free Send pers 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 
81 Fulton St., New York 


















Time required for 
BOILING—Continued 


Corn, green, 5 to 8 min. 
Corned Beef, 4to 5 hours. 
Eggs, 3 to 5 min. 

Eggs, hard boiled, 10 to 20 min. 
Fowls, 2 to 3 hours. 
Haddock, per lb., 6 min. 
Halibut, per lb., cubical, 15 min. 
Ham, 5 hours. 

Hominy, I to 2 hours. 

Lamb, 1 hour. 

Macaroni, 20 to 30 min. 
Oatmeal, 1 to 2 hours. 
Onions, 30 to 45 min. 

Oysters, 3 min. 

Oyster Plant, 30 to 60 min. 
Parsnips, 30 to 45 min. 

Peas, I5 to 20 min. 

Potatoes, 20 to 30 min. 


_ Rice, 15 to 20 min. 


Salmon, per Ib., cubical, 15 min. 
Small Fish, per Ib., 6 min. 
Smoked Tongue, 3 to 4 hours. 
Spinach, 20 to 30 min. 
Squash, 20 to 30min. 
Sweetbreads, 20 to 30 min. 
Tomatoes, 15 to 20 min. 
Turkey, 2 to 3 hours. 

Turnips, 30 to 45 min. 

Veal, 2 to 3 hours. 

Wheat, 1 to 2 hours. 7 
Winter Vegetables, 1 to 2 hours. 


BROILING 


Chickens, 20 min. 

Chops, 8 min. 

Steak, 1 inch thick, 4 to 6 min. 
“1% inch thick, 6 to 8 min. 

Fish, small thin, 5 to 8 min. 
“thick, 12 to 15 min. 


FRYING 


Bacon, 3 to 5 min. 

Breaded Chops, 4 to 6 min. 
Croquettes, I min. 
Doughnuts, 3 to 5 min. 
Fish Balls, 1 min. 
Fritters, 3 to 5 min. 
Muffins, 3 to § min. 

Shces of Fish, 4 to 6 min. 
Small Fish, 1 to 3 min. 
Smelts, I min, 
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THE list of private libraries in America, now being compiled by Mr. G. 
Hedeler, of Leipsic, already includes no less than five hundred. Such posses- 
sors of libraries as Mr. Hedeler has been unable to communicate with are re- 
quested to furnish him with a few details as to the extent of their treasures and 
the special direction to which they devote themselves. It is obviously to the 
interest of bibliographical science that a work of this kind should be as com- 
plete as possible, so that it is advisable not to delay sending in the information, 
else the editor may, to his regret, be compelled to go to press without it. 


A Lone Watt.—Feathgrstone.—“ Willie, is your sister in ?” 

Willie.—“ Yes. But she told me to tell you she was trying on her summer 
clothes.” 

Featherstone.—“ When will she be through ?” 

Willie. —“ At the end of the summer.”—Cloak Review. 


A DREAM-PICTURE OF ANCIENT ROME.—We may still stand on the tower 
of the Capitol and survey that glorious panorama bounded by Tuscan, Sabine, 
and Alban hills and dream what that scene was some seventeen or eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. The forum below is one radiant avenue of temples, triumphal 
arches, triumphal columns, colossal statues, monuments, and votive shrines,—the 
senate-house, the rostra, the Sacred Way on the one side, the circular temple of 
Vesta, the temple of Castor, and the basilica of Julius on the other; above on 
the right the temple of Jove; on the left that of Juno and the towering palaces 
of the Palatine, and the Circus Maximus beyond the valley. Far as the eye can 
reach are vast theatres, enormous baths, colossal sepulchres, obelisks, columns, 
fountains, equestrian statues in marble or in bronze. 

The walls of these sumptuous edifices are all of dazzling brilliance in 
Oriental marbles bright with mosaics and with frescos, and their roofs are cov- 
ered with plates of hammered gold. In the far distance across terraces and 
gardens shady with the dark foliage of cypress and stone pine may be seen 
the aqueducts which bring from the mountains whole rivers into the city to fill 
its thousand baths and its hundred fountains. And between the aqueducts and 
the porticos, far as the eye can reach to the hills beyond, villas gleam in the 
sun with their terraces, gardens, statues, and shrines, each a little city in itself. 
The earth has never seen, before or since, so prodigious an accumulation of all 
that is beautiful and rare.— Nineteenth Century. 


THE Duchesse d’Uzés, whose reputation as a sportswoman is as familiar 
almost to Americans as to the people of her native France, has a very remark- 
able pack of hounds. It is composed of just one hundred dogs, all exactly alike 
to the eye of the ordinary observer, for they are all white, with brown spots. 
Their mistress, however, can readily distinguish them, and she looks after them 
as carefully as a colonel after the soldiers in his command. Every morning 
when at her country estate she visits the kennels, and the hounds are made to 
line up before her like militiamen on review.—New York World. 


Youne Man.—“So Miss Ella is your oldest sister? Who comes after 
her?” 
SMALL BrorHer.—“ Nobody ain’t come as yet; but pa says the first fellow — 
that comes can have her.” — Tit- Bits. 
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MELLIN'S FOOD is the only Infant Food which fulfils the } 


requirements of Liebig’s principles. 
MELLIN’S FOOD prepared with fresh cow’s milk is the only 
Infant Food prepared according to the known laws of physiology. 
If you wish your infant to be we// 1 
e * + | 
nourished, healthy, bright and active, and H 





to grow up happy, robust and vigorous, 


Use 


MellinskKood 


“* By far the most rational of all substitutes for Mother’s Milk is: 
Liebig’s Food.”’ Dr. Vogel, in Diseases of Children... 


“MELLIN’S FOOD is a true Liebig’s Food.” 
Prof. A. R. Leeds. 








Our book for the zzstvuction of mothers, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


If you will send us your name and address, mentioning 
this paper, and state whether you have used Mellin’s Food, 
we will send you a beautifully colored lithographed re- 
production of Maud Humphrey’s painting, ‘‘Blue Eyes.”’ 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CoO., 
: BOSTON, MASS. 
pin pple pene pn poh» es popped 2» pe ppnes penn 
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AMERICANS IN EvROPEAN SocireTy.—Americans fail to realize that Eu- 
ropeans recognize no social or class distinction in this country. Our people 
know that this is a republic, that it has been a republic for more than a century, 
- and that the principal doctrine upon which the entire national fabric is founded 
is that of universal equality. They cannot, therefore, understand that there 
should be any kind of class distinction or gradations of society. In their eyes 
all Americans are equal, and the question as to what coterie or clique their 
American acquaintances belong to in this country weighs but very little with 
the grand monde in Europe. It is utterly immaterial to them whether their 
American acquaintance has ever had a grandfather or not, or, if he had, who 
his grandfather was. They do not care one brass farthing whether he or she hap- 
pens to be a “born millionaire” or a “made millionaire,” and they take their 
American friends purely and entirely on their individual merits, altogether ir- 
respective of the social status and prestige they may enjoy on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

But once an American has succeeded in getting himself accepted by the 
best European society his position is really a most delightful one, since he is 
regarded as beyond the pale of class distinction and is allowed a freedom and a 
latitude which would never be accorded to any native, no matter how high his 
or her rank. Notwithstanding all that is claimed to the contrary, there are 
relatively very few Americans who may really be said to have penetrated the 
inner circles of European society.— Vogue. 


PALL MALL.—Pall Mall, the famous locality in London, it is said, is so 
called from the fact that in earlier times it was an alley for tennis-playing and 
took its name from the name by which the mallet was known,—pell mell or pall 
mall. 


An EMPEROR AT THE PLovGH.—In order to emphasize the importance 
of the cultivation of the soil and to encourage his subjects to follow agricul- 
tural pursuits, the Emperor of China sometimes performs certain rites at the 
‘‘emperor’s field” and goes through the form of ploughing and other work of 
the husbandman. One day recently the emperor set out at daybreak from his 
palace with a numerous and magnificent train of courtiers and others. Before 
breakfast the emperor arrived at the shrines of the deity presiding over agri- 
culture, and his majesty stopped to offer up his thanksgiving and sacrifices. 
After changing his dress, the morning repast was served, at the end of which 
_the emperor proceeded to the field, at the four corners of which were erected 
four pavilions, where the seeds of wheat and other cereals were placed. 

In the centre were numbers of magnificently attired courtiers, each holding 
aloft a many-colored flag, while on the side of the passage were scores of aged 
and white-haired farmers, each having in his hand some agricultural implement. 
Placing his left hand on the plough and holding the whip in his right hand, the 
emperor began the ceremony of the occasion. By prearrangement the officers 
did their allotted share, some wielding the agricultural implements, while others 
scattered seeds out of the baskets as if sowing, while the emperor was busied 
with the plough, which was hitched to a richly-caparisoned bullock draped in 
yellow and led by two of the emperor’s body-guards. On the emperor finishing 
his round at the plough the three princes were ordered to go through the per- 
formance, and after them nine high courtiers had their turn.— Pall Mall Budget. 
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is the way you have to wash clothes 

Rub In with ike First you rub the soap in ; 
Rub Out _ that’s work in itself. Then you rub it 
all out again over the washboard. If 

you're strong and healthy and rub hard enough, you 
may getthe dirt all out, too. It’s hard work, and 
every woman knows it. But it isn’t the woman only 
that suffers. She’s wearing the clothes out, rubbing 
them to pieces, all the time. It's just as hard for 
every thing as it is for every body. 

is Pearline’s way of washing. All it wants 

Soak In is to be let alone. Put it in the 
Soak Out water and it does its own work— 
ours, too. It brings the dirt 

out easily and quickly—no hard work, no wearing 
rub, rub, rub, no washboard. Doesn’t that seem 
better? It is better. There’s a saving of strength @@: 
and a saving of clothes. And, what some women 


can ’t believe, it’s absolutely safe. It’sjustas much so as any good soap. 
Peddlers sand some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘this is as 


Te: good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is 
CW never pas. if your grocer sends you an imitation, be honest— 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


LAROGHE'’S INVIGORATING TONIC. 


CRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 


Endorsed by the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, and used with en- 
tire success for the cure of 




















CONTAINING 


Peruvian Bark, {ron 


AND MALARIA, 
. INDIGESTION, 
Pure Catalan Wine, seiiiiemeantine 


oly ae rere 
extende oI 
ed by the Academy of Medieine in Paris, has Pemeaanaga NEURALGIA, 


stint), and to concentrate them fnan els LOSS of APPETITE, 
ative and invigorating qualities, free Som the POORNESS of BLOOD, 
= bitterness of ordinary prepars- ' 

This invigorating tonic is powerful in its WASTING DISEASES, 
effect, is easily administered, as tes ff 

thoroughly and quickly with the gastric juices, | and 

— ——_ the — of be —_ ; 

weapons employed vg the art of romney Tron is ‘ RETARDED 

and’ rletiness., Cinchons ‘fords life 10. the . CONVALESCENCE. 


. Organs and activity to their functi 


E. FOUGERA & C0., Agents, Ho, 1. 30 North William street, New York. 22 rue Drouot, Paris. 
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It 1s WorTH TRYING.—It has cured others, and may cure you. Rheuma- 
tism, gout, neuralgia, cramps, and other ailments of this order are caused by too 
much uric acid in the blood: it settles in the joints, sinews, and muscles, causing 
much pain. Burnham’s Clam Bouillon contains phosphorus, lime, sodium, and 
the other chemical elements that neutralize and carry off excess of uric acid. 
It is a delicious, strengthening food. Why not use it? 


InpIA’8 REAL VEGETARIANS.—The Hindoo’s meal is a simple affair. 
Every high-caste Hindoo is a vegetarian. Your vegetarians here include so 
many animal substances that our people stand aghast when they are mentioned. 
Your vegetarians eat eggs, oftentimes fish, perhaps grease and lard, perhaps soups 
and broths of doubtful composition. In India the touch of egg and lard and fish 
would be almost as contaminating as beef itself. Vegetarianism simply means 
butter, milk, sugar, flour, rice, pulse, and herbs. Every one has not the means 
to buy all this, so the food that is generally eaten is some unleavened white 
bread and stewed pulse, or some rice with curried vegetables. 

In Bengal (I do not know under what precedents) the people generally 
eat fish, but in the upper provinces, or in Bombay and Madras, where Hindoo- 
ism is more strict, fish is quite as forbidden as meat. During the day the Hin- 
doo generally takes an hour’s siesta. He gets up at four o’clock in the morning, 
mind you, and goes to bed from nine to ten o’clock. He works all the time 
that he is awake, works on week-days and on Sundays, week in and week out. 
He has no Sabbath. And as a rest from this incessant labor he enjoys an hour’s 
rest during the hottest part of the day.—Magoomdar’s Lecture. 


IN the village churchyard at Bisbrooke, England, there is a stone raised to 
the memory of a wagoner once well known in all Rutlandshire. The following 
epitaph is inscribed upon it: 

Here lies the body of Nathaniel Clarke, 
Who never did no harm in the light nor in the dark, 


But in his blessed horses taken great delight, 
And often travelled with them by day and by night. 


Snow OF DIFFERENT CoLors.—The pure white color of snow, as we were 
all taught at school, is due to the fact that all the elementary colors of light are 
blended together in the radiance thrown off from the innumerable crystals of 
which it is composed. But all snow is not white, and exactly why it is not is a 
puzzle to the meteorologists. At the head of Holy Cross Creek, Colorado, and 
at several places on Mount Shasta, California, blood-red snow is found. In 
Carniola, in 1808, five feet of red snow fell and was followed by about an inch 
of fine blue hail. Pliny mentions snows black, yellow, red, and green.—St. 
Louis Republic. 


Not EnovuGH TREEs FoR ALL.—During the late war a regiment of vol- 
unteers was posted along the front in heavy timber. As soon as the firing began 
in earnest, a recruit limped off to the rear, but soon struck a gait that would 
have made Maud §. tremble for her record. He was halted in his flight, and 
when asked what was the matter said, “I just couldn’t stand out there in the 
open all by myself.” He was then asked why he did not get behind a tree. He 
was puzzled a moment, and then said, “‘ There ain’t only enough for the officers.” 
—San Francisco Argonaut. 
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CAUTION. 

The genuine Bell-cap-sic 
have a picture of a bell on the 
back cloth—look for it. 
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Dr. Grosvenor’s 

J 
Bell-cap-sic 
Plasters, 


toms unexpectedly. 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters 


by removing the cause. 
FOR WOMEN, 


muscles. 


the sex. 
MEN 


pleurisy. 
kidney pains. 


Boston, Mass. 


TEN REASONS FOR USING 


DOBBINS ELECTRIC SOAP. 


THE REASON WHY 


66 66 66 


66 66 66 


66 66 66 


66 66 66 


66 66 66 


66 66 66 


66 66 


+ 66 66 66 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


it is best from a sanitary point of view, is because of its absolute 
purity. 
it is unscented, is because nothing is used in its manufacture that 
must be hidden or disguised. 








it is cheapest to use, is because it is harder and dryer than ordinary 
soap, and does not waste away; also because it is not filled with 
rosin and clay as make-weights. 





no boiling of clothes is needed, is because there is no adulteration 
in it—it being absolutely pure, can do its own work. 





it leaves clothes washed with it whiter and sweeter than any other 
soap, is because it contains no adulteration to yellow them. 





it washes flannels without shrinking, bringing them out soft, white, 
and fleecy, is because it is free from rosin, which hardens, yellows, 
and mats together all woollen fibres, making them harsh and coarse. 





three bars of it will make a gallon of elegant white soft-soap if 
simply shaved up and thoroughly dissolved by boiling in a gallon 
of water, is that it contains pure and costly ingredients found in no 
other soap. 
it won't injure the finest lace or the most delicate fabric, is that all 
these ingredients are harmless. 








we paid $50,000 for the formula twenty-five years ago, is that we 
knew there was no other soap like it. 





so many millions of women use it, is that they have found it to be the 
best and most economical, and absolutely unchanging in quality, 


DOBBINS SOAP MFC. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





should be without 


a safeguard against conges- 
tions, inflammations, or op- 
pressions of the lungs, pneu- 
monia and pleurisy. Theso 
diseases should be treated 
without delay, lest they 
develop dangerous symp- 


are quick in action and 
lasting in effect. Invaluable 
in treatment of rheuma- 
tisms, sprains, strains and 
all lamenesses. They cure 


Bell-cap-sic Plasters are 
invaluable; they rest the 
relieve _ tired, 
aching backs, and drive 
away pains peculiar to 


find instant relief from 
lumbago and 
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PRECISE INFORMATION FOR POETs.—“ This stanza occurs in one of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s recent bits of verse: 


“ This is the horrible story 
Told as the twilight fails, 
As the monkeys walk together, 
Holding each other’s tails. 


“Poets should conserve the purity and elegance of a language. Mr. Kipling 
commits a grave error in representing the monkeys as ‘ holding each other’s 
tails,’ when presumably he means ‘holding one another's tails.’ Do you not 
regard this as a serious blow at our language ?—PEDAGOGUE.” 

That depends. Maybe there were but two monkeys. In that case the poet 
is correct. If there were more than two, the poet should have said “ holding 
one another’s tails,” unless in sooth the poet, recognizing the demands of rhythm, 
chose to avail himself of that license which is accorded to poets in the construc- 
tion of their wares. In prosaic life monkeys, if outnumbering two, cannot carry 
each other’s tails, but must carry one another’s tails. In the realm of poesy, 
however, monkeys—no matter how many there may be of them—are privileged 
to carry “ each other’s tails” in full of all demand of rhyme and rhythm, without 
recourse to reason or benefit of clergy.—Chicago Record. 


“ HAVE your hair trimmed?” asked the barber. 

“Trimmed!” echoed farmer Begosh. ‘ Now, look’e here: I don’t want no 
jokes. I came here to get my hair cut, and I don’t want no trimmin’s at all. 
Did ye think I wanted ye ter do it up in ribbons?” 


THE OLDEST TREES.—The Soma cypress of Lombardy is, I believe, the 
oldest tree of which there is any authentic record. It is known to have been 
in existence in 42 B.c. There are, however, many trees for which a vastly 
greater antiquity is claimed. The Senegal baobabs—some of them—are said to 
be five thousand years old. 

The bo tree of Anuradhapura, in Ceylon, is perhaps the oldest specimen of 
another very long-lived species: it is held sacred upon the ground that it sprang 
from a branch of the identical tree under which Buddha reclined for seven years 
while undergoing his apotheosis, The oak is well known to be a long liver, and 
there are specimens still standing in Palestine of which the tradition goes that 
they grew out of Cain’s staff. The hawthorn, again, sometimes lives to be very 
old: there is said to be one inside Cawdor Castle of an “ immemorial age.” 

The cedars of Lebanon may also be mentioned, and there are, according to 
Dean Stanley, still eight of the olives of Gethsemane standing, “ whose gnarled 
trunks and scanty foliage will always be regarded as the most affecting of the 
sacred memorials in or about Jerusalem.”—Notes and Queries. 


THE late James Stillie, Edinburgh’s oldest bookseller, was one of the few 
links that bound Sir Walter Scott to the present generation. He died in his 
ninetieth year, and when a boy, as an apprentice in the publishing house of 
Ballantyne & Co., it was his duty to carry the proofs of the Waverley Novels to 
Sir Walter at Abbotsford. Afterwards, when Stillie set up in business for him- 
self as a bookseller, his shop was one of Sir Walter’s regular places of resort.— 
New York World. 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


i 
j\K\—S— 


DELIGHTFUL home for those 
seeking health, rest, or recrea- 
tion. Under the personal care 

of experienced physicians, 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Fre- 
quent Lectures, and Lessons on 

ESTABLISHED 1858. Health Topics. 
Especial provision for rest and quiet, also for recreation,amusement, and regular out-door life. 


Culinary Department under supervision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Super- 
tntendent of the Chautauqua Cooking School. 


Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee 
Valley region, unsurpassed for health and beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, 
and waterfalls in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure 
spring water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


Mention this Magazine. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, Dansville, New York. 


Brrp-MAaNNA!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENUINE GuyoTs.—When Charles Guyot proclaimed his decalogue on 
comfort to man fifty years ago, he little thought that his invention (which was 
the product of all the accumulated knowledge on the methods of attaching 
the most important portion of the masculine attire in the only common-sense 
manner) would prove one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on mankind. 

Were we to question the average man to-day to name the article of dress 
he prizes most and tell us whose make it is, the reply would undoubtedly be, 
“ Guyot Suspenders.” 

Every man is a debtor to Charles Guyot, and every year’s increase in the 
sale of the Guyot Suspenders gives additional proof of this fact. 
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THOSE who declare that the earth is gradually drying out and that within 
a few centuries every drop of water will have disappeared from our planet will 
find some consolation in the announcement that the water-line has risen one foot 
all around the Gulf of Mexico since 1850. 


THE BIRDS OF PATAGONIA.—If the birds of this region do not excel those 
of other lands in sweetness, compass, and variety (and I am not sure that they 
do not), for constancy in singing they indubitably carry the palm. In the spring 
and early summer their notes are incessant ; and the choir is then led by that 
incomparable melodist, the white-banded mocking-bird, a summer visitor. Even 
in the coldest months of winter, June and July, when the sun shines, the hoarse 
crooning of the spotted columba, resembling that of the wood-pigeon of Eu- 
rope, and the softer, more sigh-like lamentations of the Zenaida maculata, so 
replete with wild pathos, are heard from the leafless willows fringing the river. 

The scarlet-breasted or military starling sings on the coldest days and 
during the most boisterous weather; nor can the rainiest sky cheat the gray 
finches, Diuca minor, of their morning and evening hymns, sung by many 
individuals in joyous concert. The common mocking-bird is still more inde- 
fatigable, and, sheltering himself from the cold blast, continues till after dark 
warbling out snatches of song from his inexhaustible repertory, his own music 
being apparently as necessary as food and air to his existence.—Hupson: Idle 
Days in Patagonia. 


GuaDys (from Wellesley).— Oh, Uncle Rufus! do look at these tadpoles 
in this pool; and to think that some day all those horrid wriggling things will 
be butterflies !”— Puck. 


AN EXxpLANATION.—In administering punishment in the navy different 
penalties carry with them reduction to a lower conduct class. Of these there 
are four, the fourth being the lowest, and one placed in it is deprived of shore- 
leave for a period of three months. For some breach the executive officer of 
the United States ship Juniata found it necessary to place a man on the fourth 
class, who decided to try to obtain a mitigation of his sentence. With this 
object in view he sought and obtained an interview with the executive officer, 
when the following conversation ensued: “ Well, L——, you wanted to see 
me?” ‘Yes,sir, I did. I wanted to know, Mr. B——, why you put me on the 
fourth class.” ‘Ah, you wanted to know why I put you on the fourth class, 
eh? Well, I’ll tell you, L——; I put you on the fourth class because I hadn’t 
a fifth class to put you on. Now go forward.” He went.—San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut. 


A Story ABouT CoLoRADO BEARs.—The following story, the work of an 
imaginative correspondent, comes from Colorado. ‘Two hunters, coming to 
the edge of a glade, saw sixty-five bears in consultation. One was lying bound 
with grape-vines, two were watching over him, and another was making a 
speech. Presently the big bear stopped talking, and all the sixty-three growled 
an assent. Some of the bears threw a grape-vine loop about the erring bear’s 
neck, led him to a limb, threw the vine over, and six big bears walked away 
with it. In ten minutes the bear was dead, and the others went solemnly away. 
The hunters secured the lynched bearskin without a bullet-hole in it, by way of 
proof.” 
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PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
of Philadelphia. 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality. Low Expense Rate. 

Unsurpassed in everything which makes Life Insurance reliable and 
moderate in cost. 

Has never in its entire history contested a death loss. 


ConsUMPTION CuRED.—An old physician, retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send, free of charge, to all who wish it, this recipe in 
German, French, or English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 820 
Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


VALUABLE BUT NOT CosTLy.—It may save you a great deal of trouble in 
cooking. Try it. We refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, 
regarded by most housekeepers as absolutely essential in culinary uses, and un- 
surpassed in coffee. All grocers and druggists sell the Eagle Brand. 


OnE of the first moves of D. G. Edwards after being appointed general 
passenger agent of the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton road was to introduce 
both the American and European plans on the company’s dining-cars, and it 
has proved a success, the operating of the cars in this manner paying better 
than the old method of one dollar a meal. Mr. Edwards assigns as a reason for 
so changing the methods a little incident which came under his observation: 
“T was sitting at a table in a dining-car when in came a lady and her son, a 
great big young fellow. ‘All I want,’ said the lady, ‘is a cup of a tea and a bit 
of toast.’ ‘It will cost you a dollar, madam,’ said the waiter, who naturally 
enough felt in duty bound to warn her. ‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘I don’t care, I 
must have them.’ And then when the waiter asked the boy what he would have, 
he said he did not care about anything. I thought they could not afford two 
dollars, but that the woman, who looked ill, felt she must have the tea and the 
toast; and then it seemed to me that a system that made you pay for a dollar 
meal whether you ate it or not might be changed to advantage. And I think 
we will be the gainers by the change. In the first place, people who cannot 
afford a dollar for a meal, and who never entered the dining-car, will now come 
in and get something.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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Suspicious.—He.—“ Now, darling, what kind of an engagement-ring shall 
I give you?” 
She.—“ One that won’t fit any other girl's finger.” —Detroit Free Press. 


DANGEROUS WORK SEEKING ORCHIDS.—The pursuit of orchids in Mada- 
gascar appears from a letter of that indefatigable collector, M. Hamelin, to be 
a task of no little danger and difficulty. It was only after a year spent by the 
favor of Moyambassa—a king of a powerful tribe fiercely hostile to foreign en- 
croachments—in exploring a territory almost inaccessible to Europeans that he 
discovered the gorgeous orchid now known as Eulophiella elisabetha. It is a 
parasite growing only in a very limited region and on trees of slow growth. To 
secure the plants, which flourish on the tops of the tallest of these trees, he was 
obliged to have the trees cut down and carefully gather all the plants himself. 
Although this French botanist had well-armed men with him, on whom he could 
rely, he was compelled to guard constantly against surprises by the warriors of 
neighboring tribes. : 

Besides this, the party were compelled to keep a watchful eye upon the wild 
animals haunting these primeval forests. The most terrible of all is the Mada- 
gascar “ protocrytoferox,” whose favorite haunts are among the masses of foliage 
where the eulophiella grows. This small but exceedingly dangerous animal is 
described as crouching in the forks of trees, hidden among the rich tropical 
foliage and climbing plants, and there watching for its prey. It is exceedingly 
agile, and the moment its victim approaches it slides silently down and in one 
bound is on the top of it, a picture of horrible ferocity.—London News. 


THE region between the first and second cataracts of the Nile is the hottest 
on the globe. It never rains there, and the natives do not believe foreigners 
who tell them that water can descend from the sky. 


THE Sop1ER’s Pace iN MARCHING.—Colonel Hutton reminds us that the 
marching value of the army is that of its worst regiments rather than of its 
best, for we cannot afford to march so as to outmarch our worst regiments and 
thus deplete them of their men. The rate of marching laid down in the in- 
fantry drill 1892—that is, one hundred and twenty paces of thirty inches per 
minute—gives a rate of three miles and seven hundred and twenty yards per 
hour, or, including the five minutes’ halt, three miles and two hundred and 
twenty yards per fifty-five minutes. This pace is, in the opinion of this officer, 
obviously too great for the movement of larger units of command than a bat- 
talion, or perhaps of a weak brigade without baggage-train. It is universally 
accepted by Continental authorities that the rate for marching under campaign- 
ing conditions is two and a half miles per hour, including five to ten minutes’ 
halt. 

The French, who have the tradition of being the best marchers in Europe, 
lay down in precise form the rate of march for their infantry at two and forty- 
eight-hundredths miles per hour, including ten minutes’ halt, giving, there- 
fore, two and forty-eight-hundredths miles in fifty minutes, or eighty-seven 
and five-hundredths yards per minute. The Alpine chasseurs—the pick of the 
French infantry, who take special pride in their marching powers—march at 
the rate of five kilometres, or three and one-tenth miles, per hour, including 
ten minutes’ halt, or three and one-hundredth miles in fifty minutes.—London 
News. . ; 
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